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A MECHANIC WITH BRAINS. _ 


Along about 1880, A. W. Wright, the distinguished 
lumber manufacturer of Saginaw, Mich., had in his 
employ a Yankee-Dutch boy about 22 years old. The lad 
had come from New York state to Mr. Wright’s service 
a year or two previous. He was engaged in making 
moldings and knock-down window frames, especially for 
the Philadelphia trade. He was mot a hired man—he 
was a contractor. He made moldings for Mr. Wright by 
the thousand feet and the window frames by the piece. 

One day Mr. Wright called the boy aside and said to 
him: ‘“You came from New York state, didn’t you? I 
want a foreman for this planing mill of mine. Don’t 
you know of a good man in the country where you 
came from that I could get hold of to take charge of 
this plant?” 

The boy replied: “Yes, sir; I kmow just 
the man you want, and he is right here and 
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was spent in working on the farm of his father. When 
16 years old he went to Oswego, N. Y., and entered the 
employment of O. M. Blanchard & Co., who at that time 
were extensive manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds 
and had a large planing mill. For four years he worked 
at running a scroll or jig saw. He took pride in his 
work; he mastered it; he could make the saw split the 
knife line of the design. The Blanchard concern, now an 
institution of the past, had in connection with it a 
large repair shop. 

The boy Van Auken during his period of employment 
had developed a wonderful ability in keeping not only 
his own machines but many others about the factory in 
repair, and so he was promoted to the charge of the 
machine shop and the keeping in repair of the machinery 
of the factory and planing mill. His natural and culti- 
vated talent in this direction, made his services almost 
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of the sketch, young Van Auken soon had mpeas of the 
extensive planing mill plant of his employer and re- 
mained in his service as contractor for his planing mill 
output for eleven years. 

In January, 1889, the firm of Bliss & Van Auken was 
established, and from its inception it has been one of the 
dominant white pime manufacturing institutions of 
the Saginaw valley. Mr. Van Auken’s connection with 
the firm came about through the effort of A. P. 
Bliss to find executive talent to take charge of the 
G. F. Williams & Bro. saw mill property, which 
he had purchased. His choice fell upon Mr. Van 
Auken and the wisdom of his selection has more 
than been justified by the history of the house. 
Standing timber was purchased and the mill was over- 
hauled and put into operation. The first year only 
about 12,000,000 feet was manufactured. This prod- 
uct was gradually increased until the output 
for a series of years averaged about 25,000,000 








I am the chap.” 

The absolute assurance of the proposition 
from the youth, backed up by the success 
that the boy had had in his minor contract, 
appealed to Mr. Wright very forcibly. The 
result was that the young man was made man- 
ager of Mr. Wright’s extensive planing mill 
at Saginaw. He made a contract with him 
not ouly to have exclusive charge of the oper- 
atior but to do all the work at a contract 
price. This contract was renewed year after 
year and continued without change in the 
matter of price until December 31, 1888. 

During the period of this contract the 
young man went to Mr. Wright one day and 
said to him that he wanted to get away for 
a few days to go home. Mr. Wright at- 
tempted to dissuade him from taking a vaca- 
tion at such a busy time of the year, but the 
youth insisted that it was mecessary to make 
the trip at once. His employer questioned 
him on the exigency of his errand and then 
the young man confessed that his father was 
in financial difficulties; that there was a 
mortgage on the old homestead down in Penn- 
sylvamia, and that he wanted to go there and 
pay it off and relieve his parents from finan- 
cial distress. 

“How much is the mortgage?” asked Mr. 
Wright. 

“Sixteen hundred dollars, sir.” 

“Have you the money?” 

“You, cir,” 

“Now, my boy, if you are going to under- 
take a thing like this you want to do it 











feet a year. In the twelve past years the firm 
has manufactured and handled about 300,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. In the fall of 1889 the saw 
mill property of the N. & A. Barnard Com- 
pany, adjoinimg the Williams mill plant, was 
purchased by Bliss & Van Auken. 

Up to 1891 the house engaged in the manu- 
facture of white pine, with a moderate quan- 
tity of hemlock, sorting the stock in a general 
way only to supply the local yards of Sagi- 
naw. Here the stock was sold. In 1892 Bliss 
& Van Auken put in a large planing mill and 
entered into the car distributing trade on their 
own account. Their saw mill was operated 
until 1898, when it was destroyed by fire. 
The plant was not rebuilt and since that 
time they have been buyers of lumber in the 
open market. 

The house has become one of the best known 
in the car trade of the United States. Its 
Saginaw yards cover an area of fifty acres 
and it handles approximately 30,000,000 feet 
of white pine lumber each year. While the 
general sales department is carried on at 
Saginaw the house has branch offices at Lima, 
Ohio; Pittsburg, Pa.; Baltimore, Md., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. The firm has established 
a reputation for handling high class stock 
and for the making ard maintenance of grades 
of not only uniform quality but of rela- 
tively high character. It has established a 
reputation among the retailers of the entire 
country east of Chicago of being at all times 
able to supply the totality of their needs. No 
unusual or irregular specification of the re- 








right, and when you get home you may find 
that $1,600 is not quite enough to cover the 
debt, and you had better go down prepared 
to finish the job up completely. You go 
into the office and get $200 more. You may need it.” 

The foregoing paragraphs are but two minor pages of 
the life diary of Willis G. Van Auken, of the firm of 
Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich. They illustrate 
the two dominant phases of his character—the one, 
absolute confidence in his own ability to perform certair 
lines of work; the second, unflinching loyalty to his 
friends and associates. 

Willis Grow Van Auken was born in Brooklyn, Sus- 
quehanna county, Pa., im August, 1856. His grand- 
father on his father’s side was a Hollander; his father 
was born in New Jersey and his mother was a Connecti- 
cut Yankee girl. His given name was of family origin; 
the second name was bestowed on him in honor of Pemn- 
sylvania’s eminent and distinguished politician, Con- 
gressman Galusha A. Grow. He received only a 
Tudimentary education, as afforded by the Pennsylvania 
Schools of that day. A large portior of his boyhood 


WILLIS G. VAN AUKEN, 
of Saginaw, Mich. 


invaluable. He became able to analyze a machine most 
thoroughly, to keep track of its weak parts, to correct 
its defects and to anticipate breakages. Thus he be- 
came not only a student of woodworking machinery but 
a master of all its details. 

It was in 1878 that A. W. Wright, of Saginaw, who 
had some acquaintanceship with the Blanchard comcern, 
was in need of a man. Mr. Van Auken was recommended 
for the position by Mr. Blanchard and he was invited to 
came west with Mr. Wright to Saginaw to marufacture 
moldings and knock-down window frames for the eastern 
trade. It was here that the boy became for the first time 
his own master. With Mr. Wright he became a contrac- 
tor in the Saginaw planing mill; he made moldings by 
the thousand feet and window frames by the piece. Mr. 
Wright liked the boy; he liked his courage; he liked his 
push; he liked his confidence im himself; he liked to see 
him prosper. As related in the anecdote at the opening 


tailer’s wants comes to the house of Bliss & 
Van Auken without their taking care of it; 
mo pains is spared to accommodate in every 
way their customers. Thus it is that the 
house has become a very popular one with the average 
eastern retailer. The quality of the planing mill work 
has always been maintained at the same high standard 
of its system of grading. 

For several years Mr. Van Auken has been strongly 
impressed with the possibilities of the maple flooring 
industry and has spent much time in a very close amaly- 
sis of the best methods for the making of this product. 
Aided by his early training, his natural mechanical genius 
and his studious habits in this direction, early last year 
he set about to construct and equip a model maple floor- 
ing factory, to be run in connection with the firm’s big 
Saginaw white pine plant. Though without previous 
basic knowledge of electrical machinery, a few years ago 
he became interested in devising means to propel some 
rock drilling and ore crushing machinery in Montara 


under conditions that gave little promise of economic 


(Continued on Page 28.) 
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It’s All In The Finish 


Most anybody can make a Belt, but there is a world of differ- 
ence between a belt and a Belt. Its in the finish. And its 
superior worth is in knowing it will do the work that you want 
done. That's what you get in 


Endless 
Belts. 


Belts With- 
out Rivets. 





MOLONEY’S BELTS. 


They are high grade; are made of the best stock; they will 
last; run properly, avoid delays and repairs; stand hard work 
on high speed machinery. 


MOLONEY-BENNET BELTING CO., w2285.cwicss. CHICAGO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
ir. the World. 


CANAL 94 
TELEPHONES CANAL 293 
E., HARVEY WILCE, Pres't. 
GEO. C. WILCE, V. PRES'T & TREA‘ 
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It is the belief of men well posted in the white cedar 
business that there is likely to be something of a short- 
age in the output this winter which will have am effect 
on the market a little later. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of last year and particularly the little imduce- 
ments offered ‘to the farmers and small jobbers have 
resulted, it is believed, in a heavy decrease in the input. 

oles promise to be particularly scarce and shingles, in 
sympathy with the firm market for Washington red 
cedar, are already showing strength. 


It had been officially given out that a meeting of the 
Cottonwood Lumber Association was to be held at Mem- 
phis on February 20. Official notice has, however, now 
been received that the meeting will be held a day earlier 
—on Tuesday, February 19, convening at 10 a.m. Head- 
quarters will be at the Peabody hotel. Business of 
meet ga is to be transacted and a full attendance is 

esired, 


; . Mathie t toe , 

First ¢lass dry northern quartered oak is almost im- 
possible to find in any large quantities. This week a 
buyer was out looking for 150,000 feet of it and at last 
accounts he had not located it. 





New Orleans seems to be pleased at the prospect of 
becoming a great center for the naval stores business 
and hopes to take the place hitherto occupied by Savar- 
nah, on the ground that while the Carolina and Georgia 
forests have been largely worked out, in the territory 
tributary to New Orleans there are millions of acres of 
practically virgin pitch pine forests. But in the opinion 
of lumbermen the naval stores business is one in which 
no lumber center or section should take pride, inasmuch 
as, conducted in the ordinary way, it works irreparable 
injury to the lumber and timber business and prevents 
a continued growth of the forests by killing the young 
timber, for nowadays trees are boxed down almost to the 
sapling size. In addition there is the assumed inferior 
character of the lumber cut from boxed trees, although 
this point is disputed by some authorities. 





The demand on the yellow pine producers for yard 
stock, evidently for immediate use, continues in sur- 
prising volume. It was thought that there would be a 
let dowm in that demand about this time, but it has not 
yet occurred in any recognizable way. As a consequence 
the planing mills are busy and shipping facilities are 
taxed, though it is thought that there must yet be a 
quieting of this demand, probably when the effect of 
the recent storms reaches the mills. Demand for timber 
and special stuff, however, continues without diminu- 
tion. 





We believe it safe to say that there is not a wholesale 
lumberman in the country who in principle does not sub- 
scribe to the tenets of all retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation, and who would not be glad to conduct his busi- 
ness in entire accord with them if he could feel assured 
that he would receive reciprocal treatment from mem- 
bers of these associations. Just in so far as these orgami- 
zations have been able to give to the wholesalers a 
proper return for protection, in the way of business, 
just so far have they eliminated shipments in competi- 
tion with their members. To this end all the associations 
are working ard in this way lies success. 

SOOO 


The average lien law is a broker reed, but the lien 
law of Illinois is a strong and effective measure; and 
that is apparently the reason why there is such anxiety 
in certain quarters that it should be repealed. It is 
worthy of note, however, that as Illinois is talking about 
repeal material men and laboring men of other states 
are urging the eractment of the same law by their legis- 
latures. 

Two weeks from next Wednesday, on March 6, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
meet in annual convention in Pittsburg. It will be a 
notable event both from a business standpoint and soci- 
ally. Anent the latter feature, Pittsburg is pledged to 
outdo Baltimore, and that means great things in the way 
of entertainment. 


BABB PPI III 
While the general hardwood trade is lagging somewhat 
it is reported to be active in the northwest, where the 
scarcity of stock im Wisconsin is most directly felt. 





According to Bradstreet’s the number of individuals, 
firms and corporations in business in the United States 
during 1900 was 1,161,639. This total is 3.2 percent 
larger than the similar aggregate of 1899 and is the 
largest number ever reported. It is worthy of comment 
that only 9,912, or considerably less than 1 percent of 
this vast commercial army, failed, the proportion being 
about the same as in 1899. 





Bank clearings for the week ending February 7, in the 
clearing houses of the United States, amounted to $2,282,- 
042,943, of which New York furnished $1,587,161,807. 
This was an increase of 26.1 cent for the entire coun- 
try and 39.2 percent for New York city as compared with 
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the corresponding week of 1900, and an increase of about 
10 percent as compared with the previous week of this 
year. 





A report of the treasury bureau of statistics covering 
the principal reports of the great lakes for the navigation 
season of 1900 states that the commerce of the great lakes 
during that season exceeded that of any previous year, 
and that the lumber receipts for thirty-two ports aggre- 
gated 2,122,403,000 feet. 





With all the talk about combinations, there is one com- 
bination into which the railroads might enter with the 
enthusiastic approval of every shipper—a pooling ar- 
rangement whereby freight cars would be utilized wher- 
ever they might happen to be, instead of the present 
wasteful system of starting empties toward home without 
a load, which is estimated to cost the railroads $40,000,- 
000 annually, and which doubtless costs shippers at least 
as much more in delays and losses on traffic. 

PABA 


The increasing use of yellow pine for railroad ties is 
significant of the increasing scarcity of material for 
this purpose. Yellow pine is not quite up to cedar as a 
tie material, but cedar is to be had with increasing diffi- 
culty, especially by those roads which cannot secure it 
along their own lines. Equally significant is the sug- 
gestion that hewn ties of yellow pine are manufactured 
trom small second® growth timber at a less price than 
sawn ties can be produced for, although probably of 
50 percent greater durability. Do the producers of these 
ties know their real worth? 





lf there is arything more reprehensible than the ten- 
dency of some legislators to father vicious legislation 
in the hope of being bought up by the interests affected 
it is the Jamblike willingness with which the aforesaid 
interests often respond to the hint, and by permitting 
themselves to be easy victims become tainted with the 
same roguery and encourage a continuance of the prac- 
tice. Those who appear to have planmed to bleed the 
lumber and building material interest of Illinois through 
the introduction of a vicious substitute for the present 
efficient lien law have not shown the customary good 
sense in selecting their victims. 





The present popularity of mahogany is creating quite 
a demand for birch, the closest imitation of mahogany 
for furniture purposes. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE MARKET. 


At this season of the year, when actual transactions 
are naturally lighter than at other seasons and when 
shipments are restricted and consumption for building 
purposes light, the character of the market must be 
indicated by that intangible and yet very actual some- 
thing called its “tone.” This winter actual business 
is larger than usual, inquiries are numerous, orders 
are placed with more than usual freedom and shipments 
are heavier than in the ordinary season—in some sec- 
tions being as high as shipping facilities permit—but 
the actual strength of the market is greater than indi- 
cated by any of these things. The tone of the market 
is unusually buoyant and hopeful. — 

Perhaps the most improvement in this particular is 
seen in white pine. There has been no change in the 
attitude of holders of lumber at western points, whether 
producers or owners of lumber on dock, but there has 
has been a change in the attitude of those who until 
a recent time had been doubtful as to the future and 
skeptical as to the good policy of buying before the 
stuff would actually be wanted. Now, however, eastern 
people who depend upon the mills around the great 
lakes for their supplies seem to have made up their 
minds that the future is assured and that nothing will 
be gained and perhaps something may be lost by further 
delay. Consequently there are an active inquiry and a 
readiness to take hold of available stock that have not 
before been seen. This is stimulated and emphasized 
by every visit made by eastern buyers to the mills. They 
find the stocks are not heavy, are somewhat broken and 
that the desirable lumber is rapidly disappearing. 

It is particularly important that wholesalers should 
secure supplies; inasmuch as the excellent winter de- 
mand‘has drawn down their stocks much faster than 
they expected,and there is prospect of an almost famine 
before navigation shall open so that new supplies can 
come in. Not only are the wholesalers on the lakes 
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showing increased interest in the market but the retail- 
ers of New York, New England, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are buying more freely in anticipation of an 
early spring trade which promises to be of larger pro- 
portion than last year. : 

Then again, it is considered practically assured that 
there will be further advances in prices before the 
new cut shall be on the market. The new lists that 
have been put out have served as a spice to the feast 
and conservative buyers are anxious to anticipate as 
far as possible anything more of the sort that may 
occur, 


THE DEADLOCK IN HARDWOODS. 


The situation in the hardwood trade is a rather 
peculiar one, and would be somewhat depressing to mar- 
ket values were it not that there is a pretty fair under- 
standing as to the meaning of the situation so that hold- 
ers of stock are not discouraged, but instead are more 
than ever determined to make good their position. 

Hardwood consumers pretty much throughout the coun- 
try are following a uniform policy which, though it be 
not concerted, has about the same effect as joint action 
would have. ‘There is still a disposition to hold off 
as much as possible and to buy only what is needed for 
immediate use. They seem still to have the hope that 
prices may lower and that if they abstain from making 
heavy purchases or contracts they may be able to do so a 
little later to better advantage. Yet in spite of this fact 
prices are maintained at points of origin and at primary 
markets, so that while quotations are uneven they are 
on the whole firm, with an advancing tendency. 

It is a well established fact, admitted by both consum- 
ers and dealers at consuming markets, that they are 
unable to secure any material concessions from producers 
or first handlers. 1f they go out in search of stock they 
find comparatively little that is desirable or in shipping 
condition, and that holders are fully convinced that be- 
fore many days have passed their property will be in 
demand at even higher prices than now prevail. Conse- 
quently, there are few it any bargains to be had. 

There are some consumers who have adopted a far- 
sighted policy and have bought liberally or have placed 
heavy contracts for future delivery, but most of them, 
including many of the leading furniture manufacturers 
of the country, are still doing a hand to mouth business 
with the lumber trade, and are likely to wake up one 
of these fine days to the fact that the market is less fav- 
orable than it is now and that they must pay a substan- 
tial bonus for the privilege of buying lumber. 


THE BUILDING MOVEMENT. 


It may be of some interest briefly to review the rea- 
sons why there is so general a feeling that the build- 
ing development of the year will be large and draw heav- 
ily upon lumbermen and other purveyors of building 
material for the wherewithal. One reason for this antic- 
ipation is the prosperity of the country and the large 
amount of money available for real estate improvement. 
The prosperity of the country is not confined to any 
particular section or particular class but is well dis- 
tributed, from the day laborer to the millionaire cap- 
italist. Not only is the earning power of the commu- 
nity large but there is a growing surplus and, with noth- 
ing untoward in the situation, this condition of itself 
would lead to a large amount of building either for the 
use of individuals or for speculative purposes. 

Another reason for expecting a large amount of build- 
ing is that operations of this sort have been delayed 
within the last seven or eight years to a large aggre- 
gate amount, and particularly last year were many 
plans deferred until market conditions should be more 
tavorable. ; 

The last great building movement in this country 
ended in 1893. During that boom period some cities 
became overbuilt and a cessation or diminution of activ- 
ity of building was healthful. There have been good 
building years since 1892, but on the whole it is prob- 
able that the average amount of building done has been 
decidedly below the normal, especially when the increase 
in the population of the country is considered. Pens 
plans got just well under way in 1899, with the pros- 
pect of much larger things ahead, when there came the 
sudden and strong upturn in prices which called a 
halt in building of all classes, except those that were 
absolutely necessitated by the industrial activity of 
the time. This latter factor was an important one, for 
business could not be allowed to stop and lumber con- 
sumption had to go on in certain directions regardless 
of price, but a large amount of building could be and 
was postponed or abandoned. The man who wished to 
build a house concluded that he would wait until 
prices went back to their usual level. The man who 
wished to make important repairs after figuring the 
thing over came to the same conclusion. The man 
who proposed investing a surplus in buildings to rent 
decided that the investment would be too large and that 
a better interest would be earned by waiting awhile. 

This condition rested not alone upon the lumber 
market but to a still greater extent upon other mater- 
ials. The lumber market to be sure had radically ad- 
vanced, and particularly did the price of piece stuff and 
framing material generally seem impossibly high, but 
steel had advanced even more than lumber, and nails 
and glass, building hardware and everything that went 
into construction had advanced as much or more than 
lumber. Consequently, no small amount of much de- 
sired building was postponed. 

In addition to the restrictive influence of the high 








prices of building materials were the strikes in a num- 
ber of large cities which made any considerable amount 
of building almost impossible. ‘These have now been 
entirely settled or seem in a fair way toward settle- 
ment, so that at last in the building trades the skies 
are clear and give promise of an active and profitable 
season. Prices are not so low as to be unprofitable, 
neither so high as to be prohibitive; but tney are for 
the most part at a happy medium which will yield at 
least a fair profit to manufacturers and dealers in 
materials of every sort. 

Looking forward to a good demand for building 
materials in the year upon which we have entered, pre- 
liminary evidence of which is at hand, the lumbermen 
of the United States can add to that business a better 
than average demand from other sources. Just now 
there seems to be a pause in the demand for car building, 
but there never was a larger demand for timbers of all 
sorts than now; there is certain to be a pronounced 
activity in railroad improvement and the manufacture 
of equipment. The industries are also certain to make 
large requisitions, and altogether there should be a 
larger demand for lumber than has been experienced 
in any previous year. It should not be forgotten that 
the population and the commerce and therefore the 
demands of the United States for raw material are 
constantly increasing, and that what would ‘have been 
a normal consumption ten years ago would be a light one 
now. So it is no undue optimism which would sug- 
gest that the aggregate demand for lumber in the 
United States during 1901 may be larger than in any 
previous year. 





FAIR TREATMENT OF RAILROADS. 


The railroad companies of the country that have 
been struggling under the car shortage for months past 
should be encouraged by the attitude taken by lumber- 
men and other heavy shippers in respect to a desire 
to assist the roads rather than to coerce them. It is 
coming to be understood by all business men, rather 
than by a few of the more enlightened, that any short- 
age in cars is as much a damage to the railroads as to 
their patrons and that such unprofitable conditions 
exist not by malice prepense, so to speak, but because 
of conditions beyond the control of the railroad man- 
agers or which they have not yet discovered how to 
control. Consequently, the patrons of the railroads are 
nowadays considering the means by which the ditliculty 
may be remedied or removed. ‘they have ceased to 
consider that an embarrassing shortage of cars is in- 
tended as a personal affront to them or deliberately 
designed to damage their business. Shippers, there- 
fore, are giving what they consider good advice to the 
railroads and are making suggestions as to how the 
present supply of cars can be handled to the best ad- 
vantage—so as to be most serviceable to shippers and 
most profitable to the roads. They are even going so 
far as to consider what they can do individually and 
collectively to help out the roads in this matter. 

Some months ago the LUMBERMAN published a com- 
munication from an exceptionally weil posted lumber 
shipper, who has given special study to railroad sub- 
jects, suggesting a freight car clearing house or pool. 
The idea was in brief that all the railroads should con- 
tribute their cars to a common stock to be handled 
jointly, with arrangements for equitable distributing 
them and compensating the roads which furnish them, 
thus keeping them in motion and more regularly and 
and fully employed. Under such a plan the returning 
of empty cars to some extent would be avoided and the 
pool or clearing house could distribute surpluses of cars 
where they are most needed and so the interest of the 
roads and of the public be better subserved. Another 
suggestion is that shippers organize themselves into a 
quick delivery association which shall assist the rail- 
roads in keeping cars employed, in return for special 
service on the part of the transportation company. 

All these things recognize the fact that it is to the 
interest of the roads to use their equipment to the 
fullest possible advantage. It is recognized that the 
car service association rules in principle are right and 
proper. It is recognized that shippers or receivers who 
use cars for storage purposes or shippers who order 
cars far in excess and ahead of their wants are doing 
an injustice to the railroads and to the entire business 
community. 

At the same time, it should not be supposed that the 
railroads are entirely blameless. There are not a few 
lines in this country that are too parsimonious or too 
poor to provide an adequate equipment, and that de- 
pend on stealing cars rather than buying them. A real 
cause of grievance against the railroads also is an unnec- 
essary discrimination they show in favor of certain 
commodities to the prejudice of others. The lumber 
trade is almost always a sufferer in this way. It 
seems to be the notion of most railroad men that lum- 
ber can be shipped “any old time,” while the fact ia 
that if lumber is wanted in a hurry it is as important 
that it should go forward as that cotton or grain 
should be shipped promptly. To be sure, lumber is to 
a greater or less extent carried in stock, but there is 
hardly a lumber buyer of account in the country who 
will not every week have imperative immediate need 
for a carload of lumber which, perhaps, the railroad 
companies will hold up for a month or more. The 
lumber trade and other branches of business are to be 
commended for their greater liberality of view when 
considering transportation subjects and the railroads 
should be as liberal, 


ADVANTAGES OF MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Mutual insurance is successful because it takes the 
cream of the business and minimizes expense. It is 
unsuccessful sometimes because it is in charge of incom- 
petent or inexperienced men who do not know how to use 
the advantages they possess. 

Mutual insurance is a selfish proposition. 

The theory of fire insurance of the past has been that 
it was a distribution of losses incurred by individuals 
over the entire numiber of property owners in the com- 
munity or as thorough a distribution as the number of 
insured would permit. That may be ideal from the 
standpoint of the insurance company and perhaps from 
the standpoint of the general good, but when a man has 
a risk where the chance of loss is but one mill on the 
dollar he does not enjoy paying from one to five cents 
on the dollar. He feels that he is paying more than 
his due proportion and insuring other people’s property 
to many times the extent he is his own. Out of these 
facts grew classes of risks and a discrimination in rates 
according to fire protection ete. 

But even so, the stock companies have not gone far 
enough to please all the insured and it is found that cer- 
tain classes of property can be taken out of the mass 
and be found subject to a much lower hazard than the 
average, or even the average of the best, and can profit- 
ably be insured on a very low premium. 

Then, with ordinarily wise management, a mutual 
company or fire association can very much reduce 
expenses; for if the company be really a mutual one 
there are no dividends to pay stockholders, there are no 
very high salaries to pay to officers, and the agents’ com- 
missions are small or nil, So it comes about that mutual 
fire insurance effects a great saving, and if properly 
managed, as in many instances it is, is as sound as any 
class of insurance whatsoever. 

Naturally enough, the old line companies do not like 
it that the cream of the business is taken from them— 
that part of it on which they make their largest profits— 
but such is the tendency of the times, and unless stock 
companies can compete with the best class of mutuals in 
rates they must expect to lose this choicest business. 

Furthermore, they must reduce expenses. To pay 25 
or 20, or even 15 percent to anyone for selling fire insur- 
ance is about like paying a similar commission for sell- 
ing lumber, and the lumberman who would pay one-half 
of the smallest commission named would be considered a 
fool and to be conducting his business in so wasteful a 
manner that its failure would be only a question of time. 

Yet here is fire insurance, an article that is standard 
and under our modern system and ideas as necessary to 
the average citizen as coal or shoes or anything else that 
is classed among the necessities of life, and people are 
paid from 15 to 25 percent of the sale price for selling 
this commodity. If a man wants a sack of flour and the - 
grocery man does not come around for the order he takes 
or sends the order to the store, because he will have that 
flour; if he needs fire insurance he will have it and if 
an agent will not hunt him up he will hunt up the agent. 

It is doubtful if the grand aggregate of fire insurance 
in force would be reduced 10 percent if there were not a 
solitary agent in the country, but merely offices where 
insurance were sold to the people who came to buy it. 
This is where the stock companies are wasteful, and until 
they have reduced their selling expense to something like 
the selling expense of other standard commodities they 
should not complain of rates and profits being too low. 
But in the meantime they have the very real disadvantage 
of losing the best and most profitable business, and they 
can get it back, if at all, only by showing substantial 
assets, by proving equal soundness and by meeting the 
rates made by the mutual companies on this class of 
business. Whether they can do it or not is a question 
which time alone can answer, though the impression now 
prevailing is that the mutuals are gaining while the 
stock companies are losing. 


ELECTRICAL LOGGING. 


_ One of the improvements in logging methods which 
is demanded by the needs of the time is an electrically 
driven machine for felling trees and cross cutting them 
into logs. A machine for this purpose has been devised, 
using steam as a motive power. It is efficient but cum- 
bersdme and costly to operate inasmuch as its radius 
of action is very limited at one setting of the boiler. 
The method used is to conduct the steam from the 
boiler by steam hose to a steam cylinder driving the 
saw. There is of course more or less loss of steam 
from condensation in the hose and the boiler must be 
moved after cutting every few trees. 

An electrically driven device, however, could have 
a more or less permanent station established in a 
convenient locality for development of the power, per- 
haps along the logging road, from which by wires the 
power could be taken over a radius of a mile or more 
without difficulty or material loss. Then all there 
would be at the point of operation would be the elec- 
trical motor driving the saw. This whole mechanism 
should not be heavier than the steam sawing device 
spoken of above. If such a device has been perfected 
the LUMBERMAN has not been informed of it, and it 
would suggest to manufacturers of saw mill machinery 
the designing and manufacture of a complete equipment 
for this purpose. , ‘ 

It is suggested by one manufacturer that- such an 
appliance would be only to a heavy growth 
of timber, but it seems probable that it could be made 
sufficiently portable so that a very ordinary stand— 
of, say, only 3,000 or 4,000 feet to the acre—could 
be more economically handled in that way than as at 
present. Steam skidding and logging appliances are 
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used now on timber that does not run over 5,000 feet 
to the acre with apparently satisfactory results, although 
of course the more heavy the growth of timber the 
greater the economy experienced over ordinary methods. 
The same economy should apply to an electrical fell- 
ing and cross cutting device. 

It is strange that something of this sort has not 
been put on the market before this. It is the only 
missing link in the chain of mechanical operations for 
the conversion of standing timber into lumber. Logs 
are taken from the woods to the railroad or to a 
water course by steam; if to a railroad, they are loaded 
on the cars by steam power, transported by steam to 
the mill, taken into the mill by steam and put through 
all the processes from there to the car on which they 
are shipped, with very slight expenditure of muscular 
power on the part of human beings. The felling of 
the timber and cutting of the trees into logs are, how- 
ever, still done as of old with ax and saw. 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT GUM. 


Poor, old, cheap, neglected gum some time or other 
will come into its own due proportion of esteem and 
value. For a good many years foreigners have handled 
this American wood, have used it for fine purposes, 
have expended much care on its conversion into articles 
of use or ornament and under sundry fancy names it has 
achieved popularity in England and on the continent; 
but at home it has been of comparatively little account. 

This was natural because it is a wood that requires 
some special care in its handling to produce satisfactory 
results. It has a tendency to warp and split during the 
process of seasoning which can be overcome only by 
intelligent care. Other woods have been available that 
could more readily be handled. But the time has come 
when a little care in preparation and handling is not 
begrudged when a serviceable wood and perhaps a hand- 
some profit are the result. ; 

Gum still has the advantage in this country of being 
cheap. A good deal of the timber can be secured as a 
part of a purchase based on other varieties of hard- 
woods, without being given any separate estimate or 
value, while if it figure in the transaction it is invoiced 
at a low price. Consequently but a slight amount for 
stumpage has to be added to the cost of logging to 
represent the value of the logs at the mills. 

Gum has received more study within the last four 
or five years at the hands of the American hardwood 
lumber producers than altogether in its previous his- 
tory. The study of it has embraced questions as to its 
quality, its possible uses and the best methods of man- 
ufacture. 

A Memphis hardwood lumberman who is known as one 
of the best mill men in the country makes something 
of a specialty of this wood. He has demonstrated in 
the first place that it is an extremely durable timber. 
He has a mill whose foundation and framework, as far 
as wood enters into them, are of gum. He says he has 
demonstrated (not in that mill because it is as yet too 
new for its record to be of special value) that gum is 
practically impervious to rot. It will last under ground 
or above ground, in wet or dry, or with alternation of 
wet and dry and will last indefinitely. Added to its 
durability is its strength. It is a hard wood, though 
easily worked as compared with some others, and it 
is strong, making one of the best building timbers in 
the market. It is perhaps not the strongest of woods, 
but it is close to the front. It is a beautiful wood as 
far as the red heart is concerned, and that in a good 
tract will constitute the bulk of the tree. It is a 
favorite material nowadays for tobacco boxes and even 
cigar boxes, being treated so as to imitate Spanish 
cedar. It is a fine finishing wood, having a beautiful 
color and figure and taking a fine polish. These same 
qualities make it a desirable furniture wood. It also 
makes a good and durable flooring material and the 
sap has been used with success in the shape of drop 
siding and for other outside work. 

But, as stated above, care is required in manufacture 
and handling to produce the results achieved by this 
particular operator and by a’ few others whose prod- 
uct has received the approval of’ domestic consumers 
and foreign buyers. This care is shown in the mill and 
in the yards.’ It goes with a careful study of the wood; 
and it may be said really no greater expenditure of 
money is required than in handling any other wood 

“less peculiar in its character. What is needed is 
knowledge and the expenditure of some pains, which 
cost but little. 

The care to be shown in the mill is to be expended 
not so much on the log deck as in the secondary 
processes. Gum logs show the checking proclivities of 
the wood, and it is said that the checks in the ends 
of logs will, if not cut off, extend some distance into 
the lumber. Therefore in trimming good lumber the 
trimmer should cut equally off from both ends of the 
board, so as far as possible to eliminate these end checks. 
Then the stuff should be carefully piled, well supplied 
with cross sticks and well covered. 

Gum can be quarter sawed to advantage, in which 
process it produces a peculiar figure something like that 
of vermillion. A number of people have tried quarter 
sawing gum with but little success and have usually 
abandoned the process. One of the first requisites for 
Success is to seleet only the largest and best logs. The 
process is not like that followed in quartering oak where 
it is desirable to get as near to the line of the radial 
Tays as possible, but any cut that crosses the annular 
growth at an angle of 45 degrees or more will answer. 
In this respect gum can be economically quartered in the 
same way as it is done in yellow pine mills, 


Letters to the Editor. 


Inspection of Cedar Ties. 

HAMILTON, ONt., Feb. 7.—Editor AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Would you kindly let me have a copy of the specification 
which governs the —a of cedar ties as in vogue in 
the Chicago market? y doing so you will greatly oblige. 

Rosert THOMSON & Co. 

(Mr. Raber, of Raber & Watson, one of the largest 
handlers of cedar ties in the city, states: “There is 
no standard specification possible for cedar ties, except 
that they shall be well manufactured from sound tim- 
ber. Regarding the allowable defects there is such a 
variety in these that they cannot be arbitrarily specified. 
There is in cedar dry rot, butt rot or swamp rot and 
ant rot. More of the butt rot can be allowed than of 
the dry rot, as the former extends up only a few inches 
and the latter a considerable distance. The ant rot 
must be carefully watched, as these insects often cut 
the interior without the damage being exteriorly appar- 
ent.” 

Charles Hayward, purchasing agent of the Chicago & 
North-Western railway, furnished the following as that 
road’s general specification for hewn ties of all woods 
including cedar: 





Specifications for 7-Inch Ties. 


All ties must be pole ties; well and smoothly hewed or 
sawed out of sound, straight thrifty timber, and must be 
exactly eight (8) feet long, with sawed ends; the bark all 
taken off; must be uniformly seven (7) inches thick between 
the faces; each face side to be seven (7) inches wide or 
wider at the narrowest place; face sides to be straight, truly 
lined and parallel with each other; all ties must be deliv- 
ered on siding at or above the grade of railway tracks within 
fifty (50) feet of same, and subject to inspection and count 
of the purchasing agent or any authorized agent of this 
company, whose action in counting and receiving or reject- 
ing the ties offered shall be final and conclusive. 


Specifications for 6-Inch Ties 


Will be the same as above, except that uniform thickness 
between the faces shall be six (6) inches and the face side 
shall not be less than six (6) inches at the narrowest place. 

Red oak ties same as above, but not less than seven (7) 
inch face. 

Delivery of standard cedar and six-inch cedar ties must be 
made in separate piles on track. 


Conditions. 


Inspections will be made monthly, and payments within 
thirty (30) days thereafter, and the company reserves the 
right to stop deliveries at any time on thirty days’ notice. 

Parties delivering ties must not take down the company’s 
fence to deliver on right of way unless specially permitted 
to do so by a road master or a section foreman. 

Owner’s name or mark must be on each pile, each thick- 
ness and kind piled separately. 

CHas. HAYWARD, 


Chicago, Ill., November 1, 1900. Purchasing Agent. 


The specifications for sawn ties were, however, 6x8 
inches in dimension, 8 feet long. Eprror.] 





Grading of Waney Board. 


An Arkansas correspondent writes the LUMBERMAN as 
follows: 


In measuring a common and cull grade of inch cottonwood 
should any deductions in the number of feet in the board 
be made for wane, if in spite of such defect there yet re- 
mains more than half of the board that will work half 
without waste? For instance, say a board is twelve feet 
long and eight to twelve inches wide, but there is wane on 
one or two edges extending from one to three feet in length, 
and from one to three inches deep at the end, tapering out 
to the width of the board at the length above mentioned, one 
to three feet in length. See pencil sketch enclosed. We do 
not see anything touching directly this manner of putting it 
in the last edition of the inspection rules. 


The accompanying sketch shows a waney edged board, 
but the wane might round off the corners of one end of 
the board. There seems to be some doubt as to what 
would be done by an inspector of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in regard to such a piece, If the 
wane were not greater than the thickness of the board— 











A SPECIMEN WANEY EDGED BOARD. 


that is, did not round off the corners—it probably would 
be measured full and reduced a grade, so that if it were 
otherwise cull it would be thrown out ertirely. But if 
the corners were rounded off probably it would be re- 
garded as improperly manufactured and not measured 
at all. Perhaps Surveyor-General Wall will be willing 
to throw some light on this question. One piece of advice 
to shippers is always in order: Don’t ship such a board 
as described above. 


—_—eraea 


Utilizing Sawdust. 


West HAveN, CoNnN., Feb. 2.—Editor American LUMBER- 
MAN.—Can you inform us if there is such a machine made 
as a sawdust maker to work up blocks and waste into saw- 
dust? If so, will you kindly state where we may find 

a machine? 
” Tue H. H. Ricnarps LuMBeR COMPANY. 


{If the object is to reduce waste material to a form 
which can readily be carried by a blower and fed as is 
sawdust under the boiler of a woodworking plant, a 
machine which will answer the purpose is the so called 
“hog” or edgings grinder, which reduces refuse to more 
or less fine chips; but if the object be to make a mate- 
rial resembling sawdust in ite fineness or perhaps to 
reduce it to flour, we do not know of any such machine 


made in this country, though we understand that such 
machines are in use. There is a foreign process of reduc- 
ing wood to a powder which is mixed with some other 
material and pressed into ornamental forms for decora- 
tive purposes. Any of the LUMBERMAN’s readers or 
advertisers who know of such a machine as indicated 
above, will confer a favor by advising us thereof.— 
Eprror.] 





Tales of the Trade. 


A Popular Railroader’s Promotion. 

The announcement was made in St. Paul a few days 
ago of the advancement of the popular railroad man, 
A. L. Craig, who has for many years been assistant 
general passenger and ticket agent of the Northern 
Pacific railway under C. S. Fee, the general passenger 
agent. He resigned to accept the appointment of gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., succeed- 
ing W. H. Hurlburt. Mr. Craig is a very popular rail- 
road man, not only in transcontinental railway circles 
but with all railway men in the northwest, and his pro- 
motion is but a deserved recognition of his ability. In 
speaking of Mr. Craig’s departure in a recent interview 
Mr. Fee said: 

“It is needless for me to say, even while rejoicing in 
Mr. Craig’s well deserved recognition and promotion, 
that I am very sorry to have him leave the Northern 
Pacific. Our relations personally and officially have been 
of the most cordial character. He is a splendid man 
and goes to his new position admirably equipped for 
the duties he is to assume.” 

Mr. Craig has been in the service of the Northern 
Pacifie for eighteen years, having commenced originally 
in the engineer’s department; later he was employed in 
the passenger department. He will be succeeded as assist 
ant general passenger and ticket agent by A. N, Cleland, 
heretofore general clerk in the passenger department, 
who is a man well fitted for the office. 








Appealing to the Defunct. 


This is a short and veracious story of a woman—she 
herself would have said “lady”—canvasser, the firm 
name of a lumber house and a hasty exit. The firm 
name frequently furnishes no clew to the personnel of 
the firm, and many have fallen, as did the canvasser, 
into the error of asking for the assumed head of the 
firm when calling on a strange house. 

The woman canyasser pushed open the door of Charles 
S. Riley & Co.’s office im the Girard building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and, casting a hasty glance at the firm 


“name emblazoned upon the glass, entered. John T. 


Riley was talking with a visitor and the woman, pos- 
sessing enough sense not to break in upon his business, 
sank into a convenient chair to wait. After a moment 
or two, Mr. Riley, ever chivalrous, perceiving his new 
caller, stepped over and politely asked her if she desired 
to see him. Perhaps she was new to her business, or 
perhaps it was a day off with her and she should have 
been in her bed, or perbaps she took the senior of the 
two brothers for the head bookkeeper, for instead of 
intuitively recognizing Mr. Riley as a member of the 
firm and unfolding her mission on the opportunity 
offered, she replied that she “wanted to see Mr. Charles 
Riley.” John T. looked at her for a moment through 
his glasses, then over them and then under them, and 
finally remarked slowly, “I am afraid you will never be 
able to see Mr. Charles Riley, for he has been dead 
some years.” The woman blushed, looked six ways at 
once, stammered out something about it “being a mis- 
take,” amd switched out of the office much more rapidly 
than she had entered. 





Beer as a Protection from Burglars. 
Edmund F. Dodge, of the hardwood firm of P. G. Dodge 


. & Co., 2116 Lumber street, this city, is firmly convinced 


of the efficacy of bottled beer in the prevention of bur- 
glary. Last week Tuesday night his office was visited 
by a corps of expert burglars, who immediately went 
to work on the big safe in the front room. They drilled 
one hole clear into the safe, but getting thirsty while 
at work and happening to discover a case of beer in 
the adjoining office occupied by Candee & Co., directed 
their energies toward emptying the case, with such 
success that they forgot all about the valuables that were 
in the safe and abandoned the operation. Mr. Dodge 
says he intends to keep a full stock of beer on hand 
hereafter, in his neighbor’s office, of course; and if the 
pointer is worth anything to other lumbermen in the 
district or to the burglars they are cordially weleome 
to it. 





Census Inquiry That Went Wrong. 

Upon the blank used by the census enumerators in 
taking statistics of the recent census one of the ques- 
tions asked regarding the person to whom the blank 
applied was “Length of residence.” A few of the enume- 
rators understood this question to require inquiry regard- 
ing the dimensions of the house in which the “censused” 
person resided, and sent in their answers accordingly, 
giving dimensions, “74x40” etc., some of them also vol- 
unteering the information as to how many stories the 
house contained. Several thousands of enumerators, how- 
ever, were foolish enough to take this question as refer- 
ring to the time that the person had resided in this 
country and the benign purposes of the census office in 
getting some reliable data on the mumber and size of 
residence buildings in the country was thereby defeated, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Russian Drouths and One of Their Causes—Some Views and a Review of the Manchester 
Ship Canal—llanchester’s Gain, but Hardly Liverpool’s Loss—Two Big 
Manchester Lumber Bills and Who Got Them—The 
Latest Lumber Missionary to Europe. 





Lumbering in Russia—404. 

The problem of checking the former practically un- 
hindered destruction of what, in a very true sense, may 
be called the national forests of Russia has been referred 
to in The Editor’s European Observations. Peter the 
Great was the first to recognize by enactment the pros- 
pective value of the arboreal treasures of his realm, 
and placed the Russian forests under imperial admin- 
istration. This arrangement, however, was abrogated 
by Catherine II in favor of the nobility, but experience 
proves this was a mistake. But later emperors have 
done much in “improvement” of the forest laws. <A 
Russian proverb, “When man comes, water goes,” shows 
that the process is not exclusively modern. The disap- 
pearance of water courses in Russia, attributed to the 
destruction of the forests, has been going on for cen- 
turies. Lakes have evaporated to the last drop. Then 
there is a loss of the rivers. Cut down trees, and you 


infalliably devote to evaporation a part of the supply 
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of the nearest water course. The river Tiligul is an 
illustration. In 1825 it was represented on the Russian 
military maps as being united to the sea by a broad 
mouth, and now at this very spot there is an isthmus 
over which goes the post road from Nikolaef to Odessa. 
Formerly the Tiligul drove fifteen to twenty saw 
mills, big and little; today not one of these remains, 
the flow of the river having become practically nil. The 
Volga also is beginning to give cause for serious appre- 
hension. In the autumn the waters are beginning to 
lack sufficient depth in parts for free navigation. Lack 
of stone throws the country almost wholly upon wood 
for its building material. Also on account of the scare- 
ity of coal, Russia has been practically dependent upon 
her forests for the carrying on of most of her indus- 
trial operations. What the domestic stove and the rail- 
way locomotive have heretofore turned into smoke and 
flame every year is a quantity almost too vast to be 
calculated, Since 1864 the ministry of the domains 
has made many attempts to lay down general rules for 
the preservation of the forests, but up to a comparatively 
recent date all of these attempts have been partially par- 
alyzed by the obstinate and constant opposition of 
private interests. 


The Manchester Ship Canal—405. 


My readers will doubtless remember having read some- 
thing at the time about the opening of the Manchester 
shipping canal upon January 1, 1894, at ,.which time 
this stupendous feat of engineering attracted great at- 
tention through the world as one of the greatest of the 
works of man. I first saw it the year of its com- 
pletion and before the magnitude of its commercial 





Vessel in Dry Dock at Moderwheel Basin. 


utility had been proven. The talk at one time was that 
the canal opening up Manchester as a port of entry 
would diminish if not absolutely extinguish the Liver- 
pool lumber interests, This did not happen and has 
not yet happened, although at one period since ther 
it was felt that the arbitrary action of the Liverpool 
dock board would assist materially in that direction; 
nevertheless a tremendous volume of business hag been 
maintained at Liverpool and the ship canal has even 
been of direct berefit to many Liverpool firms, in that 


they have taken advantage of it in the extension of 
their business throughout the interior, sending much 
of their wood goods to Manchester and having it dis- 
tributed at that town. But Manchester has developed 
quite a timber trade of its own, and the shippimg canal 
company has catered especially to this trade, providing 
first class dock and quay facilities. The receipts in 
Manchester during 1894 were 78,633 tons, and by 1897 
they had increased to 223,147 tons. The Manchester 
docks covered 256 acres, and a part of this timber storage 
ground is represented in the first of the accomparying 
illustrations. Kven this extent of area does not 
seem to be adequate, and an important wharf has been 
constructed at Eccles and still further quays have been 
constructed on the Trafford park side of the canal. 
Trafford park was lately a residential estate consisting 
of 1,183 acres. It is, however, now being sold in lots for 
the establishment of factories, ete., and a portion of it, 
as above suggested, is available for additional timber 
business at Manchester. Railway accommodations have 
been provided by which timber can be piled in Trafford 
park for about the same cost as at the canal docks 
themselves. There are fifteen or twenty lines now run- 
ning steamers between American ports and Manchester, 
covering all the ports upon the American coast from St. 
John to Galveston. 

The accompanying picture which represents -the 
steamer discharging what look like cedar posts is a view 
at one of the Manchester docks, and the timber is in 
reality pulp wood, ‘The picture which shows a vessel 
upon a floating dry dock is of interest also in indicating 
the width of the canal at Mode Wheel, near Manchester. 
The canal betweeen Mode Wheel and Barton is 230 feet 
wide. The fourth view represents the offices of three 


large timber importers at Manchester docks, the central 
office being of our old friends, Lightbound, Rigby & Co., 
a branch of their Liverpool office. 

While the Manchester ship canal has since its con- 
struction been of much service to the lumber trade, in its 
construction there were used some very large timber 
bills; although these were not so large as they would 











Discharging Pulpwood, Manchester Docks. 


have been but for the habit our English friends have of 

constructing such improvements largely of granite, con- 

crete and other materials intended to last for all time. 
American-B8uilt English Structures—406. 

One of the after results of the construction of the 
canal was the erection of an immense grain elevator, 
which was unique in being the first one ever constructed 
in England entirely of wood. From 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 feet of pitch pine was used in the construction of this 
elevator, and it was furnished by the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., which company dis- 
tributed the order among various. southern mills. <A 
great hullabaloo was raised by the insurance companies, 
which at first refused to assume any risks whatever upon 
this immense building. Eventually, however, one of the 
companies undertook to place the entire line of insurance 
aml the other great companies forsook their coyness and 
became as eager to secure a part of the reinsurance as 
they usually are to secure new risks of the most desirable 
character, 

The “pitch pine elevator,” as it usually is known on 
account of its novelty, has not burned as yet and has 
proved a very satisfactory investment, and an immense 
business is conducted through it. Another immense 
construction is being commenced at Manchester by the 
Westinghouse electric people, who have planned to erect 
there for the manufacture of the Westinghouse electric 
appliances of all sorts a practical duplicate of one of 
their American factories. It will be largely of pitch pine 
and iron, of slow burnimg construction, and the bill of 
lumber, about 4,000,000 feet, was contracted about four 
months ago by D. L. Gillespie, of D, L. Gillespie & Co., 
Pittsburg, and C. I, Millard, secretary of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis. The construction 
will not only use American materials, but also employ 
American brains in its superintendence, for J, C. Stew- 
art, of James Stewart & Co., the well known St. Louis 
civil emgineers and contractors, has left for England to 
oversee the construction, This engineering company does 


an immense business in this country and has just com- 
pleted $600,000 worth of construction work at Galveston, 
Tex., in repairing the ravages of the great storm and 
flood which devastated that popular Texas port. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that the Westing- 
house company is also planning to erect a factory in 
Russia, where it already has a small plant. 


Another Lumberman on a Foreign Mission—407. 


L. Methudy, the well known St. Louis lumberman, at 
the time this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reaches its readers will be a couple of days’ journey 
from Jand on a European trip, leaving New York upon 
Thursday. This visit is somewhat of a recreative char- 


acter, but Mr. Methudy is too thorough a lumberman 
to make such a visit entirely for his health as long as 
he has the stock and means and the experience for cater- 





Timber Piling Ground, Manchester. 


ing very effectively to a larger foreign export trade 
than the very satisfactory one which he already has. 
He will therefore visit the trade while abroad, and his 
sociability and genial manner will undoubtedly cause 
him to be a welcome visitor, aside from that hospitality 
which is characteristic of the lumber trade upor the 
other side. 

Mr. Methudy is himself an adopted son of America 
and first saw the light upon Austrian soil. At the age 
of 17 he came to America in 1855 and took a clerkship 
in a New York export house until the breaking out of 
the civil war. He went into that conflict with the en- 
gineers’ corps, saw service as assistant adjutant general 
and was mustered out as a captain of artillery May 1, 
1866, being one of the last men to leave the army. He 
then took up his abode in St. Louis, where in 1870 two 
memorable events of his life occurred. One was his 
marriage to a daughter of one of the most honored 
citizens of St. Louis, Miss Louisa E. Kehr, who is a 
sister of the Hon. Edward C. Kehr, president of the 
St. Louis Bar Association and formerly a member of 
congress. This talent for the law descended to one of 
Mr. Methudy’s sons, who is a practicing lawyer in St. 
Louis. Mr. Methudy’s family now nwmbers five children. 

Going back to 1870, the other important event was 
Mr. Methudy’s entry into the lumber business, the firm 
style being Methudy & Meyer. This partnership con- 
tinued for eighteen years and was succeeded by Mr. 
Methudy himself, who continued under his own name 
for another ten years, until 1898. At that time an im- 
portant position was offered him in the managership of 
the sales department of the Gurdon Lumber Company, 
which he accepted. On the first of the present year he 





L. METHUDY, OF ST, LOUIS. 


again established himself in the hardwood and export 
business. 

Mr. Methudy was for a number of years a member of 
the board of education, was for thirteen years a director 
in the St, Louis Exposition Association and has in other 
ways ‘manifested his interest in public affairs. He was 
the first man to compile statistics of the St. Louis lum- 
ber trade. I am pleased herewith to reproduce one of 
Mr. Methudy’s latest portraits, which with the above 
remarks will serve as an introduction to the foreign 
trade. ~&E 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


The Distinction Between Good and Unreliable Underwriters— Factory Mutuals and the Scope 
of Their Operations—Big Risks That Represent Responsibility—Require- 
ments and Working Capital of Some Companies. 








The Factory Mutuals. 


In the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN of January 5, A. L. 
Artz, inspector for the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., had an article entitled 
“Gold Bricks in Insurance,” which gave a list of insur- 
ance companies that he denominated as “wild cat.” Mr. 
Artz seems to have been “buncoed” to some extent in 
the preparation of this Jist. He took it from the Stand- 
ard, an organ of the old line stock companies, published 
in Boston, which seems to have been a reprint in the 
main of a list prepared by the insurance commissioner 
of Missouri of companies not formally admitted to 
that state. 

The fist included some undoubted wild cats and per- 
haps a few absolutely fraudulent concerns, but it also 
jacluded companies or associations which are absolutely 
sound but which for one reason or other do not care 
so be admitted to the state. Some of them are perfectly 
uble to secure admission if they care to comply with 
the requirements imposed by the Missouri statutes, but 
which weuld involve perhaps the deposit of money 
and taxation. Many mutual companies, no matter how 
souné, do not care for formal admission to any state 
except those in which they are organized and where 
their home officials are located. Some mutual companies 
are ineligible under the laws of certain states, even 
though they may be of unquestioned soundness and fully 
perform the services for which they were organized. 
Viery likely the leading and reputable lumbermen’s in- 
surance associations could not be admitted to Missouri, 
although in proportion to business done their assets and 
reserves may be far beyond those of any stock company. 

Among the companies thus listed—the list not neces- 
sarily implying any unreliability—are a number of the 
so-called “factory mutuals” of New England and other 
portions of the east—companies which have stood the 
test of time; whose resources are very large; whose 
methods are more strict than those of any stock com- 
pany, and who are entitled to and receive the cordial 
support of their membership. Among those may be 
named the Mercantile and the Narragansett mutuals of 
Providence, R. I.; the Manton Mutual, of Philadelphia; 
the Mutual Fire and the Patapsco Mutual, of Baltimore. 
In the original list as published by the insurance 
commissioner of Missouri there are a number of other 
eastern mutuals in regard to which the Standard had 
such information that it did not include them in its 
reprinted list. In addition, the list includes two Chi- 
cago companies of the same sort. These are the Mill 
Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company and the Pro- 
tection Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

There are about thirty factory mutuals of recognized 
standing which co-operate in covering first class manu- 
facturing risks. Of these some confine their operations 
to the east, some go as far as Ohio, some write up 
first class risk as far west as the Missouri river. Of 
those operating in the west—co-operating in the writing 
of large lines—are the Cotton & Woolen Manufactur- 
ers’, the Rubber Manufacturers’ and the Industrial of 
Boston; the Mercantile and the Narragansett of Provi- 
dence; the Keystone, Manton and the Philadelphia Man- 
ufacturers’ of Philadelphia; the Mutual Fire and the 
Patapsco of Baltimore, and the Protection and Mill 
Owners’ of Chicago. In addition to these companies 
there are the Hope and What Cheer of Baltimore, which 
co-operate on large lines when the other companies 
named do not feel warranted in taking a risk of per- 
haps a million or more. Altogether there are only 
twelve of the eastern co-operative companies that will 
write as far west as Chicago, seven of which are entered 
in Illinois, which, added to the two in Chicago, makes 
fourteen available for western business. 

These companies are absolutely uniform in their meth- 
ods and mutual in their management, both as relates 
to the policy holders who are their stock holders and 
in their relations to each other. They join in 
the inspection of risks as they join in underwriting 
them. ‘To illustrate the business they do and the char- 
acter of people who are back of them and who avail 
themselves of this class of insurance, which is unex- 
celled by any stock company insurance in the country, 
we might mention the following concerns, some or all 
of whom are familiar to our readers: The Laird-Nor- 
ton Company and the Winona Lumber Company, of 
Winona, Minn.; C. L. Ring, of West Duluth, Minn., 
(these three concerns by the Protection and Mill Own- 
ers’) ; the Plano Manufacturing Company, of West Pull- 
man, Ill. This latter company carries all the insurance 
on its immense plant with these companies. Two-fifths 
of the entire insurance of the McCormick Harvester Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is placed with these factory mutuals. 
The Deering Harvester Company, of Chicago, places all 
of its insurance with them. The W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, the greatest manufacturer of pianos and organs 
in the United States, with an immense plant in Chicago, 
carries all of its insurance with the mutuals named. 
The Simonds Manufacturing Company, the great saw 
manufacturer, of Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, places 
all of its insurance with them; nearly all of the plants 
and all the large ones of the American Car & Foundry 
Company are insured by them. Nearly all of the in- 
Surance protection to the Studebaker Bros. Manufactur- 
mg Company, of South Bend, Ind., is afforded by 
them. he entire line of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


of Philadelphia, is placed with these factory mutuals. 
The same is the case with the General Electric Com- 
pany of Schenectady, N. Y.—its full line of several mil- 
lions of dollars is all carried by mutuals of this class, 
including all of the thirty, with possibly two or three 
exceptions. All of this business originating in the 
west is placed partly through the Protection Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, or the Mill Owners’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of the same city. As 
these companies co-operate in various ways so they do 
in the original inspection and in taking the business. 

The Protection Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
the oldest of the two Chicago companies of this type. 
At the end of 1900 it had a little over $16,000,000 of 
insurance in force. The premiums received during the 
vear amounted to $166,672.29; the interest received dur- 
ing the year was $6,761.33; the losses paid, $37,931.40; 
dividends paid during the year, $95,335.28; total losses 
paid since the organization of the company, $240,249.75, 
and the total dividends paid since organization, $476,- 
297.11. On December 31, last, the total assets of the 
company were $942,943.04. 

The Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Chicago, was organized in 1895, but considering its age 
its statement is even better than that of the Protection. 
It paid losses during 1900 amounting to $17,320.02, 
and dividends to the amount of $45,326.22. Its total 
assets at the end of the year were $494,467.91. 

In any such question as this personnel is of impor- 
tance. The directors of the Protection, of Chicago, are 
Franklin H. Head, of the American Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; F. S. Fish, Studebaker Bros. Manufac- 
turing Company, South Bend, Ind.; George W. Powell, 
of the Amazon Knitting Company, Muskegon, Mich.; 8S. 
llorsheim, of the Chicago Corset Company, Chicago and 
Aurora, Ill.; John C, Fetzer, of the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. S. Russel, 
of the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
and the American Radiator Company, Chicago, Detroit 
and Buffalo; Edward L. Brown, of the Chicago Drop 
Forge & Foundry Company, Kensington, Ill.; John Wid- 
dicomb, of the John Widdicomb Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The directors of the Mill Owners’ of Chicago 
are of the same class; the secretary of both companies 
is Robert Jardine. 

Looking to the eastern companies we find among the 
directors the name of Edward Atkinson, who is probably 
the most distinguished exemplar of mutual factory insur- 
ance, and he is sponsor for the Boston companies. 
Take the Philadelphia Manufacturers’, for instance: 
Theodore C, Search, president of the National Exporters’ 
Association, is president of the company; John H. 
Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and Jacob 
Disston, of Henry Disston Sons Company, the famous 
saw manufacturers, are directors. 

These companies take only first class risks and only 
large ones. They must all be sprinkled risks and other- 
wise be placed and kept in perfect condition. The uni- 
form requirement of those who become interested in 
those companies is that the regular annual premium 
shall be paid in advance. Where this amount is de- 
manded, meaning thousands of dollars, it is not a weak 
company that will accept such insurance; the policy 
holders are people who can afford to lock up large sums 
of money depending on future dividends for their com- 
pensation—the dividends resulting from the saving 
effected in insurance. It is therefore evident that the 
old line stock companies do not look with pleasure upon 
the loss of an enormous amount of insurance placed 
upon the best manufacturing establishments of the 
country in this way, in which they have lost heavily, 
for the thirty factory mutuals referred to have placed 
over $1,000,000,000 of insurance. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 13.—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut was held on February 13 at Republican hall, 
New Haven, Conn. There was a large attendance, over 
100 members being present, and the proceedings were 
followed with much interest. Owing to the absence of 
President William H. Judd, who was in Missouri on 
personal matters, Vice President Everett J. Lake, of 
Hartford, presided. ‘The following officers for 1901 were 
elected: President, William H. Judd, Stamford; vice 
president, E. B. Bronson, Winstead; secretary and treas- 
urer, Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven; directors for one 
year, F. B. Bordman, Waterbury; Charles D. Barnes, 
Southington ; H. F. Jourdan, Brantford; directors for 
two years, J. L. Tomlinson, Bridgeport; William H. 
Judd, Stamford; O. Davis, Middletown; directors for 
three years, E. H. Barnum, New Haven; F. V. Chap- 
pell, New London; O. FE. Swift, New Britain; insurance 
director, Charles E. Alling, New Haven. A committee 
of three consisting of Vice President Everett J. Lake, 
Charles S. De Forest and Secretary Louis A. Mansfield, 
was appointed to attend the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburg, 
Pa., March 6 and 7. Following the business meeting a 
dinner was served at the new Tontine hotel. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


It is difficult to see how the buyer of coal will be 
directly affected by conclusions reached at the interna- 
tional conference of producers and miners at Columbus 
last week. The ratification of the old agreement leaves 
the scale as before. There are, however, minor issues 
that will have to be threshed out at the various state 
conventions of operators and miners, chief among which, 
perhaps, are those of Illinois. Producers of this state 
were at variance with those of other states at the Colum- 
bus convention and some of the evils of which they 
complain will be taker up when employer and employee 
meet at Springfield, this state, about February 25. 

Bituminous coal has been helped by the more season- 
able weather during the past ter days, but not enough 
to add any especial strength to values. Cars on track 
are fewer but there remain more than enough for cur- 
rent needs. Prices accordingly have not responded nota- 
bly to the severer weather, though in some localities 
and on some grades there has been improvement. In 
the congested centers, like this city, the most palpable 
weakness exists. Severe penalties attach to the producer 
or dealer who buys far beyond his anticipated wants, 
for the car service associations have not only pursued 
their former course of scrutiny but have extended to 
surrounding suburbs their supervisior of the coal traffic. 
They have also placed at the various railway stations 
men who carefully note the arrival of every car of coal, 
and complacent station agents, who heretofore were dis- 
posed to resent the inquisitiveness of the outside em- 
ployees, are helpless to extend assistance to the coal 
buyer by withholding a report of the arrival of the coal 
for a day or a week, as circumstances suggest. More- 
over, some of the railways have reduced the limit at 
which coal can be held by the producer im cars at out- 
lying yards from fifteen to five days. These innovations 

irectly affect the market by forcing the sale of coal 
much more quickly than was the custom before. They 
tend also to reduce stocks carried by operators or inter- 
mediate holders pending a livelier market. During the 
entire winter there has been more or less adjustment in 
this way, but the full effect of the mew restrictions is 
not sufficiently perceived by the producers to keep the 
market bare of superfluous stocks and in consequence 
buyers have been favored almost constantly with special 
prices. There has been some interruption to traffic 
within the past week on account of the snow and in the 
east transportation facilities are said to be inadequate 
to move the freight offered. This serves to make the 
desire of carriers for quick unloading of their equip- 
ment the more urgent. These are all symptoms of an 
overstocked market. Some slight relief, as noted above, 
has come through a larger demand, but the gain is not 
equal to the needs. Manufacturing plants are adding 
their assistance and asking for more fuel than at amy 
previous time this winter. With this increased call 
continuing indefinitely a strong market would result, 
but the permanency of the demand is in question. At 
Chicago locally prices were reduced on quite a range 
of bituminous products late last week. - 

Anthracite coal has been benefited by the storms and 
low temperature but the relatively scant demand has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. One factor that 
is coming into some notice is the disposition to substi- 
tute cheaper fuels. During this winter a mumber of 
central steam or hot water heating plants have been 
put in operation in small towns and cities in the west, 
the heat being conveyed through underground pipes 
from a central station, where cheap fuel is used, to 
the various residerces within range. Many of these new 
devices are accessories of electrical lighting plants, 
which thus utilize the waste low pressure steam, or fur- 
nish a means of consuming the steam of the power plant 
during the day when lighting is not required. There 
is an active effort now being made by the promoters 
of this novel method of heating residence districts to 
secure their adoption extensively throughout the west. 
Another “leak” in the consumption of anthracite is 
discovered in the annual statement issued by the People’s 
Gas Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, which shows 
66,845 gas stoves in operation December 31, 1900, an 
increase of 19,206 during the year, indicating am exten- 
sive substitution of gas stove for anthracite range in 
kitchen use. What the combined reports of the various 
gas stove manufacturers would show might be even more 
convincing respecting this substitution. 

But the pheromenally low stocks of anthracite coal 
in the west are beginning to impress the market more 
decidedly. There were in Duluth February 1 about 
40,000 tons of anthracite, of which less than 3,000 tons 
was chestnut. There is in consequence a fair demand 
for coal at Chicago for shipment to the far northwest. 
Rail coal arrived freely during January, receipts being 
much greater than for January last year, but within the 
past week the railroads have become to some degree 
crippled by storm and insufficient motive power and 
receipts are now less satisfactory. In fact the change 
for the worse has created enough scarcity to turn the 
market from its previous weakening tendency toward 
strength. Prices are considerably firmer than a week 
ago and very little is now heard about cheap coal. 

There is said to be continued inquiry for anthracite 
coal in the east and the conditions referred to above-— 
the creation of central heating plants fed by cheap fuel 
and the more extended use of gas stoves—do not apply 
there with anything like the same force as im the west, 
where bituminous screenings and anthracite chestnut 
or stove are far apart in quotation. 
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A Dubious Outlook. 

At one time I didn’t know but it would go hard with 
the meeting of the Southeastern Iowa association in 
Davenport. Secretary Burnside wrote me he had been 
in bed for two weeks, and the day his letter was received 
the doctor was punching and poking me to see what 
wheels in my system had slipped a cog. “Grip!” he 
said, with that thoughtful air which doctors have when 
they stroke their long beards. ; 

Maybe you remember when we were all just dying to 
have the grip. It was a disease of Russian nobility, and 
on that account all we fashionable fools wanted it. We 
have gotten over it though. Now we would be willing 
that the Russian nobility should have the whole dose 
of it. We used then, you remember, to write it la grippe. 
How a Russian disease took on the French form in name 
has not been explained. No doubt if we had continued 
to spell it that way there are some who would want it 
now. That is the way the world We evolute 
from fools to wise men—or rather to wiser men than 
we were when we were fools, for we never become very 


woes 
goes. 


wise. . 

[ laid my itinerary before my physician. “IT must be in 
Davenport on Thursday,” I said. He didn’t look as 
though it suited him to have a patient “must” a’ thing. 
“Do you want to take colomel?” he asked, as he gently 
seratched his left knee. “Take anything!” said I. 
“There isn’t enough poison in your case to kill me before 
my times comes. That is what makes me feel safe in a 
doctor’s hands. As for my teeth, have no mind for 
them, for I want these old ones out so I can get a set 
of store teeth anyhow, and if the calomel takes them 
out all the merrier.. I want something that will get 
me to Davenport on schedule time, even if you have 
to give me a dose of dynamite that will blow me there. 

1 got the calomel and on the minute intended I started 
for Davenport feeling pretty well. That is, well for a 
fellow who had taken a handful of calomel and as much 
other stuff. It was not policy to declare from the house 
top just how I did feel, for if I had my best girl would 
have had her arms around my neck and said I was not 
going to any old convention, so there! And I should 
have stayed at home, for | always mind her when I have 
to. Once the disease was broken I depended upon my 
splendid rebounding physical organization to do the rest. 
|! am going to swear by calomel: from this on. When 
vrip takes hold of a fellow just like a bull dog and tugs 
away at his gizzard, evidently biting great pieces right 
out of it, I don’t know what else will grab the villain 
by the throat and shut his wind off as quickly as calomel 
will. ; 

My anxiety in behalf of the interests of the convention 
was no doubt slightly overdrawn. Outside the secretary 
and myself there were the president, vice president, a 
board of a dozen directors, seventy-five members or so, 
all the manufacturers of Davenport and Rock Island, 
and no doubt they would have managed to get along, but 
| didn’t want them to be obliged to. 

Secretary Burnside did not get there. He coaxed his 
doctor to let him go, even urged him to go with him, 
but the wise pill man said if his patient went it would 
be at his own risk. And I tell you at the meeting he 
was missed. I don’t know how any man can be so aw- 
fully good as Ralph Burnside is. He is one of the most 
congenial fellows with the boys imaginable, but over a 
certain line you couldn’t pull him with a hay rope. I 
went from the Davenport meeting to Oskaloosa to see 
how he was getting along and to tell him what a great 
meeting the association had. Oskaloosa, you know, is 
the city of brotherly love, so far as the yard men there are 
concerned, Every dealer thinks that every other dealer 
is the best fellow in the world and treats him accordingly. 
It isn’t a ease of talk with them—it is a case of do. 
I reached Oskaloosa in a blinding snowstorm and it was 
excellent wading on the avenues and boulevards. Ralph 
lives on the fashionable side of one of the up town 
avenues and when I reached his house I looked like a 
giant snowflake, He shows a little wear and tear, but is 
up around the house and even insisted on driving me to 
the station. I objected, but he said his wife was gone 
and he was going to do it. Those wives of ours are 
great restraining influences. They know better in a 
minute what is best for us than we ever know. Ralph’s 
hosts of friends will be glad to hear that he is getting 
along. The success of the association is largely due to 
Mr. Burnside. He has worked day and night for it. 
Now he expects to have to hold up a little all along the 
line. He will go a trifle easy and possibly take a trip or 
two and leave his lumber yard behind. 


On the Way Alone. 

For the first time I went to a lumber convention alone. 
Lamb Line Yard Chesley got off the traim as I got on 
and he said he would like to go, but that day he had to 
check out a yard that the Lamb company had sold. If 
I could have got Chesley cornered upon that train all 
day I would have known something about the yard busi- 
ness by night. From 7 o’clock in the morning until 10:30 
at night I was alone except that I fell in with everybody 
I could, girls and all, but, as Artemas Ward puts it, I 
was out of my “speare.” It would have pleased me bet- 





ter to have snuggled down by the side of a lumberman 
and talked boards and sheds. Once I thought there was 
a rare intellectual treat in sight. There was a young 
lady who said she had been graduated from Nora Springs 
seminary. I tried to get her interested in poetry and 
philosophy, but she kept asking me if I had read this and 
that novel. When I told her I had not she must have 
concluded that I was a chump of a fellow that would eat 
from the end of a spoon instead of from the side of it 
and turned her attention to the snow clad fields as we 
swept along. Then I was obliged to quit her. I went 
over into a vacant seat and chewed my cigar in silence. 
A Fast Ride on Government Ground. 

Those Davenport and Rock Island manufacturers who 
were the hosts of the occasion were on the ground early 
and late. Not a minute did they flag in their efforts. 
They did all that men could do, and they seemed to want 
to do more than that. The few of us who were the ad- 
vance guard were hailed by O. L. Benway, one of the 
reception committee, who dug deep down into us in an 
endeavor to find out what kind of fellows we were and 
what we wanted to do or see. Anything and everything 
was at our command. We decided that for a starter we 
would take a ride on the government island, so Mr. 
Benway ordered up a team that could run like deer. It 
was a large, fancy span of chestnuts that the big Moline 
plow man had owned and when they had run away with 
him several times he sold them to a liveryman, and if 
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they do not break some innocent man’s neck short off 
before he is much older it will be a wonder. These 
horses’ tails were docked in true English style, there 
were those hairy dufunnys, called plumes, stuck in the 
front of the sleigh, the driver had on an astrakan cape, 
and if anybody started out in bigger style than we did 
we didn’t know it. We crossed the great government 
bridge, sniffing the zero wind as it swept up the river, 
turned on the island and as we came in sight of the great 
rows of buildings which cost $2,000,000, with hundreds 
of cannon lying out on skids like so many saw logs, 
flanked by cords and cords of cannon balls, the horses 
began to run. The driver pulled on them until we 
thought he must be exhausted, and then Benway climbed 
on the seat to his rescue. There were lever bits in the 
horses’ mouths, but both of the men could not hold them. 
Away they went like bounding antelope, with the people 
along the way looking at us as in olden days they looked 
at Gilpin when he was making a fast ride. All told, the 
horses must have run two miles with us. I tell you it 
was not only a horse, but two horses, on us. When we 
had left the island and brought around in front of the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works we told the driver to 
take the horses from our sight; that we did not want 
our brains dashed out before the convention of the next 
day, and then we walked back to the hotel a distance of 
a mile and a half. : 

On this island of 1,000 acres, owned by government, 
they make a lot of things pertaining to war. About 
2,000 people are employed at present and all work by the 
piece. Boys who ordinarily would not be able to earn 
more than $10 a month earn $60, or more, in the govern- 
ment shop, working eight hours a day. No women get 
a chance at this snap. Here is one place where we 
coarse creatures cannot complain that the women are 
crowding us off the face of the earth. Harness, canteens, 
cups and a hundred and one other articles which come 
under the head of war equipment are turned out. 

Jumping along in the deep snow close by the roadway 
we saw a fine gray squirrel. A part of the island is 
wooded and in these woods there is considerable small 
game. This game becomes tame, for nobody is permitted 


to molest it. Those men and boys who delight to shoot 
things do not interfere with this game, for you know 
few of us hanker for the job of roiling our Uncle Samuel. 
We know he would not hesitate to pull our ears. Peo- 
ple behave themselves on these government grounds. 
If we were all as kind to one another as the superin- 
tendents of the island are to the game all such arsenals 
would be unnecessary, for then we would have no occa- 
sion to fight. 

During the Spanish war an extra force was put in the 
shops. Anybody who could wax a thread could get a 
chance to make harness. A small arms shop will soon go 
up on the ground. Speaking of our unpleasantness with 
Spain reminds me that a Cedar Rapids man during that 
period furnished 500,000 walnut gun stocks to govern- 
ment, and all were cut from Iowa walnut. Car after 
car load of logs was taken to the factory. The remnants 
of the walnut were sold in the east and in Europe. 
Much of it was in short pieces, such pieces as for in- 
stance would make a round for a chair. I was told he 
might have got a good deal more for the stocks if his 
bid had been higher, as he was $18,000 under all com- 
petitors. It is not generally known how much walnut 
timber is standing in Iowa, a state that generally is re- 
garded as a vast treeless prairie. 

The Entertainments. 

The whole thing came very near being an entertain- 
ment, yet there are a few features which stand out with 
prominence. Heretofore it has been the custom of the 
hosts at the points where the conventions were held to pay 
the hotel bills of the visitors, but the yard men thought 
it was too much, and this time at the request of the 
officials of the association this feature was eliminated. 

Ninety-three sat down at the banquet. The room was 
beautifully trimmed with smilax brought from the south, 
flowers graced the table, and though it was only 2 
o'clock p. m. the windows were curtained, the electric 
buttons pushed and to all intent and purposes we were 
eating at midnight—the orthodox time for banquets. 
A fine orchestra accompanied us. The menu was of fine 
quality and in quantity sufficient to have filled a hun- 
dred veritable tramps from boots up. The landlord 
donned an association badge and was on hand personally 
to see that all went well. At the clang of the bell every 
waiter, a symphony in black, moved as though he had 
been in training at West Point for the occasion. 

Here I want to dwell for a minute on the wisdom of 
the people who devised the banquet. Don’t we know that 
as a rule after dinner speaking is a bore from Boretown? 
There is not one man in a thousand who ean entertain an 
audience. We listen to these speeches for the reason that, 
it is good manners to do so, but all the time we wish 
they were in tophet—not the men but the dry talk they 
are getting off, So the Davenport men said, we will have 
none of it—that is not much of it. They did have Mr. 
Roach, of Muscatine, and myself on the list. Roach can 
talk. He is postmaster. On one occasion he stripped off 
his coat and made a speech that was the sensation of 
the day. He could have gone to congress if he had wanted 
to, 1 can say no more in public than that my soul is my 
own, and sometimes hardly that. But after Nelson S. 
Darling had stormed the house Roach and I went to the 
toastmaster and begged off. We were smart insomuch 
that we knew we would appear little. We told him we 
were not going up against vaudeville; that when the 
blood of the assembly was at fever heat we were too kind 
hearted to want to dash whole hogsheads of ice water 
over it. The toastmaster is a gentleman and so he fur- 
loughed us. 

Darling was introduced by the toastmaster as a darling 
and he is a darling, sure. Tis bump of imitativeness is 
unusually large. He does not lack much of being able 
to outbark a dog and outroar a lion. His description of 
a circus was highly amusing, but when it came to his 
telephone act we laughed until our throats ached. Then 
he recited “Der Drummer,” some verses of his which were 
published in the AMerIcAN LuMBERMAN. When giving 
one of Riley’s poems the tears ran down the noses of 
several of us. Then we had a dog fight right there in the 
hall, Mr. Darling impersonating both dogs. He is a 
positive genius and has no business selling sash and doors 
out in Oklahoma or anywhere else. Any man who can 
entertain people as Mr. Darling can has been entrusted 
with one of the rarest of talents, and it should be used 
for the good of humanity—for humanity never laughs 
without being the better for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill, a vaudeville team, did their part 
toward entertaining us. Mr. Hill is an expert banjoist, 
and his wife sings coon songs in a taking way. 

In the evening the lumbermen filled the orchestra circle 
in the Burtis Opera House to see Otis Skinner in “Prince 
Otto,” a romantic love play dramatized from one of 
Stevenson’s stories. Tt is a really great play, admirably 
staged and presented by a large company of excellent 
people. 

That night when we were streaming off to bed—which 
was next morning with several of us—we said that we 
didn’t believe that a more enjoyable convention was ever 
held. Tt was short, but it was as sweet as sugar. 

Information in Brief. 

Harry Scott was one of the busy bees. 

We ate etc. for three hours. 

J. B. Crooks kindly asked after my old black cow. 

There were nine new members added to the list. 

It was a dry banquet, but the punch was of double 
strength. 

The badge for the occasion was white satin printed in 
gilt letters. 

Platt Walker was laid up with an old time headache 
and thus missed the big eat. 
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C. A. Knupp is comparatively new in the business and 
he made me blush when he told me of how much assist- 
ance the Realm of the Retailer had been to him. 

The first that A. F, Frudden knows he will be a talker 
from Talktown. If he did not talk good common sense 
{ don’t know it when I hear it. 

The association thanked the lumber papers and their 
representatives who were present. It isn’t every associa- 
tion that thinks of such a thing. 

Thomas Arnold, of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, 
did a small party of us a good turn when he piloted us 
over the immense works of that concern. A thousand 
doors and as many sash are turned out daily. 

silliard rooms adjoimed those in which the meeting 
was held and a few of the members drifted in there and 
made it lively for the balls cut from elephant tusks while 
the rest of us attended to association matters, 

A. K. Emerson, of Newton, in years was the premier 
of the gathering. Back in the ’70s he sold clothing for 
a Chicago house and, traveling over Iowa, he concluded 
it was the state for him, so he has come here to live 
and die. 

The biggest joke of the banquet was that certain genr- 
tlemen thought that Darling, the impersonator, was the 
Realm of the Retailer man of the LUMBERMAN, 

Lee McCann, partner of President McQuaid, was re- 
cently used up in a runaway. As a consequence he 
wore two caps, the orthodox one and another to protect a 
severe scalp wound. 

I should not do my duty if I failed publicly to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to O. L. Benway, of Weyer- 
haeuser & Denkmann. Mr. Benway was a paragon of 
pleasantness and watchfulness throughout. 

In the palmy days of the middle Mississippi river mill 
business at this point—the three connected cities—the 
output was about 200,000,000 feet of lumber yearly.’. 
That amount now is nearly cut in two. 

It is the policy of the officials of the association mot 
to have so much business at the meetings as to tire the 
members out. They believe in doimg the business at other 
times so far as possible and devotimg the convention 
period to matters socially. 

R. W. Clayton said that his neighbor Porter got ar 
office without costing him anything. Mr. Clayton is one 
of the active politicians of the state, hence his surprise 
at such a state of affairs. 

Coming up from Davenport to Oskaloosa the car was 
cold and I attempted to get warm by sitting between Mr. 
Clayton and Billy McCampbell. I got warm, but you can 
guess how much of the seat I occupied. 

When Judge Morse talks to an assembly of yard men 
he tells them what’s what. They learn, if they have not 
learned before, that there is more in association work 
than is bugled around the country. 

KE, G. Franklin, secretary of the Eastern Iowa associa- 
tion, got through with his labors in Clinton, where his 
association met on Thursday, in time to come down and 
mix with us Thursday evening. Mr. Franklin said he 
knew me by the pictures which the LUMBERMAN artist 
had made of me! 

I’. W. Mueller as toastmaster was highly entertaining. 
Probably the hit of his remarks was when he drew the 
menu card, printed on absolutely clear stuff, from his 
pocket and said it was a sample of his firm’s No. 4 
boards. Mr. Mueller was graduated from the state uni- 
ersity at Iowa City. 

Thirteen in a party visited the Rock Island establish- 
ments and not one of them dropped dead. There were 
also thirteen colored waiters and nobody choked to death. 
The only mishap at the hotel was when I failed to hit the 
oysters and squoze lemon juice on my new “pants,” which 
took the color out of them. J. L. Emmons, of West 
Branch, organized a little side association with thirteen 
members and they are still alive. The first we know thir- 
teen will be a lucky number. 

The expression “Happy return of the new century and 
many of them,” which was incorporated in the fraternal 
greeting that was wired to the Eastern Iowa association, 
was a flower of the busy brain of Frank Worrall. Some 
of them looked at it askant and were disposed to criticise. 
“Why,” said Frank, “that’s right. We do want them to 
see many centuries, don’t we? What better could we wish 
a man?” 

Vice President C. W. Thornton, of Ottumwa, is a Mis- 
souriar by birth and came recently to the Iowa town. He 
is that kind of man that the members of the association 
got their eyes on him before he had long been in town 
and concluded he would fill a position. It would not sur- 
prise me if he should be president next year, and he will 
no doubt sustain his popularity. Mr. Thorrton is a little 
more enthusiastic over the Realm of the Retailer than I 
am, and a man of that kind is invariably good natured 
and able. If you want me to go bail for Mr. Thornton I 
stand ready. 

C. M. Porter begged to be let off as secretary, but we 
would have none of it. We thought he would make a good 
Secretary and we think so still. Mr. Porter is not only 
a very successful lumberman but he is one of the public 
Spirited citizens of Oskaloosa. After having received a 
college educatign he took the management of a yard in 
Kansas and came to Oskaloosa, I believe, from the state 
in which Mrs. Nation has beer preparing for the lecture 
platform by smashing saloon fixtures. Mr. Porter is 
about 39 years old, level headed and one of the best of 
fellows as an associate, 

C. E. MeQuaid, of Sigourney, is president for the sec- 
ond time, and that tells the story. By common consent he 
was the man to succeed himself. Presidert McQuaid has 
retailed lumber less than four years, but before he sold 
a board he was an enthusiastic association man. When 
he opened office he was a member of the Northwestern as- 
Sociation and had insured his stock in the Lumberman’s 
Association. He was traveling coal salesmar for nearly 
ten years, his territory Iowa, and therefore his acquaint- 


ance among Iowa yard men is extended. Ninety percent 
of the coal he sold was to retail lumbermen, he says. Mr. 
McQuaid is an all around intelligent man, wide awake, 
and no more capable helmsmen could be found in the 
whole territory. 

The office of Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, 
made our eyes bulge. From the outside the building 
looks like a club house. Inside it was a revelation to the 
yard men who do business in a 10x16-foot office princi- 
pally furnished with a spittoon and a couple of wooden 
chairs, The rooms are large, light and finely furnished 
and equipped. Mr. Denkmann did not appear to be satis- 
fied unless we were lounging in the best rooms. We made 
his hundred and fifty dollars a thousand cigars fly. Then 
he admitted us into the vault where he keeps the money. 
What would you think of a vault with 675 feet of floor 
space, with steel boxes enough to hold our libraries? 
When in there I felt of my little 2x3-inch morocco purse 
in which I carry all my money and thought, what a dif- 
ference! Still Mr. Denkmann did not seem to care; 
neither did I. When we meet on common grounds it 
makes no particular difference whether one man or 
another has all the money, 

At the U. N. Roberts Company’s place I saw many a 
thing of interest. The warehouse, 160x400 feet, with win- 
dows to make it as light as day, is the fimest I have ever 
seen. There is track room in it for six cars. A full car 
of molding was being loaded for Deacon Ewing, of Des 
Moines. In the basement I suppose there is enough glass 
to make a half dozen of us rich. The shed of the company 
will hold 750,000 feet and is sided with 1x6-inch stuff, 
running up and down, with a 3-inch space between the 
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strips. The yard manager says they are not troubled 
with rain or snow. The question of ventilation is cer- 
tainly solved, but it must be a cold shed in the winter 
when the mercury is at zero and below. I got into the 
office of J. L. Manker, the lumberman of the company, 
and if I could have had my own way I would have stayed 
all day, for when you find one man who knows as much 
about lumber as Mr, Manker does you find a regiment 
that don’t. In the paint room the foreman told Harry 
Scott and me that if we stayed there an hour we would 
be as drunk as lords from the effect of the fumes of the 
benzine. We are not that kind of fellows, so we went. I 
had forgotten to say elsewhere that in this city there is 
an immense macaroni factory in which Italian macaroni 
is manufactured. When you get the finest quality of 
“imported” macaroni you may know it was made in the 
factory near the Roberts company’s place in Davenport. 

For years I have warted to meet some of the members 
of the Lindsay & Phelps Company. Back in the reign of 
the old Northwestern Lumberman I had more corre- 
spondence with these people than a laundry basket would 
hold, and I remember with satisfaction even now that 
when I asked this Davenport concern a questior the an- 
swer invariably came by return mail. Mr. Phelps is 
dead, Mr. Lindsay, sr., is in California and young men 
are engineering the business. George lL. Lindsay, who has 
charge of the logging emd of the business, says that thus 
far it has been an excellent logging season. Generally the 
complaint has been that there was too much or too little 
snow; that the roads were soft; but this has been as 
near a complaintless season as could be hoped for. The 
company has only about 9,000,000 feet more of logs and 
stumpage enough to run the mill half the time the com- 
ing sawing season. “And ther what will you do?” I 
asked. “I wish you would tell us,” said Mr, Lindsay. 
I wanted to see the other Davenport and Rock Island 
concerns, but life is short, especially 2t convention time. 


The Attendance. 


William A. McCampbell, Huttig Bros., Muscatine. 

A. R. Young, U. N. Robert Company, Davenport. 

D. IT. Summers, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Musca- 
ine. 

Ww. F. Hartmann, Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 
R. L. Oliver, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Muscatine. 
D. D. Babbit, Major-Crull Lumber Company, Davenport. 
B. F. Swickart, B. F. Swickart Lumber Company, Nichols. 
Thomas Arnold, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock 

Island, Ill. ; 

A. F. Frudden, Frudden Lumber Company, Dubuque. 
A. W. Morse, Northwestern Lumber Association, Minne- 
apolis. 


I. A. Thompson, Sterling & Talbott, Brooklyn. 
George Kalbach, J. A. & G. Kalbach, Oskaloosa. 
C. A. Knupp, C. A. Knupp, West Chester. 
KR. C. Smith, Smith, Lewis & Co., Keota. 
H. A. Mellinger, Mellinger Lumber Company, Kalona. 
H. A. Mellinger, jr., Mellinger Lumber Company, Kalona. 
N. P. Cronk, Cronk Bros., Montour. 
J. F. Nebergall, Major-Crull Lumber Company, Davenport. 
J. L, Manker, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 
C. H. Ainsworth, Dimock, Gould & Co., Moline, III. 
D..E. McNeff, W. L. McNeff & Co., Drakesville. 
A. Mellinger, Mellinger Lumber Company, Kalona. 
Lee McCann, McCann & McQuaid, Sigourney. 
W. H. Wishard, W. H. Wishard, Wellman. 
Charles Grassell, Grassell & Hambright, Tipton. 
Charles Gardner, Gardner & Grassell, Wellman. 
8S. S Wright, S. 8S. Wright, Keota. 
H. O. Seiffert, H. O. Seiffert Lumber Company, Davenport. 
Edward Knupp, Shanafelt & Knupp, Washington. 
Clarence Shanafelt, Shanafelt & Knupp, Washington. 
A. K. Emerson, Maytag & Emerson, Newton. 
A. L. King, A. L. King, Ladora. 
I. S. Riggs, I. 8S. Riggs, Eddyville. 
S. F. Steigleder, Steigleder Bros., Packwood. 
C. W. Thornton, LaCrosse Lumber Company, Ottumwa. 
Ira Buffum, Ira Buffum & Co., Andalusia, Ill. 
S. H. Morehead, S. H. Morehead, Buffalo. 
W. H. Crecelius, Major-Crull Lumber Company, Davenport. 
I’. M. Worrall, Radford Review, Chicago. 
Met L. Saley, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Platt B. Walker, jr., Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
N. M. Harris, T. Harris & Co., Montezuma. 
Charles H. Jasper, Jasper & Sons, Newton. 
H. G. Roberts, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 
I’, A. Younkin, Barbour & Younkin, New Sharon. 
J. T. Emmons, J. T. Emmons, West Branch. 
R. W. Clayton, Rand Lumber Company, Oskaloosa. 
Frank B. Hubbert, F. P. Hubbert, Malcom. 
I. E. Thompson, E. BE. Thompson & Co., Prairie City. 
J. W. Wilson, Wilson Lumber & Fuel Company, Wilton 
Junction. 
J. A. Bolton, J. A. Bolton, West Liberty. 
O. I. Fitz, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island. 
C. M. Porter, C. M. Porter Lumber Co., Oskaloosa. 
Charles BE. McQuaid, McCann & McQuaid, Sigourney. 
B. A. Brown, 8S. M. Brown & Son, Colfax. 
L. H. Wallace, A. H. Wallace & Son, Washington. 
Willis Stanley, Willis ae What Cheer. 
Cc. U. Butler, W. M. Butler, Morning Sun. 
J. M. Dalzell, W. M. Butler, Morning Sun. 
D. W. Conrad, D. W. Conrad, Louden. 
J. B. Crooks, J B. Crooks & Son, Crawfordsville. 
William Kenyon, William Kenyon, Mount Union. 
N. Bast, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, Muscatine. 
a L. Pierson, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, Mus- 
catine. 
Nelson Darling, Oklahoma Sash & Door Company, Okla- 
homa bg ’ 
Harry V. Scott, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 
Thomas Wilkinson, Rand Lumber Company, Burlington. 
J. D. Harmer, J. D. Harmer Company, Burlington. 
Hi. J. Ditmar, Ditmar & Ayers, est Liberty. 
I’, BE. Ayers, F. E. Ayres & Co., Lawler. 
J. B. Chapman, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Musca- 
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tine. 

Samuel Younkin, Bowman, Younkin & Gunn, Washington. 
G. A. Hutchinson, Musser Lumber Company, Muscatine. 
W. L. Roach, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Muscatine. 
William Wilson, William Wilson, Letts. 

©. L. Benway, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island. 
Arthur McGavic, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

J. G. Mark, ‘U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

‘rank Mueller, Christ Mueller & Sons, Davenport. 

George Lindsay, Lindsay & Phelps Company, Davenport. 
Charles Major, Major-Crull Lumber Company, Davenport. 
«. C. Rolfs, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Davenport. 
William Roth, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island. 

h. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island. 
J. A. Miller, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island. 
Ben W. Bawden, Lindsay & Phelps Company, Davenport. 
I'red Wyman, Lindsay & Phelps Company, Davenport. 

A. L. Gartside, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

Il. M. Joiner, Lindsay & Phelps Company, Davenport. 
Ilenry Klahn, Carter & Klahn, Oxford Junction. 

IX. M. Wolcott, Woleott Bros., Manchester. 

Db. A. Hart, D. A. Hart, Delmar Junction. 

kk. G. Franklin, Ef. G. Franklin & Co., Elwood. 
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ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
A VERY HANDSOME EXHIBIT IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
TO BE MADE BY A RAILROAD COMPANY. 








Among the artistic exhibits which will be seen at the 
Pan-American Exposition, which opens in May at Buf- 
falo, there will be nothing in the line of landscape pho- 
tography which can surpass the exhibit to be made by 
the Missouri Pacific railway and the lron Mountain route. 
As is well known, these two lines pass through a very 
picturesque section of the country, as well as through 
the most prosperous agricultural districts. There are 
100 handsome photographs, magnificently framed, depict- 
ing striking bits of rngged landscape, either mountain or 
stream, or both, or refiecting the contentment and pros- 
perity of the many excellent farms along the lines. The 
collection embraces almost every phase of outdoor pho- 
tography, from the simple study of a peaceful meadow or 
wheat field, through the more varied features of rushing 
mountain streams in the Ozark uplift, hunting scenes 
in Arkansas, the shooters’ and fishers’ paradise, up to 
animated and instantaneous photography, which gives 
some idea of the stock and cattle farms, the mining and 
manufacturing industries, and the railroad service with 
which this country is blessed. 

While, of course, the main value of a photograph lies 
in the merit, both artistic and technical, of the print, 
much of the finished beauty depends upon the matting, 
or mounting, and the framing. And we must say that 
we have never had the pleasure of looking upon a better 
arranged collection, or one in which the framing and the 
very unique but tasteful and striking matting produced a 
more harmonious effect, or better suited the character of 
the photographs themselves, 

There will be many a picture at the Buffalo Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, but few indeed that will approach the 
individual and collective merits of the Missouri Pacific 
and Iron Mountain exhibits. These photographs are a 
part of the postal department’s exhibit, showing scenery 
along the American postal routes. 
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A Legislative Threat Against Retail Associations—Early Sales of Large Dimensions at Ashland 
—Prospective Low Rates for Contract Sawing—A Tariff Protest from Saginaw 
—Canadian Embargo on Saw Logs to Continue. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 13.—Among the bills intro- 
duced in the Minnesota state legislature this session 
is one which has attracted the attention of retail lum- 
ber dealers of the northwest by reason of the effect which 
it will have, if passed, upon the retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation. ‘The bill, introduced several days ago by Sena- 
tor Daly, has for its object the amendment of the anti- 
trust laws of the state. It is proposed so to change the 
law as it now exists that no association or body of re- 
tailers can officially refuse to purchase goods from a 
jobber or manufacturer because he sells to the consumer. 
In other words, the bill has been framed for the purpose 
of preventing boycotting by the asssociations of retailers 
which now exist in the state. 

By reason of the decided actiow which the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association has taken in regard 
to this matter, retail lumbermen of the state consider 
that it is a direct blow to their interests through a 
limitation of the powers of the association. They con- 
sider that if this power be taken away from them they 
will be completely at the mercy of the wholesalers, who 
will thus be enabled to enter into active competition 
with them and no means can be taken to protect their 
own interests. In speakifig of the matter, W. G. Hollis, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
says: 

The bill is seemingly aimed at the lumber interests, and 
if passed in its present form will certainly be class legisla- 
tion; and if amended so as to be more general in its opera- 
tions it will hit other interests a great deal harder than 
it will the lumber interests. ‘The inference from decisions 
of the supreme court is that such a law would be unconsti- 
tutional. I do not believe that our association will make 
any effort to defeat the bill. 

The sentiments of Secretary Hollis are concurred in 
by nearly all the retail lumber dealers of the northwest 
and while some are of the opinion that an effort should 
be made to defeat the measure, yet it is probable that 10 
united action will be taken by the association. 

To the majority of the lumber dealers and manufac- 
turers in this city the measure has practically no sig- 
nificance. Should it become a law it would affect only 
one or two wholesalers who have refused to comply with 
the demands of the retailers’ association. A prominent 
manufacturer said this morning: 

Wholesale lumbermen are not interested in the passage of 
the bill nor would they be affected to any extent if it did 
pecome a law. It is not the policy of the manufacturer to 
enter into active competition with his customer; he usually 
confines his efforts to the wholesale trade. The retailer 
should certainly have some means by which he can secure 
protection to his business from the competition of whole- 
salers and but few of the manufacturers have any objections 
to the means taken by the Northwestern Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation. I think I am but voicing the sentiment of the 
other manufacturers in the northwest when I say that the 
present methods of the retailers’ association are approved of. 


Indications of Building Activity. 

The near approach .of the spring building season has 
brought with it a most unusual amount of work to archi- 
tects and builders of Minneapolis and St. Paul. While 
the architects of the Twin cities have been very busy 
making preliminary sketches and plans for the past two 
months, the approach of spring weather seems to have 
revived a number of building projects which have not 
before come to light. In speaking of the outlook for 
building during the coming season one of the best known 
architects in Minneapolis said that for the past week he 
had been deluged with work and that the inquiry for 
sketches and preliminary plans had been most remarka- 
ble. The same architect stated that he already had 
plans prepared in his office for nearly $250,000 worth of 
work which without doubt would be commenced as early 
in the spring as the weather would permit. He also 
stated that he had fully as much more work in his office, 
still in embryo but which was being seriously projected. 
Other architects gave like reports and stated positively 
that they had never kmown a year in the history of the 
city when the prospects for the building season were 
brighter. Contractors and builders seem also to be very 
busy these days, 

The labor situation seems to be the only element which 
may have a detrimental effect upon the season’s building. 
While there are but few old disagreements between capi- 
tal and labor which still remain to be settled yet from 
accounts of the action taken by the trades and labor 
council of this city it is apparent that at least some 
action may be looked for in the near future. Both archi- 
tects and builders, however, predict that no serious diffi- 
culties will be met with from this direction in the year’s 
work and many express themselves as of the opinion that 
no fear need be entertained of strikes or labor disputes. 
The fact that all labor employed im construction work is 
commanding fair wages at present, together with the 
Jessons learned from the strikes in Chicago and other 
great commercial centers, has done much to dispel the 
dissatisfaction of the laborer and make him much more 
contented with an equitable wage for his work. Thus 
far no indications of possible difficulties im this city 
with either carpenters or masons have been noticeable 
and it now seems probable that the building activity 
will not be interfered with by disputes between con- 
tractors and laborers. 

Minor Mention. 


W. P. Strickland, of Barnard & Strickland, left 
Minneapolis this week for a short trip to points in 


Wisconsin. Before returning he will spend some time 
at Apollonia, Wis., where the company has a large 
stock of red oak and bass wood. 

J. A. Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, is attending the meeting of the Nebraska Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at Omaha this week, as is 
Assistant Secretary E. G, Fahnestock, of the Northwest- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association. 

N. A. Smith, traveler for the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company in Iowa, was in Minneapolis for a few days 
recently. In speaking of the outlook in that section 
he said that while more snow has fallen in Iowa than in 
Minnesota the prospects for early and heavy building 
activity throughout the entire state are most marked. 
Ketailers are hard at work figuring bills, and they are 
so sure of a heavy spring trade that they are now 
unusually free in making their purchases. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
has returned to Minneapolis after a trip of about two 
weeks in the east. 

F. J. Lang, representing the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Company, of Hermansville, Mich., was in Min- 
neapolis this week. Mr. Lang was formerly secretary 
of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association and is in 
a position from his contact with the trade to know 
considerable about the cedar situation. He expressed 


the opinion that the action of the association in chang-* 


ing the list prices to conform with the real values of 
the wood had already been of much benefit to the trade; 
that so far as he could learn the list values were being 
demanded and the situation seemed much stronger 
and firmer than previous to the annual meeting of the 
association. 

Kmery White, of the Wallace & White Lumber Com- 
pany, arrived in Minneapols from the west coast the 
latter part of last week. Mr. Wallace, the other mem- 
ber of the concern, will arrive shortly and it is expected 
that as soon as the preliminary arrangements can be 
made the company will enter actively into business in 
this city. In speaking of the situation on the west 
coast, Mr. White says: 

Iiverything seems prosperous with lumbermen in the west 
coast states. Values of fir are strong and advancing, and 
today the market is in a much better form than a few weeks 
ago. Lumbermen in that section are somewhat handi- 
capped by the scarcity of ocean shipping facilities and are 
compelled to hold their orders often for unusual lengths of 
time before filling them, ‘The situation with reference to 
red cedar shingles is certainly firm. The mills are well 
loaded with orders and have practically no stocks on hand. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututn, Minn., Feb. 13.—The only mills running in 
this district at present are those of Alger, Smith & Co. 
and the Scott-Graff Company here and the Johnson- 
Wentworth mill at Cloquet. The Scott-Graff mill has 
about a month’s sawing in sight and will then close for 
a time to make repairs and arrange for additional 
contracts. The Alger, Smith & Co. plant will not cease 
till next December. The summer mills are not making 
any great preparations for the coming year’s work and 
little new machinery is being put into any of them. 
The plans for the new Brooks-Scanlon mill are in the 
hands of the Union Iron Works, of Minneapolis, and it 
is intended to make the mill the most up to date and 
complete thing of its kind ever built. 

The market remains as it has been of late; there are 
few new sales, but what are made are at top prices, and 
there is no inclination on the part of manufacturers 
to shade quotations. Deals for a lot of this year’s 
cut are now pending and are liable to be closed this 
week. They include nearly 20,000,000 feet of the Alger, 
Smith & Co. stock above No. 4, a large share of the 
Swallow & Hopkins stock, No. 2 and better, a large 
quantity from F. L. Gilbert’s mills, some from Mitchell 
& McClure, and amounts from other manufacturers. 
None of these deals has been absolutely closed yet, 
though some are practically so, The prices paid are 
good and the buyers are such concerns as the Eastern 
Lumber Company, White & Co., Robison Bros. Com- 
pany, and others, 

It looks as though the price of contract sawing would 
be too low this year for the cost of the work. There is 
not much in sight and several important mills are 
waiting for what may come. Figures anywhere from 
$2.25 to $2.50 are talked of. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting this week and re-elected old officers and di- 
rectors. E. D. Graff, of Worthington, Pa., was here 
for the meeting. The officers are: E. D. Graff, presi- 
dent; Z. D. Scott, vice president and manager; W. F. 
Draper, secretary. The company has had a prosperous 
year, sawing 50,500,000 feet in its mill, logging as much 
under contract in the woods and working heavily in its 
sash and door factory. It employs at its various works 
about 700 men. 

At Grand Rapids the new water power and boom 
company is working along in its effort to get a dam 
in and a paper mill erected as soon as possible. This 
winter, for the first time in many years, the govern- 
ment has raised the gates of Pokegama dam during cold 
weather and the water has been so raised thereby as 
seriously to inconvenience the company, flooding the 
site of its mill, but pumps have been put in and the 


great work has progressed. The mill buildings will be 
the largest in northern Minnesota outside Duluth and 
will all be of brick. 

Ex-Senator D. M. Sabin has returned from Milwaukee, 
where the Milwaukee Trust Company, acting for his 
road, the Bayfield, Iron River & Western, has been 
suing the county of Bayfield for the earned bonus the 
county voted the road and then refused to pay. The 
road was built after the bonus of $30,000 had been 
voted, but toward the end of the time when it was near- 
ing completion al] sorts of obstacles were placed im its 
way by those antagonistic to it. The road was com- 
pleted, however, four hours after the expiration of the 
contract period. This lapse of time was taken advantage 
of by the county and it refused to pay on the ground 
that the road had not carried out its part of the agree- 
ment. A decision is expected soon and in favor of the 
road. The road is a logging line only. 

C. A. Luster, of the Northwestern Manufacturing 
Company, has gone to the North Pacific coast for an 
absence of some months in the interest of his com- 
pany, whose logging tools ete. have met a large sale. 
He will go up into British Columbia while away. 

Hugh Blair, superintendent of the Lesure mill, has 
gone to Toronto, called there by the death of his father. 

H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, has been here several days 
this week on business connected with his company. He 
reports the woods work of the Cloquet companies pro- 
gressing magnificently. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Feb. 13.—Moore, Keppel & Co., of 
Port Wing, sold today for $270,000 the entire cut of 
their mill for the season of 1901 to the Nicola & Stone 
lumber Company and Potter, Teare & Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There will be 18,000,000 feet of lumber 
transferred in this deal—16,500,000 feet of white pine 
and 1,500,000 feet of norway pine. Another sale of lum- 
ber closed last Saturday was for about 4,000,000 feet to 
eastern parties. Brewer, Hauptman & Co, sold a small 
Jot of lumber on Saturday to eastern buyers and also 
made a sale of about 400,000 feet of shop and better 
today. This stock is from the Bibbon mill and will be 
shipped west by rail. The Stearns Lumber Company has 
sold 300,000 feet of its stock on W. R. Durfee’s docks 
to the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, of Buffalo. While 
in the east recently W. H. Gilbert made a sale of 50,000,- 
000 for this year’s delivery, at top prices. The remainder 
of his output for this year he says will be for the rail- 
road and car companies. Another sale was concluded by 
J. E. Byrnes for the Rittenhouse & Embree Company 
yesterday. The purchasers were Holland, Manbert & 
George, of Buffalo. They took 1,100,000 feet of stock. 

W. EK. Wooding has negotiated the sale of 3,000,000 
feet of lumber, purchased by the Grace Harbor Com- 
pany, of Detroit. This stock is now on the Keystone 
Lumber Company’s docks at Ashland and on the Sco- . 
field Lumber Company’s docks at West Superior, about 
one-half of the lumber at either place. John Leitch 
was the member of the Detroit company who closed the 
purchase. Mr. Bishop, who represents John Claney & 
Co., of Chicago, has made several purchases at Ashland. 
W. EK. Wooding negotiated one of them, a sale of 200,- 
000 feet from the Ashland Lumber Company’s stock. 
Mr. Bishop also purchased 300,000 feet of the Ashland 
Lumber Company’s stock several days ago. 

The Laidlaw Lumber Company, of Buffalo, yesterday 
closed a deal with the Rittenhouse & Embree Company 
for 500,000 feet of lumber now on the docks of the 
Thompson Lumber Company at Washburn, 

The Cream City Sash & Door Company has_pur- 
chased 200,000 feet of thick factory lumber. 

Another sale of 5,000,000 feet of special bill stuff from 
different mills on Chequamegon bay has been closed by 
J. H. McGillivray, of D. C. Thompson & Co., the pur- 
chase made by an eastern firm. : 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, through its 
representative, Mr. Kruger, has purchased a small lot 
of good inch lumber at Ashland, which will be shipped 
to the yards at Bibbon to be dressed. 

Three more eastern buyers arrived in Ashland today 
to look over stock. 

P. M. Shaw, of Duluth, is in Ashland with Mr. Darr, 
representing the Eastern Lumber Company, of Bulfalo. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Feb. 12.—The George E. Foster Lumber 
Company is now daily receiving large quantities of lum- 
ber from the Hofferman and Westphal mills at Corning, 
which they stocked this winter. 

At a family reunion held at the home of A. H. Stange 
last week, Wednesday, in honor of the seventy-fifth 
birthday anniversary of his mother, four generations 
were present, the oldest being 75 and the youngest about 
2 years of age. A. H. Stange and wife are enjoying a 
short vacation at an eastern health resort. 

W. G. Collins, of Tomahawk, who is now connected 
with the W. H. Bradley interests, was in the city the 
past week and declared himself well satisfied with the 
outlook up in his neck o’ the woods. The new extension 
of the Bradley road from Tomahawk to Antigo is com- 
pleted and in operation as far as Bloomville, twelve 
miles. 

F. H. McCormack, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, 
was called to Wauwautosa last week by the serious ill- 
ness of his mother. 

C. A. Norway, who for the past couple of years has 
been in the real estate business at Seattle, Wash., re- 
turned with his family to this city on Saturday. Mr 
Norway was formerly in the lumber business in this city 
and at Harshaw. His many friends are pleased to have 
him back again. ‘ 
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NOTES FROM WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Feb. 12.—D. A. Winton, of this city, 
secretary of the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, has 
gone to Thief River Falls to take charge of his com- 
pany’s interests there. 

Frank Fellows, of Chicago Heights, Ill., was here and 
at Mosinee last week. 

W. 8S. Smith, of the Miller Lumber Company, Chicago, 
and the Holmes & Smith Lumber Company, Wittenberg, 
was here recently. 

ki. A. Foster and daughter, Mrs. Fred Gary, of Ash- 
Jand, departed on Tuesday evening for a six weeks’ visit 
in California. 

©. 8. Curtis has returned from a recent successful 
business trip in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
is arranging to erect a modern depot in this city in the 
spring. It will be of Marathon county granite and up to 
date in all appointments. 

Lystul & Ericson, who are operating a mill at Callon, 
have sold their stock of 2,000,000 feet of dry hemlock to 
George McIntosh. 

Christ Young, of Merrill, who is logging for Barker & 
Stewart, of this city, and James Anderson, of Norrie, 
were recent visitors here. 

Walter Alexander and Charles Edgar returned home 
the first of the week from a visit in the northern woods 
of Minnesota. 

Late falls of snow have accelerated operations among 
country loggers. The usual crop will be gathered. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


LA Crosse, Wis., Feb. 12.—We have had considerable 
cold weather for a couple of weeks and they are having 
good logging on Black river, while we have had but little 
snow here. Still it has been cold enough nights so that 
they were able to make ice roads and maintain them. The 
cut on this river will be small, however, at best, as 
there is little timber left. Trade is picking up some, 
and it looks as if it would be good later on. 

N. D. Allen, who has been confined here at home for a 
month with sickness, left yesterday for southern Min- 
nesota in the interest of the C. L. Colman Lumber 
Company. 

Frank P. Hixon, wife and family, left last week for 
California, where he will spend the remainder of the 
winter. 

Captain Merrill Looney, who has been in charge of a 
steamboat on the Yukon for a couple of seasons, is 
spending the winter here with his family. He expects 
to start for the far north as soon as navigation opens. 

S. H. Russell, formerly with the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, left yesterday for Portland, Ore., 
with a view of locating there if a favorable opportunity 
presents. 

N. H. Withee is up in Clark county, Wisconsin. He has 
several million feet of hardwood lumber there which he 
is closing out. 

Joseph Nesbit, superintendent of the Black River Im- 
provement Company, is making the necessary repairs 
along the river and hauling in logs that are out, so as 
to be ready for the spring drive. 

J. W. Sones and family left today for Oregon, where 
they will reside in the future. He and Frank Button 
have a contract to put in 50,000,000 feet of logs for the 
Wind River Lumber Company within three years. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AaNb Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 12.—Robert 
King, the well known shingle dealer of Lapeer, in conver- 
sation with the correspondent of the LUMBERMAN last 
week said: ; 

Pine shingles are becoming very scarce and owing to the 
high price of stumpage the pine trade is almost entirely 
taken up by white cedar. I anticipate 1901 will be a pros- 
perous year with advanced prices over the past year at this 
time. Cedar timber to a very large extent is becoming 
scarce and, like pine, will soon become a thing of the past. 
Owing to the scarcity of raw material in both pine and 
cedar, manufacturers are looking for better prices and are 
holding shingles at quite an advance. Of course the market 
to a large extent is regulated by the prices of Washington 
cedar. I expect this year to handle from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pine and cedar shingles. 

George W. Stevens, of the Stevens-Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, came down from his lumbering establishment last 
week with a slight touch of the grip. He had been in 
camp since December 18 and says the conditions for haul- 
ing timber are fine. The shingle mill, saw mill, lath and 
tie mills of the concern are all in operation. He says 
there is a good demand for cedar shingles and at the mill 
they are bringing $1.85 and $2.85 for white cedar; no 
white cedar shingles are being handled in that neck o’ the 
woods. The Briggs & Cooper Lumber Company is stock- 
ing mills at Coan and Lupton with shingle timber and 
expects to handle about the same quantity marketed last 
year, 

Saginaw valley box manufacturers keep close cases on 
the trade and for some time they have been keeping watch 
of operations along the Canadian border. Their discov- 
eries led them to make complaint to Senator McMillan at 
Washington that Canadian board boxes and reels were 
admitted to the United States at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., 
under a construction of the tariff laws that gave the 
Canadians a decided advantage over American box mak- 
ers, who are forced to pay $2 duty on rough lumber im- 
ported from Canada. In fact the undervaluations at 
Rouse’s Point were so gross a violation of the tariff laws 
that the Americans had good cause to complain. The re- 
sult is that the valuation on box shooks has beer in- 
creased from $9 to $14 a thousand, and it is expected will 
be still further increased. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, 


were foremost in taking action in this matter and they 
will receive the approbation of American box manufac- 
turers who have been subjected to unjust discrimination. 

A good deal of lumber is coming down by rail from 
the north this winter. Several Alpena firms are moving 
lumber by rail and Swift & Clark, of Cheboygan, have al- 
ready shipped out this winter 2,000,000 feet. Saginaw 
valley firms are buying stock at every point in the north- 
ern part of the state where lumber can be secured and are 
bringing it here to be manipulated in the yards. 

Dealers im cedar ties are looking for an advance in the 
price of that commodity with the opening of navigation. 
Many dealers have been holding their stocks on account 
of the drop last season and they expect to be able to play 
even this year. The output of cedar this winter will be 
much less than it was last year and if the demand shall 
be anywhere near what is calculated an advance in price 
is inevitable. 

There has been some speculation as to the future of the 
Detroit mill at Bay City owned by Edmund Hall. Last 
summer he built a fine large mill at Sarnia and he is 
running camps on Georgian bay this winter, getting in a 
stock of logs for the new mill. It was not known if the 
mill at Bay City would be run, but it is expected it will be 
operated a portion if not all of the season, as Mr. Hall 
last week bought 2,000,000 feet of hemlock logs of A. F. 
Watson at Cheboygan which are to be rafted to Bay City 
and cut at the Detroit mill. 

George M. Brown, of the Campbell-Brown Lumber 
Company, says his mill is running steadily now, cutting 
pine mostly. The mill will be stocked for the ensuing 
season. It is calculated that nearly all of the mills here 
will be operated next season. The Peter mill and the 
Pitts mill may not be operated. It is possible that Pitts 
& Co. may secure some logs, but it is caleulated the saw- 
ing days of the Peter mill on this river are ended. It is 
not known if the plant of C. K. Eddy & Sons will be 
operated. One of the members of the firm stated recently 
that the mill will not be removed to Canada in the near 
future, and although owning 200,000,000 feet of pine in 
the Georgian bay district, the firm does not intend to 
lumber any on the tract the present year. They have no 
timber in lower Michigan tributary to their mill, but 
may possibly purchase some logs somewhere and raft 
them to the mill. The ‘A. T. Bliss mill will not be oper- 
ated the next season and it is doubtful if it will ever turn 
a wheel again here. The small mill of C. L. Grant & Co. 
was not operated last year and it is not known if it will 
run the coming season. On the whole, very nearly as 
much lumber will be manufactured on this river this year 
as last. 

Will Holden and Charles Raymond, of Saginaw, intend 
to engage in the manufacture of box shooks at Bay City. 
Mr. Holden has been foreman of the box department of 
A. C, White’s establishment and is thoroughly conversant 
with the business, 

L. C. Slade is recovering from a severe attack of the 
grip, a malady that has afflicted hundreds of people in the 
Saginaw valley during the last sixty days. Mr. Slade 
reports business satisfactory and prices firmer. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Alpena, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. The com- 
pany will operate the Pack saw mill and the old Avery 
mill at Alpena the coming season, an ample stock of logs 
for both mills having been secured. 

News comes from ‘Toronto that the Ontario government 
has expressed a determination to continue the embargo 
against the export of saw logs. This causes no surprise 
here. It has been well understood that the embargo 
would continue so long as the American government took 
no steps to have it removed. It is believed here that if 
the administration would take enough interest in the 
matter in the way of protecting the interests of Ameri- 
cans who have put good money into the Canadian lumber 
business under the assurance given that there would be 
no discrimination on the part of the Canadian authori- 
ties, there would be no difficulty in having the embargo 
on the export of logs removed, but the United States gov- 
ernment has manifested no disposition to secure any 
modification of the embargo act, and no one expects that 
Canada will take it off until forced to do so. 

At the Michigan Hemlock Association meeting in 
Detroit on Wednesday it is intimated the price list will 
be advanced. Hemlock can stamd a slight raise and as 
there is more demand and the log crop will be materially 
smaller than last year the conditions for better prices 
and more activity are regarded as encouraging. 

The saw mill owned by Squire & Sterling, at Selkirk, 
which has been closed down several months, has been 
stocked with logs and starts sawing the present week. 

The box lumber factory of R. O. Crump & Son, at Ros- 
common, which cuts up small pine for box timber, will 
start early in the spring. A force of men is employed 
in getting in logs. The product of this plant is railed to 
the box shook factory of the Crump Manufacturing Com- 
pany, West Bay City. 

F. E. Bradley is getting logs by rail and is making 
repairs to his mill with the intention of starting it ima 
few days. 

The Mitts & Merrill plant is running with a force of 
eighty men. The growth of the business of this firm 
has been such that the capacity of the plant has been 
doubled within four years. This establishment had its 
beginning in 1854 and it furnished the machinery for 
the first salt block erected in Michigan. The plant at 
present is employed in turning out special machinery 
for saw mills, which includes “hogs” and key-seaters, 
and these machines are shipped all over the world. The 
plant also manufactures sleighs for logging purposes. 

Johw Carter sued M. D. Olds, of Cheboygan, for $20,000 
damages for injuries alleged to have been received in 
the mill of defendant. The jury brought in a verdict 
Friday of no cause for action. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 11.—Charles W. Kotcher has 
purchased for $35,000 the old Frost Woodenware Works 
building at the foot of Adair street and will at once 
equip the plant as a modern box factory, employing by 
April 1 at least 250 men and boys. The building is of 
brick, 100x440 feet in size, and adjoins Mr. Kotcher’s 
lumber docks. The property included in the deal com- 
prises, besides the site and building, a complement of 
boilers, engine and box making machinery. The plant 
has been idle a number of years. Mr. Kotcher is or- 
ganizing a stock company to handle this business and 
will take over the plant and good will of the Craddock 
Manufacturing Company, now operating a box and stock- 
shingle factory in the northeastern part of the city 
Among the stockholders in the enterprise will be Johu 
S. Gray, a wealthy manufacturer of confectionery who 
has already had some lumber experience as a member of 
the firm of Grover & Gray. It is expected that the new 
plant will cut up from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of 
white pine annually. Besides making a strong bid for 
the local box business the company will cater to the car- 
load shook trade in competition with Saginaw valley 
factories. The latter, Mr. Kotcher says, now get their 
lumber from the same sources that Detroit factories do, 
and they are farther from the market. 

The contract for 15,000,000 feet of hemlock 4x4 and 
sidewalk plank for the Detroit board of public works 
was secured by W. A. 8S. Miller at $13 for the 4x4 and 
$14 for the dressed plank. C. W. Restrick will furnish 
the norway and white pine. 

The F. J. Dingeman planing mill on Gratiot avenue 
has been sold at auction on foreclosure of a chattel 
mortgage. It has since been rented to Hurd & Stevens, 
who will conduct a general business in sash, doors, 
blinds and interior woodwork. Mr. Hurd was formerly 
at the head of the W. F. Hurd Company. 





Logging Department. 


SAGINAW VALLEY CONDITIONS. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 12.—Logging conditions in 
northern Michigan could mot be better. The snowfall was 
reinforced by two heavy storms last week and another is 
scheduled for this week. The light snow in the early 
weeks of the season did not interfere with cutting and 
skidding and every man who has timber to cut is hard at 
work. Of course it is understood that scarcity of help in 
the early part of the season, high wages asked and cost 
of supplies tended to restrict operations, but if existing 
conditions continue there will be a fair stock of logs put 
in. Not so much hemlock is being put in, owing to the 
condition of the hemlock market, but there is more call 
for hemlock than there was and prices are likely to go 
higher. 

C. H. Prescott & Co., of East Tawas, are running camps 
near Prescott and will get in several million feet. R, N. 
Hyde has cut and skidded at his*camps on Pigeon river 
33,000 pieces of white pine and hemlock, which will scale 
about 1,500,000 feet. The Detroit Lumber Company, of 
Detroit, has already 7,000,000 feet of hemlock and other 
logs secured near Cheboygan which are to be rafted to the 
mill of the company and sawed next season. D. N. Me- 
Leod, of Newberry, has taken a contract from Hall & 
Munson, of Bay Mills, to cut 30,000,000 feet of timber 
near Grand Marais. It is expected it will take two years 
to finish the contract and a logging road of seven miles 
is to be built to handle the logs. A train load of big 
green hemlock logs came down from the north last week 
and was unloaded on the old mill site of N. B. Bradley & 
Sons, where the bark will be stripped from the logs before 
they are manufactured into lumber. Hemlock bark 
brings a good price and is worth about as much as the 
logs. 

It is not known how many Canadian logs will come 
across the lake the coming season, but the quantity will 
not be large. The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will 
bring over about 15,000,000 feet besides putting in several 
million feet over there to be manufactured om Parry 
sound, and it cannot be learned if any more are likely to 
be brought to this side. A number of firms are in the 
market for saw logs and no logger in northern Michigan 
who is getting in logs will find it difficult to sell his prod- 
uct at fair prices if so disposed. 








IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Feb. 12.—Mumps and smallpox have 
given way to the grip in the logging camps, but the 
trouble is abating. 

James Wright, superintendent of logging operations 
of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, reports work 
progressing finely. The company had something over 
4,000,000 feet out at the first of the week. 

Julius Thielman, who is logging extensivelyat Star- 
lake this winter, reports excellent progress. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


DututH, Minn., Feb. 12.—The weather is mild and 
pleasant but not too warm for logging, which is in the 
best possible shape. At camps throughout the district 
the input of logs now is very great, hauling is fine and 
conditions are all the logger can wish. There is a 
large crop of logs among the new lines of the Great 
Northern road west of Cass lake, and around Bemidji 
the activity is tremendous. It is estimated that 5,000 
men are employed in a radius of less than ten miles 
from that village. Logs are coming from all directions 
and the new line of the Minnesota & International will 
be busy next season hauling the winter’s crop. The 
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Swan River Logging Company, further toward Duluth, 
is pushing its 100,000,000 feet along and has a tre- 
mendous bank at the mouth of the Swan, while its 
wood landings are piled high with logs that will take 
all summer to bring to the river. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company, of this city, is now 
logging at one camp for the Duncan & Brewer Lumber 
Company, at two more for Richardson & Avery, and at 
a third for itself. Some other contracts are in the air, 
one for 12,000,000 feet, and may be closed later, though 
of this Mr. Scott is doubtful. 

Navigation to north shore logging points has finally 
closed, the last boat reaching Duluth from down the 
shore the ninth inst. Camps beyond Two Harbors will 
from this time on be dependent on the roads for their 
supplies and men, All along this shore the activity of 
the winter far exceeds that of any previous year, and 
the biggest enterprises of all—those of the Split Rock 
lumber Company (Merrill-Ring) and the Nester 
Estate—are new. Beyond the Split Rock there are 
camps at Beaver bay and Baptism river, and those of 
the North Shore Lumber Company, of Little Marais, 
Carney Bros, and others are scattered along the shore 
for 100 miles. A year ago there were tie camps clear 
to the Pigeon River Indian reservation; now the tie 
cutters are superseded by pulp wood men and the form- 
er’s number is considerably diminished. 

An improvement to logging in that part of the dis- 
trict will be undertaken by the Pigeon River Slide & 
Boom Company, ar Alger interest, if a bill now in 
congress be passed, as it probably will be. The com- 
pany has now a series of works on the Canadian side 
of the river, around the great rapids and falls on that 


stream, but wants to make additional works on the 


Minnesota side, and the bill gives it permission to do 


so and to buy of the Indians the timber required. 

Nolan Bros. & Laird are completing their saw mill 
on the St. Louis river, at the northeast corner of sec 
tion 36, 58-13, and are putting in a stock of logs for 
the coming summer. They will saw other than pine 
and are preparing the mill for all sorts of work. 





THE MAINE WOODS. 


BANGor, Me., Feb. 11.—The heaviest snow of the win- 
ter fell last week, and although on a level its depth 
would not ke any cause of inconvenience or delay to 
industry or travel, the high wind which followed the 
snow storm piled up such drifts that roads were block- 
aded in every direction. In the woods, where the wind 
has little sweep, the smow has not drifted badly and the 
depth is scarcely more than what is needed for easy 
hauling from the stump or the yards to the landings. 
At last accounts work was progressing well all along 
the Penobscot. 

Thomas Gilbert, of Orono, was in Bangor on Friday 
from his camps at Lake Onawa. He reports everything 
moving along smoothly, with a good depth of snow and 
mo sickness. [He is employing 75 men and 24 horses, 
and will get 3,000,000 feet of spruce. 

The Maine state assessors have increased the valua- 
tion of wild lands by $3,000,000, and some are inclined 
to attribute all this increase to the fact that pulp mills 
have been established in many places and thus created 
a new market for logs, but such a raise om the valuation 
of timber lands of Maine is but a trifle compared with 
the total real value and the wonder is that it was not 
put on years ago, before pulp mills were heard of in 
this part of the country. In the past twenty years, by 
the improvement of driving streams and by the con- 
struction of railroads, timber that formerly was beyond 
reach is now easily accessible, hence valuable. The price 
of legs will probably never again be so low om the 
Penobscot as it was a few years ago. 

Little is heard nowadays of the Millinocket bill, but 
the war will be resumed at the hearing before the com- 
mittee on inland waters on February 19. 





LOGGING NOTES. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., 
will build six miles of logging railroad from Twin 
Creeks to connect with the Wisconsin & Michigan rail- 
way. The timber will be logged and taken to Peshtigo 
and sawed by the lumber company and the ties laid. 
The railroad company will lay the rails. The road will 
tap a body of hemlock timber owned by the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company. 

The R. Connor Company, of Marshfield, Wis., expects 
to cut about 30,000,000 feet of logs this winter, a large 
percentage of which will be hardwood. The company 
has five logging camps in operation along its logging 
road out of Stratford, where the cut will be 10,000,000 
feet. The company also has camps at Neillsville, Withee 
and Longwood. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company, of Fenwood, Wis., 
will have about 10,000,000 feet of logs at its mill at that 
point this winter. The company expects to put in about 
7,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood at Hatley. 

The Sturgeon Lake Lumber Company is getting out 
10,000,000 feet of logs near Colby siding, on the Duluth 
& Iron Range railroad, seventy-five miles from Duluth. 
The timber will go to the Northern Lumber Company 
and the Cloquet Lumber Company, at Cloquet, Minn., 
and will be floated down the Partridge viver to the St. 
Louis river. 

BAAD PDLLII IIIS 

The Green Bay Lumber Company, of Green Bay, Wis., 
has sold 2,000,000 feet of lumber to the Robinson Bros. 
Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
Murphy company ‘has now only 1,000,000 feet of green 
lumber remaining of its last season’s cut. 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





A Dock Front Contest by New York Lumbermen— Statistics of Buffalo Trade for Last Year— 
Establishing Credit Terms—Tonawanda Harbor Improvement Appropriation Cur- 
tailed—General Exodus Toward Pittsburg in Prebaration— 

Buckeye State Trade. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 11.—For the past week the metrop- 
olis has been in the grasp of one of those good, old 
fashioned winter seasons that the old-timers love to talk 
about. Judging from western reports, we should be 
very happy in comparison, but for all that we are ice 
bound and likely to be so for a few days longer. Ice 
floes in the Kast and North rivers and in the sound and 
harbor have stopped deliveries and we have had just 
enough snow to put a quietus on outdoor work for the 
time being. 

Naturally, when stock is not going out—and the local 
yards are decidedly quiet just now—there is little buy- 
ing done, and the tying up of any number of canal boats 
and floats in the river and sound does not actually cause 
any suffering except on the part of those most directly 
concerned, Still being tied up at piers is not a pleasant 
experience for the owners of the boats when one con- 
siders the amounts that have to be paid out for wharfage 
and demurrage and there is considerable grumbling be- 
ing done. Among the vessels ice bound are reported a 
number of boats held up near Hell Gate well laden with 
eastern spruce. 

In direct contrast to the conditions at present  pre- 
vailing on the Hudson is the story told of some quick 
unloading of cypress at Irvington only ten days or so 
ago—just before the cold snap came. Usually both on 
the North and East rivers a Jumber schooner is un- 
loaded in any time between three days and two weeks, 
say at the rate of 25,000 or 30,000 feet a day. It was 
a schooner of cypress consigned to the J. C. Turner 
Cypress Company, and while there was no immediate 
call for the lumber the gang of thirty-five men made 
short work of it. In something like eleven hours they 
had every board out, and the cargo was 350,000 feet. 

The bill recently presented at Albany by which it is 
designed that New York city shall acquire all the dock 
property of the city is meeting with considerable oppo- 
sition, especially from those large retail lumber firms 
which already utilize water fronts and pay rental there- 
for to private parties. The political organization which 
is credited with running things municipal in the metrop- 
olis to suit itself has not a very good name, and it is 
believed that this extension of the patronage to the 
“machine” will not be for the benefit of the trade. How- 
ever that may be, the opposition has not yet organized 
and it may take good, hard work to prevent the measure 
becoming law. 

Export lumber trade to South American ports has not 
been very heavy of late, though to Porto Rico, the 
Canary islands and the West Indies the volume of busi- 
ness has been very fair. 

If. C. Magruder, the hardwood dealer of 18 Broad- 
way, has just been appointed eastern representative of 
the big maple flooring establishment of Schultz Bros., 
Chicago. 

J. H. Fink & Co., wholesale Jumber dealers, of 309 
Broadway, have gone into liquidation, They had been 
in business here several years. 

Included among recent visitors to the city were: 
Maurice Preisch and Alfred Haines, of Haines & Co., 
Bulfalo; George I. Craig, of Craig & Co., Philadelphia, 
and R. L. Jones, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
who is here to get a few big box contracts. 

Paul N. Haynes, who has managed the New York 
ollice of A. S, Kibbee & Son, Albany, the big white pine 
house, has leased offices at 18 Broadway and started in 
business on his own account. He has connected himself 
as eastern representative with several of the largest 
houses dealing in white pine, hemlock, New York state 
spruce, lath and hardwoods. 

Kk. A. Landou, eastern representative of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, leaves today for a 
short business trip to Montreal. 

Lumber dealers are greatly interested in the new or- 
ganization just founded in this city by prominent busi- 
ness and financial men under the name of the New York 
Freight & Transportation Bureau. The object of the 
bureau is to obtain for the port of New York equitable 
rates for transportation, to promote harmonious rela- 
tions between shippers and carriers and protect the in- 
terests of each. For more than a year plans to establish 
such a bureau have been under way. The bureau has been 
incorporated under the laws of this state and offices have 
been opened at 127 Duane street. 

The bureau is to give transportation companies infor- 
mation regarding the needs of various lines of trade rep- 
resented by the bureau and to secure proper classifica- 
tion and rates, to secure freight rates to, from and 
through all shipping points, which shall in no case dis- 
criminate against the city of New York, to render its 
services to members, individually and collectively, in all 
matters pertaining to the transportation of merchandise 
and the extension of trade of the city of New York. 

The quarters of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in this city are becoming too circum- 
scribed and several more offices have been leased. The 
insurance department will occupy part of the new space. 


The Week’s Charters. 

Timber freights from the gulf to continent continue 
extremely dull, the fact that tonnage is available at 
102s 6d to 105s not stimulating action. Rates for time 
boats continue easy in the face of a limited inquiry. ‘To 
west coast of England with deals a ship of 1,340 tons has 
been closed for a spring loading at St. John at 50s. River 
Plate lumber freights remain quiet. Few orders are seek- 
ing acceptance from either gulf ports or the east, but ton- 
nage of a suitable class is yet scarce and this fact serves 
to sustain the market upon the basis of last fixtures. 
The quotations are $14 to $14.50 from gulf to Buenos 
Ayres, $11 from outside ports in the provinces and $9.50 
to $10 from Boston and Portland. There is no improve- 
ment in Brazil freights. Outward tonnage to the West 
Indies continues in limited request, and with liberal offer- 
ings of suitable vessels the market has a decidedly easy 
appearance. The market for coastwise lumber tonnage 
continues dull and depressed. Owners are free to enter- 
tain bids of $4.75 Brunswick and $5 Jacksonville to New 
York, but orders momentarily are scarce, 

Some of the fixtures for the week were as follows: 

Steamer Laurelwood, Mobile to direct port Holland, timber, 
105s. February-March. 

Ship EKuphemia, St. John, N. B., to west coast of England, 
deals, 50s. gy | loading. 

Bark Freeman, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10. 
— Mary Sanford, Jacksonville to Boston, lumber, 
5.25. 

Schooner Thelma, Fernandina to New York, lumber, $4.75. 
sa Almeda Willey, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 

fo. 

Schooner Alice Archer, Darien to Thomaston, lumber, $7. 

Schooner 8. B. Marts, Satilla (lower mills) to New York, 
lumber, $4.87%4. 

Schooner Harry A. Berwind, (previously) Savannah to 
Philadelphia, lumber, $5, and ties, 17 cents. 

Schooner Charles H. Wolston, Fernandina to Lamoine, Me., 
lumber, $7. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 13.—Secretary Mixer, of the 
Lumber Exchange, still finds it hard to get the annual 
statistics of the trade reduced to figures. Everything 
is now in but the rail reports. He gives out the figures 
as far as obtained as follows: Lake receipts for 1900, 
167,251,000 feet of lumber, 127,456,000 shingles, 686,000 
lath, 257,000 ties; for 1899, 229,623,000 feet of lumber, 
132,026,000 shingles, 3,328,000 lath, 131,000 ties. Stéck 
on hand January 1, 1901: 55,034,700 feet of hard- 
woods, 3,699,900 feet of yellow pine, 81,741,100 feet of” 
white pine, 18,386,370 feet of norway, 18,562,000 feet 
of hemlock. Same, January 1, 1900: 49,571,000 feet 
of hardwoods, 3,036,000 feet of yellow pine, 99,156,000 
feet of white pine, 24,155,000 feet of norway, 14,699,000 
feet of hemlock. This gives a total of 173,424,070 feet 
to begin this year with and 190,617,000 feet last year. 
There were 23,214,000 shingles this winter to 29,000,- 
000 last. The amount sold by our dealers that did not 
come to Buffalo was 258,721,000 feet in 1900 and 323,- 
616,000 feet in 1899. 

The lake freight rate in the report makes a very sig 
nificant showing, for the Lake Superior rate was as high 
as $4.50 in 1899 and only $3 last season, with most of 
the cargoes coming down for about $2. 

The Lumber Exchange is making elaborate prepara- 
tions for attending the national wholesale association 
meeting at Pittsburg. Buffalo, the Tonawandas and 
certain of the members of the state retail association 
will go by special buffet car if as many join in with the 
idea as are expected to. Notices are now going out. 
The departure will be on the morning of the 5th. 

The Lumber Exchange at last Saturday’s meeting 
passed a resolution expressing itself heartily in favor 
of maintaining the same terms of credit as those estab- 
lished by a meeting in Boston some years ago—l4 per- 
cent discount for payment in fifteen days after the 
arrival of the car. It is stated that these terms are 
well maintained by the lumber trade. 

Buying white pine lumber in the west by dealers here 
does not appear to be much of an industry yet. Our 
dealers will buy in good time, but they do not yet like 
the reports of stiff prices that come from that direction. 
It is now noted that the west is taking a great part of 
the Michigan hardwoods, so that we shall have to look 
southward more than ever for that sort of stock. 

Horace F, Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, is just back 
from the firm’s mills in the southwest. He reports that 
the demand for poplar is such that there is very little 
pa, stock left, though the mills are turning out every 
day. 

Mixer & Co. have sold a surprising amount of hem- 
lock during the past year, considering that it was their 
first year in that branch of the business. They report 
a good general movement of white pine also, 

F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, has 
gone back to the Arkansas mills of the company, but is 
expected to be east again in time to attend the Pitts- 
burg meeting. 

R. H. M. Hopkins is back from his vacation and busi- 
ness trip to Memphis and the Scatcherd Jumber inter- 
ests in that section generally. He confirms the general 
report that there is none too much dry lumber in that 
vicinity. The Scatcherd mills are now running full 
time. 

A new venture of H. S. Janes & Co. is to see if the 
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vum on the property of the firm in Mississippi will 
work in as siding. It can be sold east as low as $24 
and so far as the experiment has gone there is much 
prospect of success. The firm has considerable oak to 
dispose of, but is pushing the gum idea just now. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Nortit TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 11—With one or two 
exceptions snow fell heavily every day during last week, 
being usually accompanied by a high wind that drifted 
the snow so deeply in the yards that planing mills were 
required to shut down for several days, being unable 
to get lumber from the snow-bound yards. So greatly 
was traffic on the railroads impeded that few dealers 
would take orders for immediate delivery. 

Lumber dealers of the Tonawandas were in high spir- 
its and confident that $257,700 would certainly be ap- 
propriated for improvement of the Niagara river, but 
are somewhat crestfallen over information from the 
national capital that the appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the local harbor and the Niagara river chan- 
nel has been cut nearly $100,000. Even if this reduc- 
tion be made the appropriation would be more than 
$50,000 larger than any heretofore made for the same 
purpose, 

A. ©. Tuxbury, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, is the exponent of a plan to install in one of the 
room of the new North Tonawanda high school all the 
paraphernalia required for a woodworking shop for the 
benefit of those students desiring to take up a course of 
study in that line. Mr. and Mrs. Tuxbury left last 
night for a two months’ trip through Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

Lumber dealers are beginning to get in line for the 
season by chartering vessels. Captain Pederson, of 
‘Tonawanda, reports that he has just closed a contract 
with a Cleveland, Ohio, firm to carry lumber for it 
from Duluth at a profitable rate. 

William E. Moss, a lumberman of Savona, N. Y., filed 
a petition in bankruptcy last week. The schedule gives 
liabilities amounting to $2,314.20; securities, $1,714.70: 
Assets are named with total $1,080, including $600 
worth of farming implements. 

Erwin W. Monroe has returned to this city with his 
family from Asherville, N. C., where he went for the 
benefit. of his health. He is somewhat improved. Last 
evening he left for northern Michigan to look after 
lumber interests. During his sojourn in the south 
Mr. Monroe, together with Charles E. Quinlan and son, 
K. E. Quinlan, of Towanda, Pa., purthased 10,000 acres 
of hardwood timber in North Carolina and formed the 
Monroe-Quinlan Company. Mr. Monroe announces 
that material is being gotten together for the construe- 
tion of two portable mills on the purchase, 

Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Daley have returned from 
an extended pleasure trip to Florida and intermediate 
points of interest. They report a very pleasant time. 

W. W. Robertson, of Robertson & Doebler, and wife 
will leave this week for a pleasure trip through the 
south. They will attend the inauguration of the presi- 
dent at Washington. 

Robert 8. Hudson has severed his connection with the 
W. Il. Sawyer Lumber Company and gone to Ferguson, 
S. C., to engage in the lumber business. 

C. B. Willoughby, of Norwich, formerly of Hathway 
& Willoughby, this city, and later of the Spider Lake 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company, of Spider, Wis., is renew- 
ing acquaintances in the Tonawandas. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 11.—A touch of real winter 
weather, garlanded with snow and embellished with 
ice, has tended to ease off matters, and more than the 
usual quietude prevails. The numerous inquiries afloat 
afford a hopeful indication of added briskness as soon 
as the weather shall open up. Receipts by water from 
down-coast points have ceased in consequence of the 
freeze up, and holders of water-borne stocks of pine are 
hoping for a continuance of this condition in order to 
wear down stocks and boost up prices. 

William 8. Taylor & Co. have announced their inten- 
tion of retiring from business. The firm consisted of 
William §S. Taylor, who has attained the age of 70 
years, and he feels that after spending forty-six years 
in business he may very well take a rest. He is said to 
have amassed a considerable fortune in the business, 
which was conducted at pier 42, North Wharves. It is 
announced that the stock, which includes 1,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine and considerable white and North Caro- 
lina pine and pine shingles, will be sold by degrees in 
the open markets. Justus P, Taylor, Mr. Taylor’s 
nephew, who was associated with him in the business, 
announces his intention of remaining in the trade and 
has opened offices in the Real Estate building. 

Charles M. Betts & Co., who recently sold their yard 
at pier 48, North Wharves, to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, have been required to move their stock 
and fixtures from the premises by March 1. They car- 
ried about 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine at the time of 
the sale, and in order not to weaken the market by 
throwing so much lumber upon it at one time five 
handlers of wharf lumber arranged to take the stock 
between them. 

_ Henry C. Riley, of Charles 8. Riley & Co., who has 
Just returned from the mills at Kinston, N. C., says 
that the manufacturers are feeling in good shape and 
hopeful for the future; that mill stocks are inadequate 
if anything like the business that is expected is going to 
be done; that the consumption of lumber in the south 





is increasing every year and there is correspondingly less 
for the northern market; that the cost of manufactur- 
ing, including wages, supplies and timber, is higher by 
10 percent than last year, and that there is consider- 
able probability of the North Carolina product stiffen- 
ing materially. 

The Holloway Lumber Company has moved from 20 
South Broad into larger and better equipped premises 
in the Rothschild building, 14 South Broad, in 406 and 
adjacent rooms. Frank N. Holloway finds a nice move- 
ment in hemlock, season considered, and a fair demand 
for North Carolina stocks. He thinks the outlook for 
business is very good. 

Samuel Dyer, sales manager of the product of the 
Beaver Creek and Otter Creek mills, has returned from 
a visit to the new mill being erected for the Otto Creek 
company. He expects the plant will be in operation 
about the middle of April, and he says it will be as 
good a mill as any in West Virginia. 

Ephraim Lukins, of Lukins Bros., finds a very fair 
movément for this time of year, and judging by the 
big number of inquiries the firm is receiving he be- 
lieves there is good business ahead. 

Exports of lumber during the week from this port 
included the following: 

Steamer Maryland to’ London, 1,683 bundles of maple 
flooring blocks, $400; 1 carload of walnut lumber, $400; 
8,028 pieces of oak lumber, $1,600; 2,764 pieces of poplar 
lumber, $800 ; 6,600 barrel staves, $500. 

Steamer Andalusia to Hamburg, 101 walnut logs, $2,000; 
55 walnut logs, $1,200; 10,806 staves, $350. 

Schooner Lulie L, Pollard to Coatzacoalcos, 7 pieces white 
oak lumber, $25.74. 

Steamer Birchtor to Leith, 3,972 pieces of poplar lumber, 


$1,300; 19 poplar logs, $700; 194 bundles of pine lumber, 
$400 ; 4,835 staves, $290. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PrrrspurG, Pa., Keb. 12.—Despite the severe weather 
of the past two weeks the lumber business is strictly on 

“its feet. A seasonable condition everywhere prevails, 
with every evidence of strong markets. Hemlock is 
quoting very firm and advices from the yellow pine dis- 
trict speak of a pretty stiff condition. The convention is 
uppermost in the minds of the wholesalers. 

J. RB. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, is up in the 
hemlock country looking after stock. 

C. B. Troutman, of the Finleyville Planing Mill Com- 
pany, Finleyville, Pa., is in town, en route to West Vir- 
ginia on a hunting trip, during which he will look after 
his lumber interests in that territory, increasing his 
holidays. 

D. L. Gillespie will go on a European trip immediately 
after the convention in March. 

On February 9 fire destroyed a saw mill owned by 8. C. 
Williams & Co., of East Liverpool. The planing mill and 
cooper works adjoining are a partial loss. 

The Babeock Lumber Company, of Pittsburg and Ash- 
tola, makes a creditable showing in its monthly state- 
ment, to wit: 






Lumber manufactured (feet) 

Lumber shipped (feet)... ...-ccscuscsons 2,495,005 
EGG WRMUIESIEINS i eck ect ccncence@n’s 601,800 
EGG GONNOG 055 ca cccate vececedenecds 529,600 
Shingles manufactured ...........c.eee 577,000 
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Kk. V. Babcock left last night on a southern trip, going 
as far south as Havana, Cuba, on business, and winding 
up with a few days’ pleasure at the Mardi Gras and at 
Tampa bay. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, reports business good. The 
company is figuring on large amounts of lumber for 
new buildings. Mr. Johnston, Thomas A. Watkins and 
Stephen Stone have applied for a charter for the new 
Prudential Trust Company, capital $125,000, doing a 
general trust and banking business in the East End. 

G. W. Gates, jr., has returned from the lake district, 
where he was successful in landing a contract for 1,000,- 
000 feet of norway timbers for the construction of a large 
foundry to be built by Cleveland people at Chicago. 

Mr. Dickerson, of Wood, Dickerson & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Tom Raine, of Raine & Raine, Empire, Pa.; J. C. 
DeWees, of R. K. Mann, Muskegon, Mich.; W. A, Hynd- 
mann, of Clarion, Pa., and George A. Stacy, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were in the city this week. 


~_s 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—“About this time,’ as the 
old “Farmers’ Almanac” says, “look out for snow,” also 
association dinners. Those dealers who have a trade in 
Connecticut are finding now that business requires their 
presence in that state next week, and incidewtally, wholly 
by accident, they will happen to run up against the big 
dinner of the Connecticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at New Haven. A very successful affair is pre- 
dicted if numbers count. The big magnet which draws 
all hands westward, however, is in Pittsburg, amd it is 
surprising how many of all kinds of dealers are sud- 
denly discovering reasons why imperative business calls 
them to that vicinity early in March; it seems that 
one-half of lumber Boston is preparing to go and the 
other half wishing it might. 

The Maine spruce men look with satisfaction on the 
fall of two feet of snow, which makes operations in the 
woods easy amd profitable. It is.most. fortunate that 
last winter’s open season is not repeated this winter, 
for there would be places and to spare to put all the 
spruce that is logged without any difficulty, and a 
shortage would send prices kiting to a point where 
people would go homeless rather than indulge in the 
luxury of spruce frames; a sad condition for the rest 





of us, who cannot sell firish until the frame is boarded. 
As it is 

Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile. 

This has no reference whatever to any member of the 
great and good lumber trade. “The goose honks high.” 

A great deal of interest has been stimulated by the 
bidding on and awarding of the contracts for spruce for 
the city’s use during the coming year. It has rightly 
been the intention to place these contracts with city 
people. One G. F. Barker, a music teacher of East Bos- 
ton, appeared to be the low priced man but upon investi- 
gation the superintendent of that department could dis- 
cover no plant or facilities with which to fulfill the con- 
tract and the business was therefore given to J. O. 
Wetherbee for the northerr district and Curtis & Pope 
Lumber Company and C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Com- 
pany for the southern end of the city, a solution which 
is apparently satisfactory to all hands. The Boston 
Herald succeeds in making its joke in the following 
paragraph: 

There seems to be a prevalent suspicion at city hall that 
the East Boston music teacher who has made the lowest bid 
for furnishing the city with lumber is not exactly of the 
right timbre. 

On February 8 the Milford Planing Company, of Mil- 
ford, N. H., suffered a loss of over $7,000 by fire. The 
damage was largely among the various machines with 
which the plant was equipped. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. have at last moved their headquar- 
ters from the old office at 112 Water street to their 
new home on Albany street, where their recently ac- 
quired wharf property is located. This is a decided move 
in the direction of progress and one that has been forced 
upon them by a growing business. 

The J. R. Stokes Lumber Company, of Charleston, 8. 
C., has made a hurried visit to Boston; that is to say, 
the treasurer and general manager—pretty much the 
whole push in fact—in the person of H. A. Molony, has 
appeared among us. Notwithstanding the very urgent 
invitation of the corps of men who know and like him 
he insisted upon weighing anchor for New York, after 
a very short stay here. 

Robert R. Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., Beaver 
street, New York city, has spent the major part of the 
week among his lumber friends in Boston. 

D. EF. Kile, who for five years or more has been with 
the L. H. Gage Lumber Company, of Providence, severed 
his connection with that concern during the past week. 
It is thought that he will locate in Providence again, 
contixruing the lumber business. He is connected with 
the firm of Kile & Morgan, of West Virginia. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

BANncor, Me., Feb. 11.—The Penobscot Log Driving 
Company and the Bangor Boom Company had their meet- 
ings this week. The Aroostook Lumber Company held 
its annual meeting in Presque Isle last Tuesday, when 
A. R. Gould was re-elected president and Fred Barker 
elected treasurer. H. E. McDonald was chosen a director 
in the place of R. H. McDonald, who is no longer cow- 
nected with the corporation. A dividend of 10 percent 
was declared. The company’s plant turns out about 
6,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

The annual meeting of the Tracadie Lumber Company 
was held in Bangor this week. This is a Bamgor con- 
cern which conducts logging operations and operates a 
large saw mill on the Tracadie river in New Brunswick. 
This winter it will cut about 11,000,000 feet of logs, 
mostly pine, many of which will be manufactured into 
box shooks. The drive to the mill is short and the entire 
operation has been one of the most profitable in the 
provinces. Frederick W. Hill was re-elected president; 
Charles D. Stanford, treasurer; H. B. Foster, general 
manager; L. C. Tyler, clerk; Frederick H. Hill, Charles 
D. Stanford, H. B. Foster, H. H. Fogg, L. C. Tyler, R. 
Hf. Wing and H, A. Fogg, directors. 

A well attended and lively debate was held at the 
state house in Augusta last week on the question of 
repealing the so-called September law, the law which 
allows a person to go into the woods in September amd 
shoot one deer. Fires set by such hunters cause destrue- 
tive blazes. It is claimed that the loss by the smallest 
fire in the woods last year was twenty times the sum 
(about $3,000) received by the state for licenses to Sep- 
tember hunters. The matter is still undecided. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 12.—M. B. 
current conditions: 

Business has been remarkably good with us for the season 
January’s business was about twice as large as we ever 
before experienced in that month. Tides have not made their 
appearance to an appreciable extent as yet and the develop- 


ments of the future will of course be watched with more than 
usual interest if not anxiety in some quarters. 


Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, speaks in glowing 
terms of his experience on the excursion through the 
south and to Cuba of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana. 

Temporary headquarters of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Cincinnati have been established at room 
26, Hurlburt block, the fire at its old quarters in the 
Grand Opera house block causing the change. George 
L. Utter, assistant secretary of the association, reports 
yellow pine considerably more than holding its own 
in the way of demand and prices. 

J. D. Cochran, of the Cochran Lumber Company, 
finds business fairly pressing and entirely satisfactory 
for the season, 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, says he has no com- 
plaint to make as to way trade is manifesting itself. 

“Tom” Stone and the T. B. Stone Lumber Company 
are most conveniently, comfortably and commandingly 
located in the “sky scraper” building at Fourth and 


Farrin says of 
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Walnut streets, where also the William E. farrell Lum- 
ber Company has secured quarters. 

The Nicola Bros. Company reports trade about up to 
expectations, 

M. B. Farrin will soon establish branch offices in 
several of the leading cities east and west. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 
CLEVELAND, On10, Feb. 9.—Winter is on in full blast, 
the lumber piles everywhere covered with snow, and a 
most stolid indifference prevails among dealers as to 
whether any lumber is moved or sales made. All appear 
perfectly satisfied that all their lumber will be wanted 
by spring, which has a tendency toward stimulating the 
dealers to hold for somewhat better prices than could 
be had for stocks if moved now. 
An inventory taken January 1 showed the following 
amount of lumber on hand in this market: 


PRD 555605490500 Oo OeK eb eS 132,000,000 feet. 
Norway pine piece stuff ............ 40,075,000 feet. 
Iiemlock piece stuff and boards...... 19,875,000 feet. 
DR dss nelen es. iveenees ¥e6eb seni 21,275,000 pieces. 


10,875,000. 
11,045,000 feet. 
During 1900, 514 cargoes of lumber were received at 
this port, bringing in all told 265,000,000 feet. In ad- 
dition to the amount of lumber received by boats it is 
estimated that something over 65,000,000 feet came 
in by car, mostly of southern pine and hardwoods, this 
making a grand total of 345,000,000 feet for 1900. 
Although on January 1 of last year there was not a 
careful account of stocks taken, as near as can be 
estimated there is something like 27,000,000 feet Jess 
on hand now than at the corresponding time of last 
year, 
" The cold weather of this week has somewhat stopped 
out door work on new buildings but factory trade con- 
tinues to use a fair amount of lumber, as usual. All 


Shingles 


A MECHANIC WITH BRAINS. 


(Continued from Front Page.! 

results from the direct application of steam. With his 
usual thoroughness he carefully investigated and abso- 
lutely mastered the theory and practice of driving 
machinery by means of electric motive force. Thus it 
came about, through the success of his former efforts, 
that when he determined to establish his maple flooring 
factory at Saginaw he decided to drive his machines with 
electric motors. At this factory today can be seen what 
is probably the best exemplification in the United States 
of fast running woodworking machinery driven in the 
most efficient manner at a minimum cost by the aid of 
electricity. 

The factory as a whole marks a new era in hardwood 
flooring production. It produces flooring of the highest 
quality, practically perfection itself, at a higher rate 
than ever before has been accomplished with a similar 
number of machines. In detail, the air dried maple 
lumber is passed through kilns and goes direct to a gang 
edger and jointer, where it is stripped to the desired 
widths. The strips are then cross cut for the elimination 
of knots and other defects. Ina double row the resultant 
product is then passed through a powerful solid bed, 
2-slide surfacing machine. The best side of each strip 
being ascertained, it is then sanded. From the sander 
the strips go to the end matching machines. As a 
final operation in the manufacture the strips are tongued 
and grooved, hollow backed and bored on one combined 
machine. The final result is attained on a powerful 
special machine, which carries top and bottom heads, 
16 inches in diameter, each having twelve cutters. Every- 
one having knowledge of the possibilities of a machine 
made on a plan like this can realize something of the 
speed at which it can be operated and do perfect work. 
This machine has a capacity of nearly three times that 
of the very highest type of the 4-sided hardwood flooring 


Mr. Van Auken was married on September 18, 1883, 
to Miss Florence Josephine Guillotte, of Saginaw, and 
they live in a charming old mansion which stands in 
the center of a tree and shrubbery filled block at Sag- 
inaw and flanked by a lawn, flower beds and gardens. 
Six children have been the result of the union, one of 
whom died in babyhood; three boys and two girls sur- 
vive, They are a charming group of children and bid fair 
to honor their progenitors. 

The accompanying birdseye view very clearly gives the 
arrangement of the great plant quite fully described 
above. The point of view is supposed to be above the 
upper end of the plant looking diagonally down the 
Saginaw river. On the left, in the foreground, is the salt 
block in which mill refuse is burned to evaporate the 
salt from the four wells pumped by the company. Next 
comes the planing mill, amply equipped with power and 
machinery. To the right and toward the dock front 
from the planing mill are the dry kilns and back of that 
the flooring mill, a structure 48x185 feet in size with its 
machinery driven, as stated above, by electricity gener- 
ated at the main power plant, so that there are no smoke 
stacks to stamp it as a factory. Beyond the flooring 
mill is a warehouse 50x160 feet, which, however, does 
not show in the view. There are barns, sheds etc., and in 
the background the office. Below the mills are the yards 
which contained at the time the view was taken about 
28,000,000 feet of lumber. The whole plant, including 
the yards, covers about fifty acres of ground or about 
seven Saginaw city blocks. The arramgement is excep- 
tionally convenient and while there is ample space for 
fire protection ete. the different parts of the plant are 
accessible to the office and to each other so that business 
is carried forward with ease and economy. It is diffi- 
cult in so small a space to represent the details of so 
large a plant, but the arrangement and the principal 
features are shown by this view whose presentatior is 
thus justified. 





MANUFACTURING 


architects are unusually busy for this season, and there 
is every indication that there will be much more than 
the ordinary amount of building done in our city this 
year. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., is out of the 
city and before returning is expected to make a some- 
what extended tour of the Bermudas and perhaps Cuba. 
He does not expect to return before the last of March 
or first of April. 

The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company has recently added 
a lot of new machinery to its planing mill. It will soon be 
in position to make modern maple flooring and plane 
timbers of immense size. 

Few of the traveling salesmen are out at this time. 
Many are preparing stock lists, making up their songs 
and learning to sing uppers, common, culls and good 
things to please the trade. 

PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP 


An article in the LUMBERMAN of February 2 on the 
unique collection of Navajo blankets in the possession 
of Peter G. Gates, of Eagle Mills, Ark., has attracted 
considerable attention and a number of inquiries from 


the LUMBERMAN’S readers, which may be answered by a.. 


letter received this week from Stubbs & Jakway, of 
Durango, Colo., with branch yards at Telluride and Sil- 
verton, that state. Stubbs & Jakway have a direct trade 
of some proportions with the Navajo reservation on the 
southern borders of Colorado, the northern part of New 
Mexico and part of Arizona, and Indians come to 
Durango for a large part of their trading. The result 
is the acquisition of a big stock of Navajo blankets by 
Stubbs & Jakway and these are sold at 75 cents to $2 
a pound, according to quality. An advertisement else- 
where by the firm will give particulars to those inter- 
ested in this superior kind of comfort. 


PLANT AND YARDS OF BLISS & VAN AUKEN, SAGINAW, 


machine. The flooring after leaving this machine is 
sorted to lengths and grades and by means of a belt 
conveyor is forwarded to a large warehouse 100 feet 
distant from the factory, from which it is loaded into 
cars. - 

The economy of this system of maple flooring produc- 
tion is manifest, as well as are the possibilities of the 
perfection of the resultant product. Primarily no worth- 
less stock is machined—the defects are all eliminated in 
the rough stock. The best side of the strip being de- 
termined, that is made the face side of the flooring; the 
end matching being done before the tonguing and groov- 
ing makes it possible to eliminate any broken corner 
defect that may have been made by the first named 
process. The total result amounts in effect to securing 
from the maple stock the very best possible results in 
both quantity and quality. For the various machines 
and appliances in the construction of this flooring plant 
Bliss & Van Auken are indebted to the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Hoyt branch of the American Wood Working 
Machine Company for the machines, to the General Elec- 
tric Company for the motors and other electrical equip- 
ment, and to the American Blower Company for the 
kilns. Every individual appliance connected with the 
plant shows efficiency of the highest type. 

Personally Mr. Van Auken is the personification of 
geniality; he is square shouldered, solidly built, round 
faced and smooth visaged, with an air about him that 
would almost impress a stranger with the idea that he 
might be a well fed and good natured Catholic priest 
from the Emerald Isle. Though he is an indomitable 
worker he always has time to greet friend or stranger 
with a hearty grasp of the hand. When one has once 
shaken hands with Mr. Van Auken he feels as though 
he had had a lifetime acquaintance with him. He has 
neither frills nor airs about him; he is the exemplifica- 
tion of the successful “good fellow.” 


MICH. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

“Sixth annual report of the New York Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission.” 

This report contains much that is interested along 
forestry lines; among other things the following table 
of the amount of timber, log measure, taken from the 
Adirondack forests in 1899: 


Feet. 

Denes (ON WE) oi. k. oe ccc oceswden 148,203,491 
BOCRCS. COU TRIB) 0.66 ccc v cc tcesecs 195,568,623 
PE Sonica cl escaaeinve shee wentan 46,545,772 
PMN ac Pak eia asso ee Pb dnt 6 ee a Wiscmee eee 33,132,807 
a ren Tree Thee Teo. 24,296,554 

> ree re te et eC ee Ree oer 447,747,247 
ry he eh Mind ave ng SCR Cee 33,619,000 
ME Usiaiig: She. Wie ceialete lend nlak to Sard hee hiaw a ale 49,329,090 


The work of forestry in New York is rather hampered 
by the peculiar provision of the state constitution which 
prevents any timber upon public woodlands being sold, 
removed or destroyed. Inasmuch as scientific forestry 
involves the use of the ax, and inasmuch as timber 
eventually dies of old age unless cut down and utilized, 
the forest, fish and game commission recommends an 
amendment in this direction; also that an appropria- 
tion of $3,500 be made for the continuation of co-opera- 
tive work with the federal forestry department; that a 
force of rangers be appointed for the prevention of for- 
est fires, timber stealing and poaching; that town fire 
wardens be allowed a portion of fines collected in crim) 
nal actions. During 1900 127 forest fires were reported, 
47 of which did no damage, the other 80 causing a dam- 
age of $12,499 to standing timber upon 14,893 acres of 
burnt-over timber. There was paid for forest fighting 
work $6,300 for 3,101 days’ labor. It is stated that the 
fire warden system works very excellently in that state, 
except for some little hesitancy upon the part of the 
wardens in bringing prosecutions and thus incurring 
undesired enmity, 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Gadsden—The Queen City Lumber Company (Fullington 
& Myrick) has dissolved partnership. 
Hagler—The Center Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Arkansas. 
Bear—J. B. Jewell & Co. have reorganized. 
Greenville—Watkins Bros. have sold out to W. T. Dodson 
& Son. 
Pine Bluff—H. G. Cady has sold out. 
Colorado. 
Holly—W. J. Pratt has engaged in the lumber business. 
Victor—The LL, D. Arthur Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by L. D. Arthur, 
I’. M. Woods and HI, E. Woods. 
Florida. 
Flomaton—The Alger Sullivan Lumber Company will build 
a saw mill. 





Georgia. 


Columbus—Butts, Cooper & Co. have been succeeded by 
Butts & Cooper. 

Doerun—W. A. Williams has sold out. 

Harper—E. Harper has discontinued business. 

Macon—The Wiley Manufacturing Company has removed 
to Rutland. 

Rift—D. C. Jones is out of business, 

Illinois. 

Alton—H. C. Priest has sold out to Sweetser & Wade. 

Berwick—The Berwick Lumber Company and the Cypher 
Lumber & Coal Company have been succeeded by Sheldon & 
Simmons. 

Bowen—George F. Warner has sold out. 

DuQuoin—The J. C. Eade Planing Mill Company has in- 
creased capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Dixon—Charles F. Emerson, president of the Emerson 
Lumber Company, died on February 7, aged 73. 

Chicago—John C, Durgin & Co. have been succeeded by 
Cc. G. Marsh & Co.—The Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by M. 
KF’. Rittenhouse, J. W. Embree and Francis T. Murphy. 

Havanna—tThe T. W. Emerson Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Alexander Lumber Company. 

Mount Carroll—W. P. Rhodes has sold out to Rhodes Bros. 

Springfleld—Peter Vredenburgh has been succeeded by 
the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $80,000. 

Sterling—John Peck has sold out lumber business to 
James C. Simpson & Co. Mr. Peck will devote -his entire 
time to his planing mill business. 

Indiana. 

Birdseye—Kroener Bros. have discontinued business. 
or Kinney, lumber dealer, died February 6, aged 
22. 

Indianapolis—The Lilly & Roberts Veneer Company has 
engaged in business. 

gall aaeaaa & Kellogg have sold out to Galbreth & 
Talbott. 

Indian Territory. 


Marlow—S. J. Fuller & Co. have been succeeded by Fuller 

& Allen. 
lowa. 

Defiance—The Defiance Lumber Company has bought out 
the Green Bay Lumber Company. 

Dinsdale—D. FE. Baker has been succeeded by Baker & 
Howard; also at Traer and Clutier. 

Dysart—Howard & Marsau have dissolved partnership. 

Fidon—Joseph Gies has been succeeded by W. M. Miller. 
—J. B. McCormick has been succeeded by Joseph Gies. 

Des Moines—The Cumner Planing Mill Company has been 
incorporated with sr stock of $40,000. 

Fort Dodge—The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has opened 


yard. 
Holstein—Bowman & Krantz Bros. have changed style to 
the Bowman-Krantz Lumber Company. 
Kalona—G, A, Abbott has sold out to the Kalona Lumber 
Company. 
Kilduff—Dennis & Agar have sold out to Macey Bros. 
Laurens—C, J. Bovee & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by J. C. Bovee. 
Marathon—Goltry & Son have sold out to Welch Bros.— 
Welch & Wilson have been succeeded by Wilson & Wells. 
Prescott—-The Prescott Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 
Waterloo—The Neely-Bryant Lumber Company has 
changed name to W. A. Bryant & Sons Company. 
. ere N. Coppock has been succeeded by Coppock 
\ uke, 
Wyoming—Morse Bros. & Waite have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by Morse Bros. 


Kansas. 

Bruce—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has removed to 
Stone City. 
‘ Randolph-—B. D. Heath has been succeeded by R. D. Heath 
t Sons. 

a eeaele—J. B. Bolinger has been succeeded by Bolinger 
ros. 

McLouth—Comstock & Stout have dissolved partnership. 

Mankato—The Mankato Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $12,000. 

Neosho Falls—Amos Wright has sold out. 

Otttawa—S, D. Rohrbaugh has been succeeded by Robhr- 
baugh & Co. 
, Caborne—Pargons & Woolley have engaged in the lumber 
uUSINessS, 
‘ Randolph—R. D. Heath has been succeeded by R. D. Heath 
« Sons. 

Waverly—A. C. Cook has sold out to Mundell & Brown. 


Kentucky. 
Somerset—Sievers & Gassett have been succeeded by V. 
L. Gassett. 


a 


Massachusetts. 


Springfield—L. 8. Wood has absconded. 
MICHIGAN— 

Benton Harbor—A. Baushke & Bro. have been succeeded 
by_Baushke Bros. & Klum. 

Berrien ree Uline & Jarrigan have been succeeded 
by_ Walter Uline. 

Detroit—Christopher J. Lloyd, commission lumber mer- 
chant, of this city, is dead. 

#lushing—Charles T. Moss has sold out. 

Grand Rapids—Lawton J. Skillman has engaged in the 
lumber commission business. 

Stanton—C. & G. Holland have engaged in the lumber 
business, 

St. Ignace—Clark & Stevenson are out of business. 

Mt. Clemens—Paganetti & Egan have been succeeded by J. 
S. Paganetti. 

Whitehall—The Erickson-Steffee Company has been _incor- 
porated to succeed Erickson, Steffee & Co., with capital stock 
of $20,000. 

Minnesota. 


Brooten—C, T. Christenson & Co. have sold out to the L. 
Lamb Lumber Company. 

Buffalo Lake—McGregor Bros. & Co. will open a yard. 

Minneapolis—The Superior Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $150.000. 

North Branch—Harvey Matthews has sold out, 
Fife le—Thomas Sauer has sold out to Millard & 
"ifield. . 


Plato—Torry & Stockman have been succeeded by D. J. 
Graupmaan. 

Sturgeon Lake—The Booren-Sutton Lumber Company has 
been organized to operate a saw mill by August Booren and 
John B. Sutton, 

Missouri. 


Butte—The Butte Meretocterne Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Kansas City—The Red Star Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Langdon—Bowers, Heyer & Thompson have been suc- 
ceeded by George Bowers. 

Rocky Comfort—Lamberson & Bragg have engaged in the 
lumber business. 

St. Louis—Abeles & Taussig will add a general hardwood 
department.—W. G. Mitchell & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood business—-The Van Cleave Lumber 
Company will a under the same name, with cap- 
ital stock of $15,000. 

Wellington—J. R. Moorehead will open a yard. 


Montana. 


Thompson—Goodchild & Co. have been succeeded by the 
White Pine Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 

Dese—she Rock County Lumber Company has opened 
an office. 

Gross—S, W. Lightner is out of business. 
7 Tee —Comtar Koschitzky has been succeeded by John 
Z e. 

Omaha—Lewellen Wenworth has engaged in the retail 
lumber business. 

‘i Osceola—D. W. Hotchkiss has sold out to Graham & Mar- 

n. 


New Hampshire. 


Rochester—G. O. Richards has sold retail lumber business 
to the Rochester Lumber Company. 


New York. 

Canisteo—C. BE. Kellogg has reorganized sash and door 
business, which is now a stock company under the laws of 
Delaware. 

Clayton—G. H. Stough has opened a lumber yard. 

New York—Grober & Fiedler are out of business. 

Rochester—The G. W. Crouch, Jr., Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $3,000. 

West Carthage—Scott M. Gibbs has bought a half inter- 
est in the sash and blind business of Charles E, Vroman. 
The firm name will be Vroman & Gibbs. 


North Carolina. 
Maiden—W. H. Gall has engaged in the handle business. 
Stoneville—D. Fair has sold out. 


North Dakota. 


Oakes—The Gull River Lumber Company has sold out to 
the L. Lamb Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 

Arcanum—Francis Rosser has been succeeded by W. F. 
Rosser, Son & Co. 

Custar—C. R. Hopkins has been succeeded by the Hopkins 
Lumber Company. 

Galena—Bennett & Buckingham have been succeeded by 
E. C. Bennett. 

London—Gallagher & Murray will dissolve partnership. 

Monroeville—S. FE. Smith has sold out. 

Orrville—The Orrville Planing Mill Company has engaged 
in business. 

Portsmouth—The Portsmouth Veneer Works have been 
succeeded by the Portsmouth Veneer & Panel Company. 

Shelby—Francis Brucker has been succeeded by the Bruck- 
er Lumber Company. . 

Subury—P. W. Gage has been succeeded by B. W. Buck. 


Oklahoma. 
Newkirk—Canaday & Hufbauer have been succeeded by 
Hufbauer & Son.—J. C. Columbia & Co. are out of business. 
Peckham—The Jacobson Lumber Company and Allen & 
Stevenson have been succeeded by L. O. Allen. 


Oregon. 
Moro—BE. W. Elrod has withdrawn from the firm of J. 
O. Elrod & Co. 
Talent—F. D. Robbins is reported as having bought an 
interest in the business of William Richards. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—Theodore A. Langstroth has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of E. P. Burton & Co. 
Pittsburg—James I. M. Wilson & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. 
Reading—George F.. Lance will establish a lumber yard. 
Sayre—The Sayre Lumber Company is out of business. 
2 + aeaaaailiaaaa & Faust have been succeeded by F. T. 
eed, 


Rhode Island. 

Providence—B. FE. Kile (formerly with the L. H. Gage 
Lumber Company) and 8S. D. Morgan have opened an office 
and will operate as Kile & Morgan. 

Woonsocket—The Woonsocket Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by D. Burnside Clark. 


South Dakota. 
Flandreau—S. J. Hagg has engaged in the lumber business. 
—-A. G. Nevins has opened a yard. 
Roscoe—M. Lightner has sold out to the L. Lamb 


Lumber Company. 
South Carolina. 

Batesburg—The Batesburg Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000 by W. L. Raw! and 
T. B. Kermaghan. 

Piedmont—The Piedmont Manufacturing Company has 
sold plant to T. A. Wiginton. ‘ 

Tennessee. 

Erwin—The Erwin Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by A. R. Brown, 
E. N. Harrison. G. FE. McLaughlin and others. 

Harriman—Watts & Ewing have been succeeded by Rob- 
ert Ewing. 

Jackson—The Enochs-Smith Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000, by I. C, Enochs, 
B. J. Smith, J. L. Enochs, A. Hamilton and A. F. Wartman. 

Lynchburg—lIsaac F. Bobo has established a saw_mill. 

Memphis—James LL. Hale Company has engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business.—The Southern Car & 
Foundry Company has removed to Birmingham, Ala. 

Nashville—Benedict Bros. and the W. V. Davidson Lum- 
ber Company have consolidated and will probably operate 
under a new name, 

Texas. 


Brandon—Galbraith & Roberts, also Gibbs Bros., have been 
succeeded by the Brandon Lumber Company. 

Bruceville—Kincannon Bros. have been succeeded by Gal- 
liton EB. Kincannon. 

Linden—Boleman & Nelson recently began business. 

Marquez—-A. M. Amos has sold out. 

Orange—C. F. Baxter J. H. Packer and Albert 8. Keeler 
have incorporated the Lemon Lumber Company, with cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 

Shiner—Flato & Neuhous have been succeeded by C. H. 


Flato & Son. 
Utah. 


Sandy—James Jenson & Co. have sold out. 
Vermont. 
Bellows Falls-—-E. H. Cox is out of business. 
Sheldon—FEdgar T. Holmes has purchased his partner's 
interest in the saw mill of Holmes & Preston. 
Waits River—Beede & Locke have dissolved partnership. 


: Virginia. 
Norfolk—The Norfolk Hardwood Company has been { 
5 ys Pa capital stock of $5,000 by Fe D. Marsh and 


eonard. 
; Washington. 
Olympia—The Keystone Lumber Com: h 
H. fel Richardson. : Gane Ses eee 


Ritzville—Charles O. Greene has sold out to the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—The American Coal & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,000 by Fred 
Clark, John A. Wyman, H. J. Bandel and others. 

Winfield—The Winfield Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 by B. W. . ww. L. 
Higgins, J. W. Hambrick, J. M. Robinson, L. Bowyer, 
C. L. Armstrong and M. Wick. < * 


Wisconsin. 

Nero—The Pfister Guido Estate is out of busimess. 

Rewey—The Rewey Lumber Company fs out of business. 

Rhinelander—The Robbins-Johnson Lumber Company will 
be succeeded by the Johnson-Hinman Lumber Company. 

St. Cloud—W. D. Scott & Co. have sold out to A. R. 
Baker & Co. 

Two Rivers—The F. Eggers Veneer & Seating Compeay 


has increased capital stock from §$560,000.to $100 
Viroqua—Strawn & Ripley have dissolved partnership. 
PPP PPP PL IEF FIV 
NEW MILLS. 
Alabama. 


Castiste-—-Hendersem Bros., of Guntersville, will build a 
saw mill. 
Carrollton—L,. Cox will build saw and stave mills. 
Deposit—William Blackburn will build a saw mill. 
Hartsells—-L. J. bey mans | has sold saw mill to John A. 
Rogers, who will put in additional machinery. 


Arkansas. 
ponme—e. R. Cook, of Waco, Tex., will build a planing 
miil. 
Florida. 
Miakka—Seth E. Stephens is rebuilding saw mill. 
Georgia. 


Rutland—tThe Rutland Manufacturing Company has estab- 

lished a stave factory. 
lowa. 

Cedar Rapids—The G. N. Leach Company will engage in 

the manufacture of woodwork novelties. 
Kentucky. 

Owensboro—The Owensboro Planing Mill Company has 

erected a new mill. 
Massachusetts, 
Orange—tThe S. D. Monroe Company will build a saw mill. 


Michigan. 
Benton Harbor—A. Baushke & Bro. are building a planing 
i? The firm will henceforth be known as Baushke Bros. 
um. 
FEssex—Charles W. Like and George F. Brown have built 
a stave, saw and planing mill. 
Hart—Carter Bros. & Co. are establishing a planing mill. 
Mississippi. 
Purvis—MclLeod & Co. will build a saw and planing mill. 
Ellisville—Shelby & Pettis are building a saw mill.—The 
Tallahala Lumber Company is building a large planing mill. 
Montana. 
Kalispell—The Great Northern Railway is building a tie- 
pickling plant. 
Nebraska. 
Howell—G. W. Huen has established a yard. 


New York. 
Brocton—C. F. Crandall will build a new saw mill. 
Morrisonville—Taylor & Ayres are building a planing and 
shingle mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
LaPorte—Terrell & Trexler are building a stave factory. 
Homestead—It is reported that Frank Nicola, president 
of the Nicola Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, will build a 
large planing mill and sash and door factory. 
Tennessee. 
Ashland—Turner, Owen & Kinnan have built saw and 
shingle mills. 
Campbellsville—Thomas Craig has erected a saw mill. 
Lawrenceburg—Lockwood & Smith have built a saw mill. 
Oakdale—J. H. Watts is building a shingle mill. 
Texas. 
Brenham—The Brenham Furniture Company i{s building 
a saw mill with daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 


Virginia. 
Bristol—James Strong is building a saw mill with 75,000 
feet capacity. 
Washington. 


New Whatcom—The Lake Whatcom Logging Company 


ill build a shingle mill. 
7 South Aberdeen—The Bryden & Leitch Lumber Company 
has completed a new saw mill, also planing mill and dry 


kilns, 
West Virginia. 

Guyandotte—Wilson & Sons will rebuild mill. 

Lake Whatecom—The Lake Whatcom Shingle Company will 
build a shingle mill. 

Wisconsin. 
Beaver—August Seiles & Sons have completed a saw mill. 
—eeeeeennesnaeareaarn~S~ee 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Sylacauga—J. 8S. Newman’s saw mill near here was burned 


recently. 
Florida. 
DeLand—tThe planing mill of John B. Stetson was burned 
a few days ago. Loss $2,000. 
Michigan. 
Wilmot—A small saw mill belonging to Ben Graves was 
burned on February 6. Loss $1,000; no insurance. 
New Hampshire. 
Milford—The Milford Planing Mill Company was dam- 
aged by fire on February 8, involving a loss of $7,000. 
New Jersey. ; 
Woodstock—The recent fire In the yards of the Wood- 
stock Lumber Company. mentioned in last week’s issue, de- 
stroved the planing mill only, involving a loss not exceed- 
ing $15,000, on which the insurance was $10,000. 
South Carolina. 
Packsville—The plant of D. M. Bradham was damaged 
by fire on February 1 to the extent of $30,000, 
PABA LD I III IST 


The Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Comaeny of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has just closed contracts for three 
complete saw mills. One is a circular outfit for the 
McKeesport Saw Mill Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
another a single band mill outfit for the Creola Lum- 
ber Company, Creola, Ala., referred to before, and the 
third a single band mill for F. B. Chase, of Oshkosh, 
Wis. Business with the Giddings & Lewis Company is 
booming. 
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IN THE SUUTH COUNTRY. 





Yellow Pine Demand Still Greater Than Supply—-A Big Naval Stores Enterprise—Orange Mills 
Break a Shipping Record—Increases the Only Violations of Price 
Lists—Gulf Coast Exports Heavy. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 13.—Spring business really seems 
to have developed already in nearly all lines, and there 
continues complaint from many that more business 1s 
offered than can be taken care of. It is a situation such 
as has never been experienced at this season and dealers 
seem to think that there will continue to be improvement 
as the warmer weather approaches. In all lines the num- 
ber of orders received daily are more than the output of 
the mills, and the result is that more people are com- 
plaining that their stocks are decreasing. This brings 
about a demand for higher prices, and the impression 
gains ground that the present basis of values in several 
branches of the trade will be raised in the near future. 

Yellow pine people having mills on the Cotton Belt 
road are trying to figure out some method of increasing 
the number of cars distributed on that road, but there is 
not nearly the complaint from the Iron Mountain mills 
that there was a few weeks ago. Because of the car short- 
age receipts at this end of the line do not yet show any 
tremendous gains when comparison is made with a few 
weeks ago, although much more business is being done. 
This unusual condition so late in the season causes some 
to think that there may be trouble during the whole 
year. Receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 27,600,000 feet; shipments were 15,204,000 
feet. This is a gain over the preceding week. The fact 
that the river is still closed has a marked effect upon the 
local trading in some lines. 

A tremendous business in yellow pine is being trans- 
acted and is constantly increased. Order books fill up 
until the mills are now at least two months behind, with 
an even worse situation in sight. If there were some 
one branch of the business doing a greater business than 
others, it might be explained in some way other than 
describing it as general prosperity, but this is not the 
case; whatever specialties a manufacturer may turn out, 
the situation is the same, and no one class of dealers has 
the advantage. It is of building material, however, that 
sales are heaviest. All kinds of yard stock are disposed 
of in large quantities in the city and in the country 
tributary to this market, and a large amount of this 
stock is reported going into immediate consumption. 
With those who cater to the trade in building and rail- 
road timbers business is also heavy and the mills are 
filled up with as many orders as they can take care of 
during the next few months. Several people say that 
they are figuring the new bills on a much higher basis 
than a few weeks ago in the hope of losing the greater 
number of them, but they find others doing the same and 
they are still securing too many orders. 

Local retailers report that, the cold weather of last 
week seemed to have no effect in closing off the figuring 
on new business. There is plenty of work already being 
done and the outlook is flattering. Retail stocks are in 
good shape to meet the spring trade, although there is 
nothing in the nature of overstock in any of the yards. 

Hardwood sales are slightly greater than they were a 
few weeks ago, but no unusually heavy business is being 
transacted. The dealers are patiently waiting for the 
opening of spring trade and do not figure that there will 
be a very great improvement before March. Local peo- 
ple are still buying freely and readily absorb the present 
light receipts. They could easily take in more lumber 
than is being received and they are sending to the mills 
to buy some varieties of stock. Local factories are active, 
but nearly all have excellent stocks. 

Manufacturers of boxes are endeavoring to bring about 
a change in freight rates on box shooks shipped from the 
southern mills into St. Louis. They say that shooks are 
brought in on the lumber rate and that the southern manu- 
facturers are able to place their product in this city on a 
much lower basis than is required for the St. Louis prod- 
uct. Lumbermen who sell cottonwood and gum to local 
factories have also taken up the question and think the 
chances are that shooks will be placed in another class 
than with lumber, being a finished product. The matter 
las been argued before several committees and has been 
taken under advisement. 

John W. Opdenweyer, of the Opdenweyer Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, of New Orleans, is in the city 
this week and confirms the reports about the independ- 
ence of the cypress people at the present time. He says 
stocks are nothing like as heavy as they should be at 
this season and sales are already greater than the pro- 
duction. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
thinks there is something the matter with the mill that is 
not making money at the present time; that there never 
before were such favorable conditions at this season, and 
says the demand is such that he has found it necessary 
to send out a new list making a material advance over 
that of January 16. 

B. C. Davis, of Oak Grove, Ala., visited among the local 
yellow pine offices during the early part of the week. 

E. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., called on a 
number of hardwood people last week,.on his way home 
from the Memphis meeting of the exporters. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T, Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, says that there has not been the least decrease in 
business during the past week, but that the opposite is 
nearer the situation. He is another firm believer in the 


strength of yellow pine and makes very broad assertions 
regarding the future. 

G. W. Gates, of the Fordyce Lumber Company, For- 
dyce, Ark., was in the city last week and reported that 
his company contemplates the erection of a new mill in 
southern Arkansas, near the Louisiana line. The exact 
location is not yet definitely decided upon. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, 
says he can see improvement in the hardwood situation 
during the past week or so. The shipments of his com- 
pany are fully up to the normal for the season and the 
future has many allurements. 

The Southern Box Company has recently been incorpo- 
rated in this city for $10,000 for the purpose of manu- 
facturing boxes. It is purely a co-operative concern, the 
stockholders being employees of the factory, and is al- 
ready running with a good supply of orders, 

Among the recent visitors to the city were F. W. 
Brown, of the F. W. Brown Lumber Company, Lincoln, 
Neb.; W. G. Collar, of the Junction City Lumber Com- 
pany, Junction City, Ark., and H. D. Reynolds, of the 
Kress City Lumber Company, Bolinger, Ark. 





PATRIOTISM IN ST. LOUIS. 

Sr, Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—There may be no special 
reason other than patriotism why the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln should be celebrated by lumbermen. 
Lincoln was not much more of a Jumbermen than was 
Washington, Nevertheless, the St. Louis Hardwood & 
Lumber Marufacturers’ Exchange thought it a fitting 
time to establish a precedent in patriotism among lum- 
bermen and to pay tribute to the memory of one who 
was among the grandest of Americans. As a rule 
lumbermen are not lax in their patriotism. In fact, 
they are very near the top, and the thriving young St. 
Louis hardwood organizatior is seeking to inculcate fur- 
ther this feeling in the minds of its members. Last year 
it dropped upon Washington’s birthday as a fitting event 
to celebrate. This year it was Lincoln’s, and those who 
assembled at the Mercantile Club to listen to anecdotes 
and personal reminiscences of this great man were: 

A, J, Lang. 

F. H. Smith, F. H. Smith Lumber Company. 

Ph. H..Hill, of W. H. Hallett. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lunfber Company. 

L. J. Taussig. 

Ht. W. Henselmere, Giese & Henselmere. 

L, J. Ganahl, John J. Ganahl Lumber Company. 

J. A. Reheis, Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company. 

Fh. A. Mueller, National Lead Company. 

H. G. Rolfes. Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company. 

George E. Watson, AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 

BE. R. Darlington, B. R. Darlington & Co. 

Kelly R. Chandler. 

H. #. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

W. W. Milne, Milne Lumber Company. 


Loyd G. Harris, L. G. Harris Manufacturing Company. 

Alcee Stewart, Alcee Stewart & Co. 

James Milne, Milne Lumber Company. 

J. H. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

1. C. Robinson, BE. C. Robinson Lumber Company. 

M. L. Fleishel, Southern Cypress Selling Company. 

James KE. Gatewood, St. Louis Lumberman. 

J. H. Johanning, Jonannieg Lumber Company. 

Jack P. Richardson, J. P. & W. H. Richardson. 

J. W. Putnam, Vanderventer Lumber Company. 

Julius Seidel. Rau Clatre-St, Louis Lumber Company. 

C. L. A, Beckers, A. M. Beckers Lumber Company. 

J. M. Kittrell, Linden, Tenn. 

After disposing of a thoroughly good and substantial 
dinner, the president, A. J. Lang, opened the after dinner 
part of the affair by stating that the gathering was 
for the purpose of doing honor to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincolm, He called upon F. H. Smith to act as 
toastmaster, the impression prevailing in St. Louis that 
no one else can fill this trying position so gracefully 
and accomplish such results as can Mr. Smith. 

Capt. Loyd G. Harris, the first called upon, responded 
with a series of personal recollections of the martyred 
president, and his remarks were entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

Col. Jack P. Richardson could not claim to have been 
personally acquainted with President Lincoln, having 
been on the other side of the fence during the “late 
unpleasantness,” but he did state his ideas of the feeling 
prevailing in the south when Lincoln was assassinated. 
He said further that the southern people lost a thor- 
oughly sincere friend in the death of Lincoln. 

As a matter of course, Kelly R. Chandler made one 
of those speeches for which he is famous. He is con- 
ceded to be the orator of the St. Louis lumber fraternity 
and if there was a single sentiment misplaced or an 
unusual word omitted those present failed to detect it. 

Mr. Darlington and Mr. Seidel both sang several 
songs. Mr. Beckers repeated a number of Irish stories 
and nearly every one present contributed in some way 
to the entertainment. 

On the whole the entertainment can easily be classed 
among those thoroughly successful affairs for which St. 
Louis is establishing quite a record. They are affairs 
which do much toward insuring close friendships among 
competitors amd there is absolutely no harm in them. 

ere 


THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—There has been quite a 
change in the retail situation during the past. ten days. 
Prior to that time all of the dealers were more or less 
busy and many were having a. brisk demand. The 
weather all through December and January was so mild 


—_—_., 


and favorable to outdoor work that building kept up 
right along, regardless of the fact that it was winter 
and not the time of year when dealers could not reason- 
ably expect to sell much of anything except coal. Feb. 
ruary ushered in the first genuine winter weather of the 
season with an 8-inch snow storm, and since the 2d we 
have had several more snows and a decidedly frigid 
temperature. This has practically stopped the moving 
of lumber from the yards, not only in the country but in 
the cities as well, and trade is lighter than it has been for 
months. At Kansas City and other places where the 
streets are paved, business will likely revive in a few 
days with warmer weather, but in the country the deal- 
ers can hardly expect any trade worth mentioning for 
the next two or three weeks, as the roads will be in too. 
bad a condition to allow hauling to be done to any point 
far distant from the yards. Dealers, however, will hardly 
regret this enforced rest as it will give them a chance to 
get in some of the lumber which they have ordered before 
their customers will want it. 

At this time there is nothing of a discouraging nature 
in the outlook for the retail trade and the recent snow 
storms have really improved future conditions materially, 
as they will greatly benefit the growing wheat, of which 
there is a heavy acreage and which since the snows came 
has been put in excellent condition. Some dealers are 
becoming worried over the recent advances in lumber, 
especially southern pine, but it is conceded by the manu- 
facturers themselves that the most radical advances . 
were made by those who were short on the items which 
show the advances, and for the purpose of diverting 
trade to other channels until they could get in better 
shape to take care of the business. It is hardly believed 
that when the mills get their stocks in better assortment 
and caught up on their orders there will be any disposi- 
tion to force up prices to the extent that the retail busi- 
ness of the country will be curtailed, as this would bring 
about the same condition that confronted the dealers last 
spring and manufacturers would suffer from this fully 
as much as would the dealers. 

Local wholesalers and manufacturers have done more 
business than during the first forty days of any other year 
in the history of the lumber business at this point. Jan- 
uary demand was abnormal and that for February will 
nowhere come up to it. The bad weather will tend to 
decrease the volume of business for February, and while 
there is a continued heavy inquiry orders have fallen off 
considerably during the past week. ‘This, however, is 
only temporary and wholesalers here think that by March 
1 the volume of business will again be as heavy as it was 
in January and that orders will be plentiful all through 
the spring. Nearly if not all wholesalers here are pre- 
pared to take care of more business this year than they 
did last. New mills have been erected during the past 
twelve months and additions have been made to old ones, 
so that the cutting capacity of both the yellow pine and 
cypress mills is greater inthe aggregate than it was a 
year ago. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company will largely in- 
crease its capacity within the next few months on the 
completion of its new mill at Kennard, Tex., located 
about twenty-seven miles from Lufkin on the line of the 
Eastern Texas railway, now being built from Lufkin. 
This mill, which has been started, will have a daily 
capacity of 350,000 feet of yellow pine, with dry kiln 
capacity equal to the cut of the mill, and will make 
the total daily output of the 4 C’s company about 750,- 
000 feet of yellow pine. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has materially added 
to its output within the past few months and is as well 
equipped to handle a heavy demand this year as any 
concern in the business. 

The new mil] of William Buchanan at Minden, La., 
is nearing completion and will be cutting about half of 
its capacity within a few days. When completed it will 
have a capacity of 150,000 feet. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company is placing two 
heavy Filer & Stowell edgers and is erecting a fine ma- 
chine shop at the: plant at Pickering, La. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 10.—Joseph Rathborne, presi- 
dent of the Lowisiana Cypress Company, announces that 
the big plant, after extensive renovations and repairs, 
will resume operations the latter part of the week. The 
plant was shut down in the early part of January for 
the purpose of installing a new battery of boilers. Other 
and thorough repairs were made and the result is that the 
plant was never in better shape. “We have practically 
a new mill,” said Mr. Rathborne this afternoon, “and 
will be able now to run straight through the year with- 
out having to stop a minute for repairs.” 

A. M. Moses, president of the American Naval Stores 
Company, last week closed negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of one of the largest naval stores depots in the 
country at this port. In talking of the matter Mr. Moses 
said that he and his business associates regarded New 
Orleans as the coming navel.stores market. “Savannah,” 
he declared, “has hitherto held the palm, but the Carolina 
and Georgia forests have been largely worked out, while 
in the territory tributary to New Orleans there are 
millions and millions of acres of practically virgin for- 
ests. We will make this city our headquarters when we 
get things in shape.” Mr. Moses’ company is capitalized 
under the laws of Alabama at $250,000. He closed a 
deal by which it secured an entire square of ground on 
the New Basin canal. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Company last week paid 
$14,000 for a square of ground which will be used as a 
depot for lumber and brick. 

Dr. H. J. Conner, of West Superior, Wis., a close 
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friend of S. T. Norvel, the capitalist from that city who 
died aboard a Southern Pacific train while on his way 
home from Beaumont with Frank A. Ross, last week, 
escorted the remains of Mr. Norval to West Superior for 
interment. Dr. Conner came all the way from Wiscon- 
sin to perform the sad mission. 

A. V. Eastman, manager of the North American Land 
& Timber Company, last week closed in Lake Charles a 
deal by which his company disposed of 103,000 acres of 
land to P. Higgins, the big land man of Beaumont. 

J. W. Brown, of Memphis, Tenn., who is largely inter- 
ested in timber lands in north Louisiana, was in New 
Orleans a few days last week. 

Among the earnival guests who belong to the lumber 
trade is W. A. Chatterton, of Little Rock, Ark. 

A big influx of lumbermen is expected for carnival 
week. The shingle manufacturers of Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas will hold a convention here, the Illinois 
retailers will get in before the end of the present week 
and private advices foretell the coming of any number 
of big lumbermen from the territory adjacent to this city. 
There are several deals which, it is said, will hinge upon 
meetings scheduled to take place during Mardi Gras 
week, 

Capt. George Lock, of Lock, Moore & Co., Limited, 
Westlake, La., passed through New Orleans on Satur- 
day on his way home after a trip to Jacksonville, Fla., 
which he made to investigate the operation of the tele- 
scopic band mill operated by the Cummer Lumber Com- 
pany. Capt. Lock contemplates the substitution of a 
telescopic band for his double circular. 

H. O. Edmonds, assistant secretary of the National 
Trust Company, Chicago, is in the city after having 
completed an inspection of the Louisiana timber lands 
owned by the Sidney Kent Estate, which he represents. 

C. T, Danaher, of Chicago, largely interested in lumber 
at Dollarville, Mich., is a guest of the city. 

C. I. Millard passed through today from St. Louis on 
his way to the City of Mexico. 

George D. Ruffin, Texas representative of the C. T. 


* Patterson Company, Limited, was at headquarters last 


week. He reported the lumber interest of the Lone Star 
state on a big boom and looks for a world of business 
from that section within the next twelve months. 

Capt. J. A. Favre today verified the story that he 
would erect a big plant on Pearl River. The captain, 
who was for years and years associated with the late Cap- 
tain Poitevent, under the firm name of Poitevent & 
Favre, is not yet ready to give out the details of the 
plant, in which several other gentlemen are interested. 
It is understood that the mill will be as large and mod- 
ern as any in this part of the country. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WESTLAKE, La., Feb. 11.—The planers at this point are 
still running overtime in efforts to keep pace with clam- 

,ors for quick shipments. The amount of new business 
booked during the past week was somewhat lighter, owing 
to recent advances in prices and manufacturers’ disin- 
clination to crowd their order books further, they having 
now more orders for dry stocks than can be filled in the 
next six weeks. Some speculative orders are being offered 
by large dealers and wholesalers, but the majority is 
from yard men who sell direct to consumers and who, 
having carefully diagnosed the requirements for spring 
trade, are placing orders to suit anticipated demands. 

Southwest Louisiana will vie with Texas during the 
coming years as a consumer of building material. Farm- 
ers are flocking in by hundreds every week. There is a 
veritable boom on in rice lands, lands that have never 
been stirred by a plow, the conversion of which into profit- 
able farms will require a vast amount of lumber—and 
that’s where the saw mills come in. 

The export branch of the trade continues to draw its 
quota in the shape of German primes mostly. There were 
heavy shipments last week of 1x6 to 1x12 primes for 
a Liverpool cargo from local mills. March is expected to 
witness a boom in the export business. 

Some extensive schedules for special structural mate- 
rial have kept the saw mills hustling for the past ten 
days. This, in addition to the already congested order 
files, places the mills some weeks behind with their 
work. The usual run of saw bills is plentiful—railway 
tes, for shop and track, yard dimension, house bills 
ete, 

There has been a flat car famine during the past week, 
although the situation is somewhat relieved at this writ- 
ing. There is a congestion of traffic on the Southern 
Pacific from New Orleans to Houston. Lake Charles and 
Westlake have three switch engines and yet it frequently 
happens that they do not get around to the mills oftener 
than three times a week. . 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company held its annual 

aga | on February 4. The old officers were re-elected, 
viz.; President, A. J. Perkins; vice president, W. F. 
Perkins; treasurer, R. Krause; secretary, W. H. Mana- 
gan. The affairs of the company are in splendid con- 
dition, for which much credit is due to the managing 
partners, Messrs. Krause and Managan. 

F. E. Howard Newcombe was among the local mills 
last week securing a cargo of export for Liverpool. 

Schooners Mary E. Lynch and Caroline cleared Friday 
bg lumber for Point Isabel. They loaded at the Powell 

ill. 

G. W. Law left on Saturday for Houston, Galveston and 
other Texas points. 

J. B. Watkins, of Lawrence, Kan., founder of the Wat- 
kins Route, is in Lake Charles. 

J. A. Bel, W. E. Ramsay, George Lock and G. W. Law 
are on the program for a burlesque circus at a coming 
entertainment by the Elks in Lake Charles. 


AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


OranceE, Tex., Feb. 10.—The first month of the new 
century recorded the biggest thirty days’ business ever 
done by the mills at this place. Although hampered the 
entire month by a lack of transportation facilities, 
which: reduced the rail shipments at least 500 cars, the 
mills at Orange managed to ship out by rail 1,135 cars. 
The largest rail shipment ever recorded for a single 
month before was in August, 1895, when 1,029 cars were 
sent away. Shipments for January, as given in detail 
by the six big concerns here, were as follows: 

LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Rail shipments, rough... sccccccetsces 1,349,000 

Rail shipments, dressed ..............- 2,610,000 
| MY Me eer Te ee eee 3,959,000 

L. MILLER LUMBER & SHINGLE: COMPANY. 

Ball shipments, FOUGR «2. cecesccccsecs 181,396 

Rail shipments, dressed ..............- 144,549 
WOO Sic cdccdiacusecatenseveeresceteol 2,325,945 


BANCROFT LUMBER COMPANY, 








Bail sineients, TOMER xc cot tvcdveeeas 647,351 
Rail shipments, dressed ...........-++. 1,364,258 
ND ioe. 6 6-0-:4:0: 6d 05 boo ee 862,246 
TOG oo vicccnccndvegenetivesetnedtaseeres 2,373,855 
WINGATE LUMBER COMPANY. ; 
Rail shipments, FOUGR ...ccccinccecscs 1,002,880 
Rail shipments, dressed ........e..0.. 1,828,865 
WOE GEIB occ ccccncecncecceses 261,906 
GED co's cen cdvctiviveteabeekandeusararas 3,093,651 
ORANGE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Rall shipments; TOG oo ics ciccccedecs 1,042,395 
Rail shipments, dressed ...........06. 1,596,031 
Weel GOES hc ccdcsccedicccecset 190,821 
i re Pe Pe eT Te Tee ee 
ALEXANDER GILMER. 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed............. 1,951,905 
Grane AGG 66 vies csicte dias dskcteidewisies 16,533,603 


Notwithstanding the unprecedented shipments noted 
above, there has been no decrease in the demand for 
lumber and all the mills here report orders coming in 
faster than they can be filled and all anticipate a con- 
tinuance of this big demand for at least thirty days 
more, and perhaps longer. Yard stocks are becoming 
badly broken and manufacturers would not object to a 
short lull in the demand that would allow them to re- 
plenish their stocks and fill in the broken assortments. 

Export shipments have been rather dull for the past 
month, but several of the mills here have booked large 
contracts for lumber and timber that will begin to move 
out during the next thirty days. 

There is an active demand from eastern markets, the 
call being principally for long and heavy timbers. 
Some orders for north Atlantic coast delivery have been 
placed here, but a majority of the schedules submitted 
have been allowed to pass by, as’ the buyer and seller 
could not agree on prices in some instances, while in 
others the quick delivery feature prevented placing of 
the orders. 

Some important South American schedules have been 
placed here recently, and the Orange and Wingate lum- 
ber companies confirmed the charter this week of the 
Russian ship Borrowdale, 1,170 tons, for a cargo of lum- 
ber from Sabine Pass to Buenos Ayres, South America, 
March loading. The vessel is now enroute to Sabine 
Pass from Cape Town, Africa. 

The Austro-American Stave & Lumber Company, of 
Shreveport, which has been operating a small stave mill 
at this place, shipped 20,000 white oak claret staves 
by rail to New Orleans this week, whence they will be 
shipped by steamer to France. 

The market at this place has been practically bare of 
cypress shingles for some time, but the L. Miller Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company has recently closed a contract 
with A. E. Smith & Sons by which the latter will saw 
up all of the cypress timber held here by the former 
company. They are now at work under the contract and 
are turning out a fine lot of cypress shingles. 

At the annual meeting of the Orange and Wingate 
lumber companies, held recently in Houston, Carl F. 
Pannewitz was retained as general manager of both 
companies and all of the old officers of both companies 
were re-clected for another year. 

H. J. Lutcher and W. H. Stark, president and vice 
president of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber 
Company, attended the annual meeting of that com- 
pany at Lutcher, La., last week. 

John Taylor, of Stewart, Lewis & Taylor, prominent 
lumber dealers of Rayne, La., was here this week and 
placed some nice orders for lumber. He reports a big 
demand for lumber in his section. 

G. Bedell Moore, vice president of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, has been elected president of 
the Orange board of trade. 


A SAMPLE OF TEXAN PROSPERITY. 


C. H. MeWilliams, secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company of Texarkana, Ark., 
large manufacturer of yellow pine lumber with mills at 
Diboll and Lufkin, Tex., is one of the most energetic 
salesmen in the southwest. He knows the Texas and 
Oklahoma territory like a book and is personally ac- 
quainted with most of the retail dealers there, as he goes 
over the field frequently. He was recently coaxed into 
talking about the big demand for lumber this season. 
He said: 

The farmers away up the forks of the creek in Texas 
and Oklahoma in the cotton belt haven’t quit buying grand 
pianos yet. Last season’s cotton crop was such a profitable 
one that everybody has money to burn, and is burning it. 
They are buying not only necessities but all kinds of luxu- 
ries. It is quite natural that there should be a big demand 
for lumber under such circumstances. Bresstady is doing 
some sort of repairing, building new barns, touching up the 
houses or putting up fences. e have been pressed to our 





limit for stock to ship. I’m getting letters every day from 
my retail friends urging me to ship immediately, and we 


are away behind our order book. We have never seen such 
a trade as this season. One of my retail yard customers 
wrote the other day that if we couldn’t fill his order he 
would have to leave town. The farmers were backing up their 
wagons at his yard for lumber and he just couldn’t fill their 
orders. Texas and the whole southwest are verily on a boom. 





GULF COAST LUMBERMEN IN CONVENTION. 

MosiLe, AtA., Feb. §8—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held at 
the Battle house February 6, at 2 p. m., with the follow- 
ing mill men present: 

Pe x. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Company, Pensa- 
“ iF. Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Company, Escam- 

, Fla. 

George W. Robinson, Rabinson Land & Lumber Company, 
Moss Point and Chicora, Miss. 

J. T. McKeon, Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. EB. North, J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla. 

H. L. ht Berry Lumber Company, Opp. Ala. 

N. D. McClure, MeClure & Grenamayer, Dyas, Ala. 

B. H, Hubbard, Hubbard Bros., Mobile, Ala. 

Notice having been given of the unavoidable absence of 
Captain Black, upon motion of Mr. Yonge Mr. North was 
elected chairman. The minutes of the last meeting were 
_ by the secretary, W. J. Kilduff, and approved as 
read. 

Official recognition was taken of the unavoidable 
absence of the H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss.; 
of William McGee, of the Baird Lumber Company, 
Mobile, Ala., and L. N. Dantzler, of the Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company. 

The meeting was declared executive, but it was learned 
that conditions along the gulf coast are very satisfactory. 
Stocks of timber were said to be small for this season 
and very little is being made. W. B. Wright, of W. B. 
Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla., stated that his con- 
cern had made fifty sticks in three months. A detailed 
statement of the stock of timber at the various gulf ports 
was reported as follows: 


Pieces. 

VOMMGIE TIG. a civccsivindecnecateucien 90,000 
DN BI i clon tecut ccocsesaccducecnal 120,000 
ROMSSGUNIN, TORS oo Cocis os dcducoudd éwkes 25,000 
ONES FEM ccadcecaece anceecdeauenl 7,000 
BUG: vis cicuvenadave taaedieeonbael 242,000 


All of the mills were reported as having all the busi- 
ness needed and the interior business is now taking mil- 
lions of feet of yellow pine, thus relieving the export 
market. 

The Berry Lumber Company, Opp, Ala., and the Lake 
Lumber Company, Florala, Ala., were elected members 
of the association, which then adjourned to meet at the 
same place; on the first Wednesday in March. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 12.—Prices are strongly 
maintained with general average of observance of the 
new list ‘very high. Local demand is entirely satisfac- 
tory and inquiries from the north and east indicate a 
large demand from that section, in addition to the trade 
already in hand. “Our business is entirely satisfactory,” 
said F, H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, 
“and so far as I am able to ascertain prices are kept up 
to the authoritative point.” 

There is not, however, a general observance of the list 
made at Memphis, but the violations are above the 
schedule as well as below it. “I have here im my desk,” 
said John V. Coe, of the T. H. Johnston Company, “let- 
ters from several mills and some of the quotations are 
above and some below the list.” President Smith, of the 
Birmingham Lumber Company, said he was not sure 
the list was religiously observed, though the demand 
in the local field is at present better than he had known 
for a long time. Flooring ete. is $3 a thousand higher 
than three months ago, and the ery for it is persistent. 
Mr. Smith showed a letter from one of his customers 
in which “the latter said he could buy a bill estimated 
$1 a thousand cheaper than the price quoted, which 
was, Mr. Smith said, at the list price. 

H. C. Henderson and associates will build a new town 
at Carlisle, in Marshall county. They have already 
begun the construction of a saw mill to cut 20,000 feet a 
day. They will also oper a coal mine, 

J. 8. Carlisle, of Patterson, [ll., has been at Florence 
the past few days with a view to locating a stave mill 
there. 

The Bellamy Planing mills at Florence are working 
on an order of 200,000 feet of quarter sawed oak. 

William Blackburn will erect a saw mill at Deposit. 

8. L. Cox, of Carrollton, has bought 1,200 acres of 
timberland near Carrolton and will cut it. He con- 
templates the erection of saw and stave mills. 

Paint Rock river in Madison county is now navigable 
fourteen miles above the old Madison bridge, burned 
some weeks ago. Before the bridge was destroyed it 
was asserted that the river was not navigable above it. 
Now that it is proved that it is there have been several 
big lots of timber brought down and the lumber concerns 
are arranging for tugs for the business. 

The mill of J. 8S. Newman, near Sylacauga, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

The Dunham lumber mills are doing fine work under 
the care of Frank Stolenwerck. He has timber enough 
to run for fifteen years. 

The stockholders of the new H. L. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, at Demopolis, are H. L. Wood, Henry Daniel, 
Peter Wood and J. L. Knowles. There will be a saw 
mill of 25,000 feet a day capacity, a planing mill of 
10,000 feet and a shingle machine to cut 50,000 shingles 
—_ The Southern railway will put in a spur to the 
plant. 

The new plant of the Tallahala saw mill company at 
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Ellisville, Miss., will be ready for work in thirty days. 
It will cut 150,000 feet a day on both day and night 
shifts. There also will be a big planimg mill and the 
railroad, now ten miles long, will be extended to con- 
nect with the Gulf & Ship Island. ; 

Shelby & Peters are erecting a saw mill near Ellis- 
ville, Miss. ; 

The $25,000 plant of the Empire planing mill at Jack- 
son, Miss., is ready for business. It will employ about 
sixty people. 

A timber concern at Laurel, Miss., applied to the gov- 
ernor for a charter, which, on the advice of the state’s 
attormey general, was refused, that official pointing out an 
alleged effort to violate the anti-trust law of the state 
in a provision in the charter to allow it to purchase 
stock in another concern. The opinion was that one 
corporation could not hold stock in another without 
violating the anti-trust law. The lumber company will 
fight the case. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company, at Jackson, Miss., the following officers 
were chosen: J. B. Nalty, president; W. C. Chandler, 
vice president; D. W. Evans, general manager; E. T. 
Jones, secretary. The capital stock was increased. 

The lumber dealers of Jackson, Miss., report that their 
January business was the most satisfactory in years. 

J. W. Tucker, of Sanatobia, and W. G. Harlow, of 
Yazoo City, were in Jackson last week arranging for the 
April meeting of the Mississippi Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mositx, AuA., Feb. 11.—Exports from Mobile for the 
past week amounted to 6,429,580 feet of lumber and 
timber in addition to 70,000 cubic feet of hardwoods. 
Pensacola shipped 4,976,088 feet of lumber and timber 
and 3,000 oak staves; Savannah, Ga., 3,808,547 feet of 
lumber, 9,895 cross ties and 15,291 oak staves; Sabine 
Pass, Tex., 1,165,390 feet of lumber; Pascagoula, Miss., 
1,471,000 feet of lumber, which, with shipments from 
Ship Island, make a total for the week of 15,214,215 
feet. Averaged even at $10 a thousand the value of 
these shipments would be $152,142.15. The timber mar- 
ket remains firm and there is expectation of an advance 
in quotations in view of existing conditions. 

All the mills in the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion are said to be running on desirable cutting. A large 
fleet of vessels are taking on cargoes here and the mills 
are taxed to their utmost to fill them. 

The Moss Point Lumber Company, Moss Point, Miss., 
has started up its new mill. 

Mead Bros., Scranton, Miss., will build a new planing 
mill. 

Among recent improvements at the plant of the 
Cirlot, Oliver Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss., are 
a new 90-horse power boiler, a 36x80 dry kiln, a new 
Jumber dock 200x250 feet, a new carriage and slab 
conveyer. 

Roseberry & Spencer, Mobile, Ala., have put in a 
new Allis carriage. 

The establishment of a shipbuilding plant at Pensa- 
cola is now assured. Money has been subscribed for 
the purchase of a site. The Southern States Lumber 
Company and the W. B. Wright Company are large 
subscribers, 

The Louisville & Nashville road has completed the 
branch line from Georgiana to Geneva, Ala., a distance 
of seventy-eight miles. 

The four-masted American schooner Fred Gower has 
been sold to San Francisco parties. 

A $1,000,000 steamship line has been chartered at New 
Orleans by George W. Kelly, Santo Oteri and others. 

Ocean going vessels now load at the wharves at Gulf- 
port, Miss. The schooner Clara A, Phinney is being 
loaded at the wharf by the Native Lumber Company, 
with 450,000 feet of lumber for Havana, and the work 
of dredging the channel continues, 

A cargo of steel rails has arrived at Scranton, Miss., 
for the construction of the road of the Farnsworth Lum- 
ber Company, now being built from Benndale, Miss., 
into the timber land, a distance of twenty-five miles, 

The Taylor mills, Bluff Springs, Fla., have been sold 
to McMillan & McDavid. 


SOP 
NORTHERN ALABAMA NEWS. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Feb. 12.—Business is improving 
here and all the dealers express themselves as regarding 
trade outlook good. Some of the mills that have been 
closed down have reopened. The roads are in good con- 
dition and some hauling is being done. The Lewis Lum- 
ber Company, whose plant was totally destroyed by fire 
one the night of February 5, will rebuild at once. 

The Stegall-Webster Lumber Company is running on 
full time on an accumulation of orders. This company 
has a branch plant at Scottsboro, Ala., which was sus- 
pended for some time, but now has resumed business. 

The Indiana Lumber Company reports a good local 
trade and some heavy shipments the last two weeks. 

The Oak Extract Company, of Decatur, has a tug un- 
der construction to operate on the Paint Rock river, and 
other lumber concerns of this county are concerned in 
similar enterprises. Major D. C. Kingman, United States 
engineer of the Tennessee river, reports that with a little 
expense the river can be made navigable in these parts 
the year around. The river is now being navigated four- 
teen miles above the Madison county bridge site, now 
clear by the recent burning of the bridge. While the 
pring. a stood it was a barrier to development of one of 
the best timber districts in this section, which had no 
other facilities than this little river. Dozens of barges 
are being taken up the river, 


J. W. Crew will erect a saw mill on his recently pur- 
chased timber land at Elamsville, Ala, 

The Dallas Manufacturing Company has taken charge 
of the construction of 130 houses for mill operatives 
here, a contract which was awarded last summer to Ste- 
gall & Bass, local lumbermen. 





FROM WESTERN TENNESSEE. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Feb. 12.—The lumber and wood- 
working business is good here and there has been a per- 
ceptible improvement within the last few weeks. Bomer 
Bros., who maintain the central office here for their plant 
of six mills in Redwood, Miss., and vicinity, have recent- 
ly filled some good orders on oak and poplar for St. Louis. 
John O. Bomer, the member of the firm stationed here, 
has returned from a recent visit to Redwood and Mem- 
phis. Mr. Bomer is vice president of the Brownsville 
Business League. 

Hon. J. W. Brown, of the timber investment company 
of Brown & Halliburton, which has offices in the Equita- 
ble building, Memphis, and in Brownsville, is at Mon- 
roe, La., looking after interests of the firm. 

Frank J. Blackwell & Co., who have been operating a 
large hardwood lumber mill and heading factory at 
Jones’ Station, this county, for the last three years, are 
making preparations to close down their establishment 
at that point at once, having secured claims on 7,000 
acres of timber lands in north Mississippi. They intend 
to begin operations in the new territory as soon as the 
weather shall permit. 

O. G. Bomer, of Brownsville, who for one year has been 
one of the managers of the Southern Cooperage Company, 
which operated extensively in the spoke business and 
heading factory line from Somerville, Tenn., has retired 
from the firm, selling his interest to George T. Nolly, 
his former partner. The general headquarters of the 
company will be continued at Somerville. 

T. K. Dickinson will likely rebuild at an early date the 
lumber mill he lost recently by fire at Van Buren’s Land- 
ing, on the edge of this and Fayette counties. Mr. Dick- 
inson has had his offices in Brownsville for a year or 
more. 

The lumber business is taking a boom in a number of 
small towns in this end of the state and in middle Ten- 
nessee as well. New saw mills, cooperage companies and 
woodenware manufactories are springing up rapidly. 

Rudolph Ihlenburg, of Greenfield, Weakley county, 
Tenn., manager of the Greenfield Chair Stock Company, 
is negotiating with Chicago parties relative to establish- 
ing a chair factory at the former place. 

M. C. McCorkle, of M. C. McCorkle & Son, Big Stone 
Gap, Va., who now operates two saw mills at the Vir- 
ginia place, is negotiating for and is now making a per- 
sonal inspection of lands in Perry county, Tennessee. He 
has just closed the purchase of 5,000 acres of oak and 
poplar timber in that county and will build up two mills 
immediately with a capacity of 15,000 feet daily. 

On Monday a charter was granted to a west Tennessee 
lumber company that will operate in Madison county. 
The charter was granted in the name of the Enochs- 
Smith Lumber Company, capital stock $10,000. The 
incorporators are: J. C. Enochs, B. J. Smith, A. F, 
Wortman, A. Hamilton and J. L. Enochs. 

Cathey & Lee have shut down their stave factory at 
Burns, Tenn., for a few months. Henry Thomas will 
start a new saw mill at the same place in a few days. 

A. H. Brees, of Mount Gilead, Ohio, representing Ohio 
capitalists, is in the eastern portion of the state nego- 
tiating for a 5,300-acre timber tract located near Pike- 
ville, in Bledsoe county. The deal is about closed. 

Large cedar shipments are being made from Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., to Rotterdam, Holland. 

Hamilton, Jones & Brown will start a planing mill in 
a few days at Portland, Tenn. Lanier, Lane & Co. are 
preparing to erect a small saw mill at the same place. 

The Standard Oil Company is making arrangements to 
put up a large stave mill near Crossville, Tenn., having 
secured all the timber on a 4,000-acre tract in that 
vicinity. 





ACTIVITY IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Gabe, Miss., Feb. 9.—The demand for yellow pine 
has been strong all winter and I have had to refuse 
orders in order to get time to add a boiler and engine 
to my planing mill equipment and lumber conveyor and 
other improvements to my saw mill. I have also built 


‘a logging railroad, equipped with Baldwin locomotive 


and new cars and new rails, in anticipation of a heavy 
demand in the spring. 

Prices on some classes of yellow pine have been satis- 
factory but on some classes the prices have been a little 
low, in my estimation. I look for an advance in prices 
all around in the next thirty days, as inquiries are 
coming in quite heavily. I consider the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN invaluable to the saw mill man and the lumber 
dealer generally. J. H. Mutts. 


ee ee eed 
SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va., 
has purchased the standing timber on 1,100 acres of 
land in Nansemond county, in that state, estimated at 
about 2,000,000 feet of pine and poplar. The company 
has five years in which to remove the timber. 

The Commercial Lumber Company, of Gilmer, Kan., 
has sold its railroad running into Harrison county to 
Scott, Jones & Scott, of Marshall. 

R. L. Brown has purchased from M. C. McCorkle & 
Sons, of Big Stone Gap, Va., 5,000 acres of timber land 
for $18,000. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 11.—There is another tide 
in the Cumberland and it is expected 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be down by the last of the week, mainly 
poplar, oak and ash. Poplar is stiff on this market, ash 
is improving and plain oak is in demand. One large 
dealer states he is turning down a number of orders 
on account of the price offered. He says he thinks that 
in thirty days prices will go up; that at that time every- 
body will be wanting stuff at one time and the market 
will be sympathetically affected. 

John B. Ransom & Co. are making arrangements to 
establish a London office. J. M. Ransom will sail on the 
Oceanic on February 27. This is another evidence of the 
strength of this concerm and the extent of its business, 

When asked to say something concerning his plans 
for the future, W. V. Davidson of the W. V. Davidson 
Lumber Company, which last week consolidated with 
the firm of Benedict Bros., an account of which appeared 
in last week’s LUMBERMAN, said: 

We have simply consolidated the business of the two firms 
and will continue all operations heretofore carried on by 
them, including our various mill operations in Putnam, Over- 
ton, Lewis, Warren, Hickman and Warren counties, Tennes- 
see. Our two band mills at Nashville, together with our large 
planing mill and box factory here, will be continued under 
the new management. We are not incorporated, but will 
continue the business as a pom amy mt to be known here- 
after as Davidson-Benedict Lumber Company. ‘The individ- 
uals comprising this firm are W. V. Davidson, M. KF. Greene, 
J. N. Hicks, C. H, Benedict and C. B. Benedict. We are 
buying standing timber in various parts of the country, but 
have no large purchases in view just now, nor do we expect 
to buy any more or start new mills. It is our intention a 
little later on to enlarge our plant here to make furniture. 
We are doing something in this line now, as you know, but 
on rather a limited scale. By this consolidation of interests 
we acquired a good supply of timber from the upper Cumber- 
land district that will supply our mills here at Nashville, 
Altogether we feel that our facilities for supplying the trade 
with lumber are better than ever before. Our trade is open- 
ing up in a very satisfactory manner; orders are coming 
in rapidly at prices well maintained, and the outlook for 
the coming year as to our line is all that could be desired. 


The Standard Oil Company is making arrangements 
to put up a large stave factory near Crossville. It has 
secured the timber rights on a 4,000-acre tract and will 
begin active operations inside of sixty days. The coni- 
pany has loaded 400,000 staves about twenty miles 
below Nashville on the Cumberland near Ashland City 
and has 1,000,000 more on the bank to be shipped this 
season. 

Two saw mills and a spoke and handle factory have 
been put up at Grassy Cove, near Crossville. 

John and Frank Frey are building a new saw mill at 
Pleasant Hill. 

W. E. Wheeler has moved one of his saw mills from 
Pleasant Hill to Monterey and will saw 1,000,000 feet 
of timber for the construction work of the Hanging 
Limb railroad line. 

The ax handle factory located near Ashland City last 
year made and shipped 150,000 ax handles. 

The Moss Tie & Lumber Company of St. Louis is buy- 
ing a a quantity of cross ties from along the Cum- 
berland. 





A NEW BUFFALO HARDWOOD HOUSE. 

Orson E. Yeager, of Buffalo, N. Y., who up to a year 
ago was prominently identified with the Empire Lumber 
Company, of that city, has recently gone into business 
on his own account. His office is at 932 Elk street, with 
extensive yards adjoining. Mr. Yeager has already ac- 
cumulated a_ hand- 
some stock of native 
hardwoods in his Buf- 
falo yards and in ad- 
dition has made large 
purchases of western 
and southern hard- 
woods which he will 
ship direct. The ship- 
ping facilities from 
the Buffalo yards are 
excellent and, with 
the large stocks that 
will uniformly _ be 
available, insure 
prompt filling of all 
orders. 

Mr. Yeager has an 
established reputation 
in the hardwood trade 
that will stand him 
in good stead in his 
individual _—_ venture. 
The large coterie of 
Buffalo hardwood men will gladly greet Mr. Yeager’s 
advent into their ranks. 

In addition to Mr. Yeager’s ability to supply stock 
promptly from his Buffalo yards and from direct ship- 
ments from the west and south he has made some close 
alliances with producers of Pennsylvania and Canadian 
hardwoods which will put him in shape to supply the 
totality of hardwood wants in any section of the country. 
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In the enjoyment of an enviable reputation in the trade, 
with long experience in the best of schools in buying and 
selling and with an intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of the trade generally, Mr. Yeager is equipped 
for deserved success. 


FROM FURNITURE HEADQUARTERS. 
GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—The hardwood lumber 
market is unusually quiet here. W. O. Hughart, jr., said 
today that the furniture manufacturers were not buy- 
ing, except in piecemeal lots. Considerable mahogany is 
being bought all the time, this wood continuing to grow 
in favor. Officers of the Royal Furniture Company say 
that 80 percent of the lumber cut by them last year 
was mahogany; and almost the same is true of Berkey & 
Gay, the Nelson-Matter Company and of nearly every 
manufacturer of high grade furniture in the city. 
Considerable crating material is being bought,. also 
small lots of oak, maple, elm and ash, but there is a 
singular absence of large contracts so far this season. 
Dealers call it a condition, an unexplainable state of 
things that will work out in due time. 





It is not thought that the talked of combine is near - 


enough to solution to have much effect. Many of the 
local lumber dealers have a large outside trade, and 
they are waiting until Grand Rapids gets ready to buy. 

Some of the local factories are pretty well stocked up. 
It is stated that the West Michigan Furniture Company, 
of Holland, and the Luce company, of this city, both 
large concerns, have stock enough to keep them running 
until June. The two refrigerator factories here are 
running full time now and are using considerable ash 
and oak. 

Prices are holding up well, quarter sawed white oak, 
first and seconds, amd some grades of red oak, being 
quoted at an advance. 

Many thousand feet of logs are being moved on the 
present snow, going to the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
Halladay Lumber Company and the Michigan Barrel 
Company. 

J. B. Sweatt’s new planing mill at Sault Ste. Marie is 
in operation again. About $7,000 was spent in moving 
and rebuilding the mill. New machinery has been added, 
making the outfit worth $15,000. 

The Hedrick saw mill and yards at Dowagiac, formerly 
owned by Fred Hedrick, have been bought by his son, 
Charles Hedrick, of Little Rock, Ark.; consideration, 
$3,000. 


BABB PDI IIIS SI 


_{, TENNESSEE FAVORS THE NEW FOREST 
j 


RESERVE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 9.—A bill has been introduced 
into the Tennessee general assembly allowing the govern- 
ment to acquire the lands in the proposed southern Appa- 
lachian forest reserve which are situated within this 
state. The bill introduced provides that the government 
may acquire the land by purchase, gift or condemnation, 
the latter clause being inserted only to provide against 
speculators buying up the lands in order to sell them 
again to the government. It is contemplated that those 
occupying farms within the limits of the reserve shall 
continue to remain upon them. The state by the terms 
of the act retains concurrent jurisdiction and for the 
enforcement of all the state laws the territory remains a 
portion of Tennessee. 

The local sentiment appears to be that the operation of 
the territory as a forest reserve will inure to the benefit 
of its inhabitants, many of whom will find employment in 
the forestry operations, while the others will be permitted 
to carry on their usual occupations, umless of course these 
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involve such a destruction of forest property as would not 
be in accord with forestry principles. Macadamized roads 
will be built and the reserve will be made a permanent 
source of timber supply. 

It is also felt that the reserve will be of benefit to 
those Tennesseeans living not within its territory but 
within the basin of streams draining that water shed. 
Undoubtedly much of the money that is annually spent 
by the national government in the deepening of navigable 
rivers could be more profitably employed in such forest 
conservation and limprovement as would diminish the 
floods which cause the choking up of the rivers by de- 
posits. 

The bill which has been introduced into the Tennessee 
legislature has been referred to the committee on federal 
relations, of which Senator C. C. Howell, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is chairman. Mr. Howell is very enthusiastic in 
behalf of the bill, and the co-operation of the state of 
Tennessee in the-proposed project is practically assured, 
although it is not expected that the bill will be acted 
upon until after the legislative recess. 

{For information of the readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN it has prepared and herewith publishes a map of 
the proposed reserve.—Ep.] 


A Conference on Hemlock. 


Michigan Dealers in Annual Session—Condi- 
tions Statistically Presented. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Hemlock Associ- 
ation was held at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., at 2 
p- m. on Wednesday of this week. President M. P. Gale, 
of West Branch, was represented by a telegram announc- 
ing his serious illness as the necessity for his absence. 
Vice President C. 8. Bacon, of Grand Rapids, took the 
chair, and Secretary Charles A. Bigelow, of Detroit, was 
in his place, and on motion was relieved of the routine 
duty of reading the minutes of the last meeting, an offi- 
cial report of which had been sent to members through 
the mail. 

The next order of business was the financial statement, 
which reflected a satisfactory condition of affairs. The 
report of Treasurer James Cooper, of Saginaw, was read 
and adopted. In the discussion there were developed the 
possibilities for increasing the membership of the asso- 
ciation, which now numbers forty-eight in allegiance to 
its work. 

Secretary Bigelow then presented a report showing 
hemlock cut and stocks in the north. This was largely 
in the nature of analyses and deductions from the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN’S statistical report of January 19, sup- 
plemented by additional information secured and com- 
piled by Secretary Bigelow regarding the probable cut 
for 1901. The report was as follows: 


Report of Output of Logs for 1901. 

“February 13, 1901, out of thirty-eight reports, ten 
report input same as last year; seven, one-half less; 
seven, one-third less; two, one-quarter less, and three, 
one-fifth less; the balance not reporting. It will be 
observed that not one reports an increase, while nine- 
teen report a decrease of one-fifth to one-half. If the 
average decrease is one-fifth, which seems reasonable to 
suppose, it will make the cut for this year 430,751,000 
feet, or only 11,462,000 feet larger than in 1899. With 
the increased consumption which is in sight it will use 
up our overstock and leave the market as bare of hem- 
lock on December 1, 1901, as it was in December, 1899. 

“The reports show a marked shortage in stock 18 feet 
and longer, and no particular surplus in short piece 
stuff, the overstock seeming to be in inch lumber. 

“Regarding prices, twelve advise raising the price 50 
cents to $1 a thousand feet on all grades, and sixteen 
would have us hold them as at present, though some of 
these deem it wise to say that an advance should be put 
into effect late in the winter. 
HEMLOCK STATEMENT OF CUTS AND STOCKS ON 

HAND JANUARY 1. 
(Figures taken from AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 














Feet. 
Total cut of northern hemlock............... 1,166,284,000 
An increase over 1800 Of... ccccccccccccccces 297,874,000 
Total stock on hand December 1, 1900.... 622,312,000 
TROVGRNS - OVER TORR rics ci'caccks cackvewtcnis 334,392,000 
This shows a falling off in consumption for 
POE. Scucvodaticcedietawaddvatedesease 36,518,000 
STATEMENT FOR LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 
GMS: COE Mo. ckcaddreeceeisanetuaalekepecetns 537,190,000 
EGCG. GUEE ROE we vieunidedscwcesaceaadte 118,901,000 
Stocks on hand December 1, 1900............ 303,845,000 
SUATORGD CUGE RO ao ee cervccdadesctdncecrwe 156,684,000 
Stock on hand December 1, 1899............. 147,161,000 
CHS Te GROe bee Ce dewhiabavccdciditocnecees 537,190,000 
WROD i606 icteasesdinenadadas Sek eoce 684,351,000 
Less stock on hand December 1, 1900......... 303,845,000 
Total aiggned th 2GGO gv. cc cvdvcseccascivesvese 380,506,000 
Decrease in shipments over 1899............. 37,783,000 


“In spite of the increased cut the price during the year 
has not fallen off as much as in some other industries, 
and we think that the situation at present is a strong 
one and that with the increased uses to which hemlock 
is being put it will be but a short time until consider- 
ably better prices will be obtained. 

“Hemlock is about the only timber left in sufficient 
quantity to insure an ample supply of stock for framing 
purposes and other common uses, and thus being brought 
into a larger demand all the time insures a more stable 
price for it.” 

The chair appointed as tellers for the ballot for elec- 
tion of officers R. K. Mann, of Muskegon, and W. T. 
Allan, of Detroit. The ballot resulted as follows, being a 
re-election of old officers, with the exception of James 
Cooper as treasurer, that gentleman having sent a com- 
munication asking to be relieved from the treasurership 
for the coming year, inasmuch as he would be absent from 
home for a considerable length of time: 

President—M. R. Gale, West Branch. 

Vice president—C. 8S. Bacon, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer—H. W. Magoon, Manistee. 

Secretary—Charles A. Bigelow, Detroit. 

The following gentlemen were also chosen to constitute 
the price list committee, together with the officers: W. T. 
Culver, R. K. Mann, James Cooper, C. 8. Bliss, O. 8. 
Hawes. 

The members of the association then entered upon a 
discussion of the statistical statement which had been 
presented by the secretary. This discussion indicated 
the prospect of a light log crop compared with a year 
ago; but also that the surplus of stock at the present 
time is sufficient to embarrass the trade in any attempt 
to advance the price at this time, particularly upon inch 
lumber, although there is a good demand for piece stuff 
and that class of material, with a moderate inquiry and 


demand for boards. The final action taken upon the 
matter was to refer the question of prices to the price 
list committee without recommendation. 

There was some discussion as to the progress being 
made in association grades, and the general opinion was 
that the buying trade was gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to the grades of merchantable and second which 
the association had adopted in lieu of the former praetice 
of making first, second and third grades. 

The convention then adjourned, subject to the call of 
the chair. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Site of the Next Annual. 

It will be recalled that, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom but with entire faith in the good judgment of the 
Supreme Nine, at the 1900 Annual there was left 
entirely to the discretion of that body the selection 
of the site for the Annual of 1901. While the AmeEri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and its staff of ten loyal Hoo-Hoo 
are absolutely without prejudice in the matter, the 
strongest inducements that have been brought to their 
notice are those presented by Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vicegerent Snark C. H. Stanton, of New York, is 
working quietly, loyally and persistently in the direc- 
tion of securing the current year’s gathering in Buf- 
falo. The chief allurement which he offers and which 
might be regarded as definitely decisive in itself is, 
of course, the progress of the great Pan-American ex- 
position at the time of the holding of the Annual and 
the attractions of which promise to make a close sec- 
ond to those of the World’s Fair at Chicago. In the 
matter of assurance of welcome Vicegerent Stanton is 
backed by the entire membership of 1,200 of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Buffalo, composed of its best busi- 
ness men; also by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and 
the mayor of the city. The Merchants’ Exchange gen- 
erally and the Lumber Exchange particularly give as- 
surances of the heartiest kind of a welcome, the wel- 
come to be backed in the most practical way. There 
can be no possible doubt of the richness and variety 
of entertainment that would be proffered by the Buf- 
falonians, and they have a way in that part of the 
Empire state of offering spontaneous hospitality that 
is never obtrusive, that is fraternal, that is all com- 
prehensive and that anticipates the wants of the visi- 
tor. 

Other cities will doubtless come forward with al- 
luring promises that would be fulfilled to the letter, 
but so far as known, with her natural advantages and 





“the hospitality of her citizens,no other has yet ap- 


proached Buffalo as pre-eminently the logical site for 
the Annual of 1901. 


A Night in Northwestern Oregon. 

AsTorIA, ORE., Feb. 8.—February 2 was Hoo-Hoo day 
here. The emblem of the Black Cat order was seen om 
every hand. The street car management tendered the use 
of two special cars gaily decorated with flaming banners 
for an excursion trip, the banners announcing that an 
“on the roof” would be held at the Occident hotel in the 
evening. Astoria members of the order—F. D. But- 
zer and Harry D. Gray, of the Clatsop mills, and T. N. 
Sorensen, of the Sorensen Logging Company—are to be 
congratulated on the excellent entertainment provided. 

The following Nine presided: Snark, Sidney H. Caw- 
ston; Senior Hoo-Hoo, E. N. Wheeler; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Tom Claffey; Bojum, R. D. Inman; Scrivenoter, J. A. 
Haseltine; Jabberwock, W. H. Braden; Custocatian, 
G. M. Cornwall; Arcanoper, F. Zimmerman; Gurdon, 
N. P. Sorensen. The initiates were: W. F. McGregor, 
Frederick William Hardy, Chandler Bloom, Leomard 
Abram Mansur, Theodore Lendis, Perry A. Trullinger, 
Albert Brix, Charles C. Masten, Herman August Heppner, 
John Calloway Mayo, Johann Emil Wolff, Mark Hart- 
field McCall, Matthew Eddy Murphy, Herman F. Prael, 
O. G. Hughson. 

The banquet at the Occident did credit to that famous 
local hostelry. The menu cards were printed on two 
pieces of Clatsop county spruce held together by red silk 
ribbor. The program was a work of art and a credit to 
Superintendent D. Butler and Harry D. Gray, of the Clat- 
sop mills, who arranged it. The edibles scheduled on the 
“board bill” were rich and more palatable than indicated 
by their Hoo-Hoo nomenclature. About twenty-one num- 
bers, musical and oratorical, were enumerated on the 
program, and all of essertially Hoo-Hoo flavor; among 
them “Why Saw Teeth Should Be Pulled,” a toast by R. 
D. Inman; “Time Pieces,” by Mr. Clock; “The Relation 
of Cedar Pencils to the Press,” by Mr. Beckman, will 
serve as examples. The program characterized F. B. Cole 
as the “only rival of Harvey Scott and Mark Hanna” and 
the participants were assured that he would appear but 
once, and Mr. Loggie, of Fairhaven, was billed to imitate 
everything from a bed tick to a saw mill, “without cal- 
cium light effects.” 

The local Hoo-Hoo “did themselves proud” and every 
member went away with a feelimg that he had been 
treated royally. 





A Louisiana Date. 


Vicegerent S. R. Guyther, of Patterson, La., has fixed 
the date of his concatenation at Franklin, La., as Feb- 
ruary 23. He has several applications for initiation 
already in his hands, and writes that he expects to make 
this most memorable concatenation ever held in 
“the Land of the Cypress.” It was originally rumored 
that this concatenation was to occur March 3, but the 
above information comes from Vicegerent Guyther direct 
and is official. 
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IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





The Great Lumber [iills of Portland and Vicinity—New Enterprises in the Portland District— 
Northern Washington News Notes— Official Inspection for Red Cedar Shingles—A 
Big Shingle Producer. 





Something About Portland. 

Portland is an important lumber manufacturing point 
located on the Willamette river six miles above its 
junction with the Columbia. It is necessary for the 
log supply of the mills, which comes up from the Colum- 
bia river, to be towed six miles up the Willamette to the 
Portland mills. Portland manufactures more lumber 
each year probably than does Seattle or Tacoma. Among 
the largest of its lumber manufacturing concerns 1s 
Inman, Poulsen & Co., who are probably better known 
in the east and throughout the United States than any 
other Oregon lumber company, owing to their progres- 
sive policy and the fact that they cater stromgly to the 
eastern trade. This company cuts 300,000 feet of lumber 
in its night and day run and its annual output is in 
the neighborhood of 75,000,000 feet. John Poulsen, of 
this company, is not only a business man but a scholar 
amd a philosopher. The writer enjoyed a pleasant visit 
with Mr. Poulsen, but he found it difficult to confine the 
conversation to the lumber text, Mr. Poulsen preferring 
to discuss everything but business. He says he is not 
a business man and has no desire to be classed as such; 
but the success that he and Mr. Inman have attained ir 
the lumber world very strongly contradicts his assertion. 
Mr. Poulsen learned the lumber business at Lyons, Iowa, 
and went west twenty years ago. 

R. D. Inman is well known throughout the east and 
in Hoo-Hoo circles from his frequent visits to the east 
and the prominent part he has taken in Hoo-Hoo affairs. 
He is ome of the most popular men in the state of Oregon 
and although not a politician will no doubt some day 
be governor or senator or something or other in Oregon, 
for the people like “Bob,” as everybody calls him. 

A large cargo shipping concern at Portland is the 
North Pacific Lumber Company, which was organized in 
1888. This company’s plant has a capacity of 160,000 
feet in ten hours, A great deal of its output is shipped 
to China. This trade, however, was checked somewhat 
last year by the boxer troubles in China but is now 
gradually getting back to its normal condition. The 
North Pacific Lumber Company shipped one cargo last 
June to Taku, China, consisting of 3,343,000 feet on 
one vessel, which is said to have been the largest cargo 
of lumber ever shipped from the United States. The 
North Pacific Lumber Company also ships lumber and 
long timbers by rail to Colorado and Utah points, 


W. B. Ayer’s Interests. 


A lumber manufacturer of Portland who in recent 
years has developed into am extensive operator is W.. B. 
Ayer, who went to Portland from Maine about five years 
ago. He is now the head of three lumber companies— 
the Eastern Lumber Company, the Western Lumber Com- 
pany and the Albino Lumber Company; is a director in 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and is inter- 
ested im banking, financial and manufacturing’ institu- 
tions in Portland and elsewhere in the west. Although 
a man of many affairs, Mr. Ayer is pleasant and affable 
to visitors and always has time to see anyone having 
business with him. 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of which Mr. Ayer is 
president, Mr. F. Henderson vice president, Philip Bueh- 
ner treasurer and manager and A. B. Gritzmacher secre- 
tary, is a new concern that built a large mill at Portland 
early last summer. The plant is equipped with two 
bands, and adjoining the saw mill is a large planing’mill, 
dry kilns, large storage sheds and in fact everything 
necessary to make a complete lumber manufacturing 
plant. 

The Western Lumber Company’s saw mill is equipped 
with a single band and has a capacity of about 60,000 
feet a day, but run night and day, as it usually is, 
turns out 120,000 feet every twenty-four hours. This 
plant also has a good planing mill, dry kilns amd sheds 
in connection and is located for both car and cargo 
shipments. F. H. Ransom is the treasurer of this com- 
pany and M. F.. Henderson is vice president. Mr. Ran- 
som was formerly with the Sierra Lumber Company, 
mear Red Bluff, Cal., and went to Portland about a year 
ago and became associated with Mr. Ayer. Mr. Ransom 
is one of the bright young lumbermen of the west who 
are destined to come to the front before many years shall 
have gone by. 

The Albino Lumber Company is a small concern, its 
mill sawing only about 20,000 feet a day. M. F. Hender- 
son is president of this company, W. B. Ayer is its vice 
president amd W. A. Dempsey secretary. 


A Wisconsin Lumberman at Portland. 


O. A. Ritan, who was formerly engaged in hardwood 
lumber manufacture at Cumberland, Wis., went to Port- 
land a year ago and, being impressed with the possibil- 
ities for lumber manufacturing there, purchased an inter- 
est in the Portland Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
ex-Governor Pennoyer’s concern, and became its manager. 
This company had built a new mill in 1894, but owing 
to the panic and depression in the lumber market the 
mill was not operated until last sprimg, when Mr. Ritan 
started it sawing. Mr. Ritan has associated with him 
his son-in-law, Jay 8S. Hamilton, cashier and in charge 
of the office, and his son, Elleng Ritan, who is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, class of 1900. 

The docks, yards and everything about this plant are 
new. The mill is equipped with a double circular and 


a large edger and saws from 90,000 to 100,000 feet daily. 
The company has facilities for shipping by either rail or 
cargo, there being twenty-five feet of water at its docks. 
Mr. Ritan expects to cater to the eastern trade. 

The Booth-Kelly Company. 

South of Portland, on the Southern Pacific railway, 
at Eugene, Ore., is the headquarters of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company. Eugene is a pretty little place on 
the Willamette river surrounded by pretty homes, fruit 
ranches and farms. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has three large 
mills, the largest being at Wendling, The three mills 
are equipped with circulars and have a combined capac- 
ity of over 300,000 feet daily. This company saws fir, 
cedar and some hemlock lumber and it finds a market 
largely in California, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, as 
well as making railroad material for the east. R. A. 
Booth, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
was formerly engaged in the manufacture of sugar pine 
lumber in southern Oregon. Speaking of the sugar pine 
supply on the Pacific coast, Mr. Booth says that it is 
limited in quantity to a narrow strip near the moun- 
tains and on this account will never be a great door 
wood for eastern factories. It is a very fine, soft wood 
which he believes to be as good as if not superior to the 
best cork pine for factory purposes. Mr. Booth is a 
native of the west coast and is a very kind and courteous 
gentleman. He devoted much time to showing the 
writer the many points of interest about Eugene an‘l 
vicinity, which is one of the prettiest little garden spots 
in this section of Oregon. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany is capitalized for $1,000,000 and is one of the 
largest concerns on the west coast. With proper freight 
rates it is destined to be heard from in the future as a 
competitor for the trade of the middle eastern states. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Feb. 11.—The North Pacific Lumber 
Company has secured a contract with the government 
for 3,000,000 feet of lumber for Manila. The North Pacific 
mill is also working on an order from the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company for a 3,000,000-foot cargo for the big 
whaleback steamer Almond Branch, now due from the 
orient. The cargo now being prepared for her is for 
Shanghai. The release of a number of steamers by the 
government is expected to make tonnage for other pur- 
poses more plentiful and lower ocean freight rates will 
undoubtedly stimulate the export business materially. 

Most of the loggers operating on Deadwood and Lake 
creeks, tributaries of the Siuslaw river, will suspend 
operatons during the coming season, as they are unable 
to contract for more than $3 a thousand for the output, 
and also claim that the booms in the river are inadequate 
for the work and they fear a repetition of their recent 
experience, when thousands of logs were swept out to sea 
and lost. 

Stoddard Bros.’ new saw mill at Baker City is nearly 
completed and will be in operation by the last of the 
month. It will have a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Company, of this city, last 
week cleared the British steamship Caithness from 
Tacoma for Kaio Chau. She carried 2,700,000 feet. 

L. Gerlinger, president of the Columbia Valley Railway 
Company, bought a half interest in the Michigan Lumber 
Company’s big saw mill at Vancouver, Wash. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet and is located on the 
Columbia river at the terminus of the Portland, Vancou- 
ver & Yakima railroad, which runs out through a fine 
timber country in Clark county, Washington. The road 
is owned by the lumber company and is regarded as a 
valuable piece of property. 

Spaulding & Co., who are operating a big mill at New- 
berg, Ore., will open a lumber yard at Oregon City in a 
few days. The firm is also extensively engaged in log- 
ging on the tributaries of the Willamette river and has 
a contract for supplying balm logs for the Oregon city 
paper mills. 

John I. Montgomery has just completed a small saw 
mill near Falls City, Ore. A planing establishment is 
attached. 

The Columbia Logging Company, of Ranier, Ore., has 
been incorporated by J. F. Schmidt, John J. Rude and A. 
A. Pierce; capital $5,000. This company succeeds the 
firm of Schmidt & Rude. 

Harry Hawkins, who has been running a mill in the 
eastern part of Lewis county, Washington, is reported to 
be arranging for the construction of a mill at Napavine, 
Wash., with a capacity of 60,000 feet a day. 

Timber claims are advancing in price in Chehalis 
county, Washington. The,McCormick Lumber Company, 
operating on Rock creek, last week bought three quarter 
sections at $4,500, $3,500 and $2,500, respectively. 

Centralia, Wash., shipped 149 cars of lumber and 
shingles in January. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
Everett, Wasu., Feb. 9.—Jan Zook, whose shingle mill 
at Ballard has been leased for several years, will operate 
the plant himself this season. He is adding another dry 
kiln and making extensive improvements. 
The sound country has had ten days of remarkably fine 


weather and its continuance would have a marked effect 
on the log and shingle market. Logs, both fir and cedar, 
are extremely scarce and will remain so till the camps 
are in full blast and the logs reach salt water. The at- 
tractive prices of the present are stimulating to action 
those who have the equipment or opportunity to put in 
camps. 

The lumbering fraternity of Grays Harbor is much ex- 
cited over indications of oil in that vicinity. Companies 
have been formed. to a2equire title to favorable tracts of 
land and prospecting is being done on an extensive scale. 
The surface indications are favorable but there has not 
yet been time to test the matter by boring wells. 

A. Ruelle, of the Western Timber Supply Company, 
Seattle, has returned from a two months’ business trip to 
the east. 

At a recent meeting of the shingle manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation an official brand was adopted which is to be 
loaned, not sold, to members. L. R. Croissart has been 
appointed the first inspector to visit the mills and see 
that uniform, up-to-grade shingles are turned out by 
association members. The officers expect the inspection 


- and official brand to be valuable features of the work. 


Secretary Long, of the navy, has ordered that samples 
of Douglas fir be sent to the Puget sound naval station 
for experiments to ascertain the relative strength of fir 
of various qualities and ages, as well as finding the effects 
of kiln drying as well as air drying. 





LUMBERMAN REPRESENTATIVE WEST BOUND. 


Biackroot, Mont. (en route to Seattle, via Great 
Northerm Railway), Feb. 7.—As far as the eye can see 
there is one unbroken snow plain, and in the distance 
land and sky meet and it is hard to tell which is which. 
Here and there are bunches of range cattle or a lot of 
horses huddling together with their backs to the north- 
ward, from which comes a cold, cutting sleet and snow 
storm. This is the lamd of the cattle kings, the state 
of gold and silver mines and millionaire United States 
senators, 

Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, and Mrs. Wagstaff are fellow 
travelers, westward bound. As usual, Wagstaff looks 
as solemn as an owl and as sober as a judge. He has 
just asked me if I would please subscribe something to 
the Algoma Street church fund. He is treasurer of the 
church and says he meeds all he can collect to pay the 
expenses of this trip, they being larger than he antici- 
pated, as he failed to get a pass. 

Wagstaff was never west before. Whenever we come 
to a hill the size of “Rib mountain” at Wausau, Wis., 
he asks if it is not the Rockies. He is now “rubbering” 
out of the car window, looking for grizzly bears, as a 
rancher who just left the train, at Coyote Canon, told 
him that it was a common thing for grizzlies to congre- 
gate on the track in such numbers along here as to. 
impede the progress of the trains. Wagstaff is not 
sociable. He can’t play cribbage or swear, doesn’t 
smoke and, in fact, does nothing but look out of the 
windows for mountains, grizzlies and Indians and exhibit 
an enormous appetite in the dining car. He says that 
as long as the church funds hold out he can eat all he 
wishes. I have just told him that a wooden Indian 
cigar store sign would be as entertaining as he is, 
but didn’t feeze him. He said he supposed so. 

We are now traveling through the Blackfoot reserva- 
tion and several specimens of Lo the poor Indian are 
noticeable on the platform, selling cow horns for those 
of the now extinct buffalo to the credulous tenderfoot 
from the east. It was all I could do to keep Wagstaff 
from buying several. He mistook one of the redskins 
for his old friend Johnny Shipping Culls, of Waubena, 
Wis., but the noble red man thought he was trying to 
work a “cor’ game on him and spurned his proffered 
friendship. : 

The Rockies are but a few miles ahead, but it will 
be dark before we reach them. Then on the other side 
of the summit is Kalispell, the most thriving town on 
the line between Devil’s Lake and Spokane. The John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, of St. Paul, is building a 
large mill mear Kalispell. In the early morning we 
will pass through Sand Point, Ida., the seat of oper- 
ations of the new Humbird Lumber Company, and by 
daylight will be in Spokane. Cars of Washington fir 
and lumber pass on every freight train for the east. 

Wagstaff forgot that the time changed at Minot, N. D., 
last night, to mountain time, an hour slower than 
central time, and, intending to get up at 6 o’clock this 
morning, as is his custom in Oshkosh, arose at 5 o’clock 
and had to wait three hours for breakfast. 

Having traveled across the continent a few months 
ago with H. 8S. Gilkey, the Janesville (Wis.) post man, 
I am forced to record a remarkable resemblance between 
these two Badger state lumbermen. They desire to 
spend the greater part of their time in the dining car, 
when not sleeping. I don’t think it is a general char- 
acteristic of Wisconsin lumbermen. 





A SHINGLE GIANT. 


A mew and active competitor in the red cedar shingle 
business in the eastern markets is the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company. Its output last year was 123 
millions. The company is rapidly increasing its capacity 
and within the next three months will be making an 
shipping shingles at the rate of 250,000,000 a year. 
This imerease has been necessitated by the great demand 
for hr Hastings company’s product, due to its superior 

uality. ‘ 
7 This company now has mills located at New What- 
com and Sumas, Wash., and at Hastings and Vancouver, 
B. C. The machinery and the methods used are strictl, 
up to date, and it is claimed that some of them 4 
considerably in advance of those made use of by most 
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of its competitors. The Hastings people are seeking 
new and additional easterm customers and are furnishing 
shingles from 16 to 24 inches in length and of widths to 
suit. ; 

There is perhaps some truth in the statement that 
many of the red cedar shingles shipped east during the 
ast few years were not all that was claimed for them. 
A strictly high grade shingle should and always does 
meet with a ready sale. ' 

A shingle dealer in a large eastern city wher sending 
his order to the Hastings company a few days ago took 
occasion forcibly to express his views on the shingle 
question, in the following language: 

It is a pleasure for me to inform you that your shingles 
are all that you claimed them to be, and I think they are in 
every way the best shingles I have seen. In 1899 I sold 
about 3,000,000 shingles but I practically quit the business 
at the end of that year as I was. not able to find reliable 
people in the shingle trade in the state of Washington with 
whom I could do business. If the manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles would all try to put up a good, honest shingle 
like yours there is no reason on earth why you could not get 
from 25 to 50 cents a thousand more for your shingles than 
you do. They would still be the cheapest good shingles in 
the eastern market. But the infernal trash that some of 
your western people have sent east to be forced on the market 
has been a killer to the business in every way. 

This is, of course, the opinion of but one individual. 
Some shinglé manufacturers in Washington may possi- 
bly consider it a little too forceful; but it is at any rate 
evident that the Hastings shingle is a strictly high class 
article, and it can justly be commended to eastern buy- 
ers. The advertisement of the Hastings Shingle Manu- 
facturing Company appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ard will repay perusal. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


Figures of the 1900 cut for the state of Washington 
as published in the LUMBERMAN of February 9 have been 
amended by advices from San Francisco as regards the 
cut of the Port Blakeley Mill Company. The aggregate 
of that company for the year is given as 96,010,734 feet 
of lumber and 12,000,000 lath, in addition to which the 
company manufactured nearly 12,000,000 feet for ship- 
yard and rail shipments and sales on Puget sound. 

The Sumpter Lumber Company, of Sumpter, Ore., 
which has lately been reorganized, has bought 2,000 
acres of timber land from A. W. Ellis for $20,000. The 
tract lies between Sumpter and McCullough’s Fork and 
is estimated to contain 30,000,000 feet of timber. 


Stoddard Bros. are building a new saw mill at Baker 
City, Ore. The plant will have a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet and is almost ready for operation. 


It is reported that the O’Brien Lumber Company, of 
Flathead, Mont., has contracted for more than 75,000,000 
feet of timber and will make an enormous cut this year. 
The company will supply large quantities of lumber to 
the Great Northern railway. 

The quartermaster general has given orders for the 
purchase of 3,000,000 feet of fir and cedar timber for 
immediate shipment to Manila for general construction 
purposes. This is the largest quantity ever purchased 
by the government at once for shipment to the orient. 
The order calls for 2,500,000 feet of Washington fir and 
500,000 feet of cedar, the former to be dimension and 
l-inch boards and the cedar in the shape of boards of 
assorted widths and lengths. 

A. J. Johnson, forestry commissioner of the state of 
Oregon, is preparing an exhibit to represent the lumber 
interests of the state at the Pan-American Exposition. 
About 140 varieties of woods will be represented, among 
which will figure the myrtle and the California laurel 
wood, besides cedars and many others. 

J. E. Henry & Son, of Lincoln, N. H., have bought 
18,000 acres of redwood timber land in Humboldt county 
from the California Redwood Company. This is the 
second large purchase of redwood timber made by this 
concern within the past few months. 

The Hill Lumber Company has succeeded to the Wiese- 
Hill Lumber Company at Everett. The Hill Lumber 
Company is made up of Clarence E. Hill, formerly of 
the Hall-Hill Mill Company, and his brother, A. Strohm 
Hill, who has been with H. G. Foster at Tacoma for a 
number of years. This concern will do a large business 


in lumber and shingles and starts out with bright pros- 
pects ahead. 





The Queen City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, 
Will be represented on the road in northern Michigan 
and the east shore of Wisconsin this year by a new man, 
Ira M. Potts, in place of H. G. Kennedy, who has gore 
with the Curtis & Yale Company’s Milwaukee house. 
The other salesmen of the Queen City Sash & Door Com- 
pany will this year be the same as last year, C. E. San- 


burn covering southern Michigan and A. W. Willis south- 
ern Wisconsin. 


PPP OOOOOOIOI OI VS 


The edition of the “blue book” of the lumber trade, 
Pm and published by the Foster Lumber Mercan- 
wae Agency, for January, 1901, shows evidence of a 
tareful revision though its style is unchanged. It covers 
py se United States and territories and gives for 
ioe town its population, the name of an attorney or a 
feciliti of the peace, and its banking, express and railroad 
os 1 7 The form of this book is a very convenient 
cach he pages are large, allowing two columns on 
ve i i ample space for annotations. This book is 
rd are valuable to those who wish to reach the 
Wood 8 trade, for its. lists include the names of 
ten Tae factories of various sorts as well as lumber- 
plana. aking it altogether the work is one which is a 

: e to handle and easy to refer to, and it impresses 

User with its completeness and reliability. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


While the atmosphere in this latitude does not yet 
partake of the balminess of spring to any visible extent, 
demand in the line of doors and mill work savors much 
of its approach in all the western and northwestern mar- 
kets. In the southern and southwestern territory the 
demand has already reached comfortable proportions and 
the brisk inquiry now coming to this market from that 
quarter leads to the inference that it will assume a still 
more healthful volume later on this month. In the cen- 
tral and central western states the movement of stock 
has been only slightly interrupted by the recent severe 
storms and from present appearances will not suffer 
material reduction om that account during the balance 
of the season. 





* * * 


There has been reported in this market a slight falling 
off in inquiries from the immediate territory, probably as 
a natural result of the recent advance in prices. This is 
not felt seriously, however, as the number of unfilled or- 
ders is very heavy and many of the local purveyors of 
mill work have sufficient on hand to last them a month 
and would be well satisfied to have a rest for a short time 
on inquiries. Not only are the sash and door factory 
men who cater to the retail trade in special work busy, 
but all factories less pretentious in the volume and di- 
versity of their output of mill work—the planing mills 
and in short almost every kind of woodworking industry 
in this city, as well as to a considerable extent outside— 
are being operated full time and in many instances over- 
time, with a good run of orders. 

* * * 


There is an undeniably good outlook for the city trade 
in factory work this spring and summer. It is certainly 
not to be gainsaid that prospects for building were never 
more flattering as a result of the settlement of the strike 
among the building trades; and from the way plans are 
being prepared and from the renewal of activity among 
contractors it is evident that this trade alone will bring 
to the local jobbing and mill work industry a volume of 
demand for city consumption that it has not known for 
years. 

* * * 

So far as learned the new discount schedule of Febru- 
ary 7 is being generally maintained. Doubtless some un- 
evenness is felt through the lukewarmness of a small ele- 
ment of the trade that is always trailing after the main 
body, but this difficulty can hardly be more than tempo- 
rary because the advances that have taken place in the 
cost of glass and other raw material have hardly been 
counterbalanced in the adoptior of the new discounts; at 
least there is no overplus on several items. As it was 
claimed there was no profit in the business at the old dis- 
counts, it would scarcely be admitted that there is a for- 
tune in it on the new basis. However, there is doubtless 
a small but safe margin at the present quotations and 
little inducement cam be offered to lessen it with so much 
trade in sight and at hand. 


Reports from Minneapolis are optimistic as to the 
outlook for the year’s trade in sash and doors, not 
only in the city, where there is an unusual amount of 
new building projected, but throughout the northwest. 
While some sections tributary to Minneapolis suffered 
from crop failures during the last year, yet other sec- 
tions enjoyed bounteous crops and are in position to do 
a large amount of building this year. The trade from 
the country at present is not exceptionally brisk, but 
about all that is expected at this season. Factory men 
and jobbers are busy making estimates. Values seem 
to be firming up somewhat and it is expected that prices 
will be decidedly higher before the spring trade assumes 
large proportions, 

* * * 

In the territory tributary to Kansas City the demand 
is still in the prospective. Some dealers are placing 
orders, but at this time the volume of business is light 
and will continue so until the spring building season 
opens in the country. The outlook, however, is more than 
promising, and Kansas City jobbers and those at other 
points in that territory are making preparations to take 
care of considerably more business than they had last 
spring. The price situation it also satisfactory up to this 
time, as the lists are being maintained, and an earnest 
effort is being made by the Kansas City sash and door 
people to keep the market reasonably firm and to prevent 
a demoralization in prices such as characterized the busi- 
ness of nearly all of last year. 

7 * * 

No better evidence of the demand for all kinds of 
door, blind, sash and mill work could be put forward 
than is contained in a letter to New York salesmen from 
a prominent western concern, which actually begs of 
them to stop sending in orders even at top notch fig- 
ures, for a short time at any rate. There has been 
such a big volume of business done, and prices at the 
producing points, even of shop lumber, have advanced so 
materially that the manufacturers want a chance to 
look around. Those contractors in New York who failed 
to get under cover in the fall, when prices were low, 
are blowing themselves pretty thoroughly ever since. 

* * . 

Some complaint of trade being cut up is heard by box 
makers in the Saginaw Valley, and the system of under- 
valuations pursued at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., by which 
Canadian box shooks entered the eastern market at less 
than one-half actual valuation, tended to demoralize the 
western trade, but the remedy has been partially applied 
and it is expected business will improve. The trade in 
doors is fair and pricés are regarded as satisfactory. 


Saginaw planing mills are generally busy, although no 
overcrowding is reported at the moment. All signa 
point to extensive building operations and a busy ‘year 
for factories. 

* * * 

Manufacturers at Buffalo, N. Y¥., are cautious and 
will remain so till it is known how well the mills are 
going to adhere to the effort to get better prices. There 
are reports of plenty of inquiries from the canning fac- 
tories regarding the price of boxes, so it appears that 
demand from that direction is going to be good, as it is 
early to make such contracts. In the general joiner and 
finish trade there appears to be work enough in sight 
and there is some money in this work, though hardly 
enough on the whole to help out the door situation, 
which is standing out in a very uncomfortable way still. 
Yet it is believed that if the Buffalo manufacturers will 
stick to their agreements and insist on gettting what 
they should out of the business there will be no diffi- 
culty. In Buffalo speculative building is said to have 
been resumed to a great extent. 





HYTMENEAL. 


Anderson-Carew. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the 
announcement of the marriage of Edward L. Anderson 
to Miss Mary D. Carew which occurred in Chicago, 
Tuesday, January 22. Mr. Anderson was for a number 
of years a well known lumberman and logger in the 
Wisconsin valley, having been in the employ of the 
A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis., as superintendent 
for several years previous to his leaving four years ago 
for Whitney, Ont., to take a position as superintendent 
of the big saw mill there of the St. Anthony Lumber 
Company, of which Capt. E. J. Whitney, formerly of 
Minneapolis, is manager. Mr. Anderson has remained 
at Whitney since that time, making a visit each winter 
to his friends im Chicago and in the Wisconsin valley. 
He is a loyal Hoo-Hoo and at the time of his initiation 
at Merrill was nicknamed “Old Snow-Snake,” a term 
which still sticks to him. He is very popular with 
lurnbermen wherever he is known and has a host of 
friends who will no doubt be pleased to learn of his 
marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson will be at home 
after February 15, at Whitney, Ont. 

White-Johnson. 

The recent marriage is announced of Herbert Lloyd 
White, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Dorothy Johnson, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. John T. Harrison in the presence of about 
sixty guests and amid elaborate decorations of carna- 
tions, palms, ferns and smilax. Mrs. Harry Graham, of 
Chicago, sister of the bride, was the matron of honor, 
and Dorothy Graham and Susanne Johnson were the 








HERBERT LLOYD WHITE, OF NORTH TONAWANDA. 


flower girls. Daniel Hibbard, of Buffalo, attended the 
bridegroom. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
dennis White, of Buffalo; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Graham, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gratwick, Buffalo; Mr, 
and Mrs. H. E. Grant, Buffalo, and Miss White, of De- 
troit, Mich. 

The bride is one of the most charming young ladies of 
her home city and especially popular socially. Mr. White 
is a member of the firm of White, Rider & Frost, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., a brother of Pendennis White, of the 
firm, and one of the brightest young lumbermen of that 
lumber center. Mr. and Mrs. White left on the evening of 
the marriage for New Orleans, La. They will be at home 
in Buffalo, N. Y., after March 25. 


De Graff-Crown. 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Miss Ve Norma 
Crown, daughter of A. H. Crown, a former resident of 
Tonawanda, and LeGrand S. DeGraff, manager of the 
lumber firm of A. Weston & Son, of this city, were united 
in marriage at the home of the bride’s oo on Thurs- 
day evening, February 7, Dr. C. V. Wilson officiating. 
The ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
immediate relatives of the bride and groom. The newly 
married couple left later on a wedding tour of several 
months’ duration through the south. 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





Enthusiastic Meeting in Detroit—Plain Talk by Officers and Members—Plans Made for In- 
creasing Membership—Social and Entertainment Features. 


The twelfth annual 
convention of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 
held its opening session 
at the Hotel Cadillac, 
in Detroit, Mich., upon 
Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 12. The attend- 
ance was large, the inter- 
est in association work 
which had been aroused 
by the faithful work of 
the officers throughout 
the year manifested it- 
self in the attendance at 
the meetings, and action 
was taken in a number 
of matters that it is be- 
lieved will make for prog- 
ress and for an increased 
membership throughout 
the year. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Meeting called to order at 10:30 a. m. 

Address of welcome—Mayor Wm. C. Maybury, Detroit. 

Reply—President EK. P. Keep, Tekonsha. 

Treasurer's report—D, C. Thickstun, Cassopolis. 

Secretary's report—Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit. 

Recess. 

Mayor Maybury, always suave, scholarly and eloquent, 
has delivered perhaps more addresses of welcome to con- 
ventions and similar gatherings than the executive of 
any other city in the land. He seems particularly at 
home before a lumber gathering, and there was nothing 
stereotyped or formal in his remarks upon this occasion. 
Aside from his usual reference to the advantages of 
Detroit as a convention city, he showed an intimate 
knowledge of up-to-date lumber topics, as indicated by 
the following excerpts: 

In welcoming you to Detroit I cannot refrain from call- 
ing your attention to the fact that the lady from Kansas 
is not expected to come far east-of Chicago, and for the 
benefit of the gentlemen who are in charge of the banquet 
tonight I will say that she has declined an invitation to be 
present, 





~ * . 

These conventions now meeting at Detroit and elsewhere 
are peculiar to the age in which we live. Thirty years ago— 
I might make the time closer—it would have been a difficult 
matter to get men who were ig sangre to meet together 
upon the idea or assumption that they had anything in com- 
mon; while the idea of a meeting of professional men, or of 
merchants, or of different religious denominations, was 
something that was not dreamed of. It was a realization of 
the last century, and of the latter part of the last century— 
a realization on the part of men that they were something 
more than their business. ‘The time was when a man’s 
business marked his character. You could go down on the 
street and say confidently, “That man is a carpenter, and that 
man is a teacher, and that man a tailor,” because the busi- 
ness which each one was engaged in ee dominated 
him—not only his thought but his movement and his speech. 
But that is no longer true, though there never was an age 
when men were more devoted to their business, or business 
was more successfully conducted, than it is today. But 
mankind has found that man must be superior to his busi- 
ness. He must not allow his business completely to usurp 
his time and his thought. Conventions of this kind reflect 
somewhat that idea, as also the theory that there are some 
things that are common to you all. Competition will go on, 
and you will go home and compete honorably and fairly 
with one another, and yet your association stands for some 
things that, while they may bear rather heavily upon a 
few, operate for the greatest good to all. 


There is another thing in which you lumbermen are 
directly interested. We often hear it remarked now that 
the winters are colder and with less snowfall than they 
used to be, and that the summers are warmer and with less 
moisture. Streams than ran their course near this city in m 
boyhood days are now dry, and indeed the place in which 
they ran is not even marked, only remembered by those 
who happened to be here in the early days. We ask the 
question, ‘‘What has contributed to this?’ The same effect 
is doubtless noted all over the state, and throughout the 
whole country, It means that the forests are being cut 
away in the harvesting of the trees for houses and stores, 
and for manufacturing purposes, and for all those pur- 
poses for which trees are adapted. And I have myself to 
take my share of the blame for this, for I have cut down 
and burned in this county trees that today you would be 
glad to get—applied the torch to them simply to clear 
away the land, while today those trees if in existence would 
outrival the price of the land ten to one. This has been 
going on for ages. The land of Assyria in the early days 
was doubtless as well wooded as Michigan ever was, although 
not with so many different kinds of timber. In all Europe 
there are only sixty different species of trees, while in this 
country we have 300 different kinds of natural trees grow- 
ing. 1 for one would be sorry to see any of them pass away. 
If every householder would each plant upon his estate one 
tree for each member of his family, it would soon provide 
us, if not with merchantable timber, at least with shade 
and with a conservation of climate and of health that is 
almost beyond computation. Every trade has some exalta- 
tion beyond the mere matter of utility, beyond that which 
gives us life and ministers to our material needs. 


I will leave you one word of advice which seems to me 
necessary. Our streets are so much tangled up as to con- 
fuse those who are used to them sometimes, when out late 
at night. If any of you happen to be out that way and 
the Cadillac hotel does not loom up in the distance when 
you think that it ought to, just speak to one of those big, 
fine looking gentlemen with a blue suit and carrying a baton. 
in some cities they call them policemen, but here they are 
merely guides. Speak to one of these, and it will be up to 
him to put you on the right track. (Applause.) 


President E. P. Keep, in responding, said that next to 
the pride which every Michigan man, particularly every 
lumberman, felt in his commonwealth, was the pride 





which they felt in their metropolis. He referred also to 
its particularly advantageous location, upon a river 
whose broad stream carried more commerce than the 
Suez canal or the Gulf of Mexico. The president then 
read his annual address, as follows: 

President’s Address. 


To the members of-the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association—Gentlemen: Another year, with all of its ups 
and downs, with its prosperity and its adversities, with its 
spring showers, its summer suns, its autumnal gatherings 
and its winter blasts, has come and gone since we last met 
in our annual convention. 

The year that has passed marks the end of the nineteenth 
century, with all of its great achievements. More has 
been accomplished in the last century for the enlightenment 
of the people, for the upbuilding of trade and the general 
good of mankind, than was accomplished in all of the eight- 
een centuries of the Christian era which preceded it. It has 
been a century of marvelous invention, of gigantic business 
enterprise and of wonderful achievement in educational and 
social problems; and today, gentlemen, we have met on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, with all its possibilities 
before us, to consider what is best for the ultimate good 
of our association. 

A restrospective glance over the past can but act as an 
inspiration for the future; and I believe that we as an 
association should at least be marking time, to get into the 
grand procession of advancement. 

Our association today numbers less than 200, and it should 
number twice that many. According to the mercantile 
agencies there are in the state of Michigan at least 600 
persons and firms engaged in the business of retailing lum- 
er. Qur membership should be larger. I believe we are 
all in favor of expansion as regards our membership, and 
the question is how to accomplish it. How shall we get 
in those that are outside of the fold? We do not seem 
to get them by — them circular invitations. They 
receive the circulars, and say, “I ought to belong, and I will 
join ;’’ the circular is laid aside and soon forgotten. I never 
talked with a lumber dealer yet but said the association 
was a good thing; that he ought to join and was going to. 
I therefore believe that the only way to get those people 
with us is by personal solicitation. In fact of nearly all 
the new members we get the application is brought in by 
the traveling salesman; and I would suggest that each new 
member consider himself a committee of one to get one or 
more of his neighbors to join. I would recommend also 
that the experiment be tried of putting a man on the road 
for a short time, under pay, to solicit applications for mem- 
bership. I understand that it has been tried to good effect 
in other states. I saw by the AMpRICAN LUMBHERMAN the 
other day that in Missouri 85 to 90 percent of all the 
retail lumber dealers of the state belonged to their associa- 
tion. If we had a membership like that in Michigan we 
would be a tower of strength. The work which this asso- 
ciation has accomplished should certainly recommend it to 
every dealer in the state. It does, and they understand that 
they are getting the benefits of it, whether members or not ; 
and I believe that the most of them are willing to help 
bear the burdens of it. 

I wish to congratulate the association on the efficiency 
of your secretary. At our last annual meeting you in- 
structed him to have the Michigan mechanic’s lien law, 
together with all the supreme court decisions relating 
thereto, compiled and printed and distributed among the 
members. At the same time there was no money in the 
treasury, and the association was in debt to its treasurer 
to the amount of $50. However, the work has been done 
and paid for, and I think each of you has a copy of the 
book. I believe that the strength of our state organization 
of lumber dealers lies in co-operation with the organizations 
of other states; and through the secretaries’ association 
your secretary has attended two of these meetings the last 
year; one at his own expense, for which he should be 
reimbursed. He will speak to you more fully of these 
meetings in his report. 


Annual Dues. 


I would recommend that the by-laws be so changed that 
the annual dues would all become due February 1 each year. 
This would save the secretary a great deal of trouble, and 
I think make it better for the association all around. 


Executive Session. 


I would also recommend that one executive session be 
held at each annual session, to which only actual retail 
dealers should be admitted who are not in arrears for dues. 
This plan also has been tried in other states to good effect. 
I believe that in order to be effective in all of these things 
we must be up to date and keep pace with our sister states. 


Car Service. 


There seems to be a general complaint against the rail- 
road companies in regard to car service. seems as 
though the railroad companies should at least reciprocate ; 
that if they require a car unloaded within a certain time, 
they should also be limited in the time they take to deliver 
them. I bring this matter to your attention, that you 
may take such action in regard to it as you may think best. 


Finance. 


; This is a hard question, one that we seem to differ upon. 
Certainly an association of retail lumber dealers of the 
great state of Michigan should not be hampered for the 
want of sufficient means to meet the needs of the associa- 
tion.. My theory is that if we could increase our member- 
ship to about 400 the present annual dues would be suflicient. 
Others think our dues should be raised. I believe, as I 
have before stated, that our membership could be and 
should be easily doubled, as not one-half of the retailers of 
the state are now members, and not nearly one-half of the 
wholesalers doing business in the state are honorary mem- 
bers. I think that if we as members should have it under- 
stood, other things being equal, that such dealers as were 
honorary members should have our business, nearly all 
the wholesale dealers doing business in the state would 
be anxious to be with us, and thereby increase our finances. 

I believe that the question of fire insurance is a proper 
question to bring before the association; and I would 
recommend that a committee be appointed to investigate the 
financial condition of, the various companies asking for the 
business of insuring’*retail lumber yards, to report at the 
next annual meeting. I would also recommend that such 
companies be given the same chance as wholesalers of becom- 
ing honorary members. 


In Memoriam. 


Immediately after taking the gration as president of this 
association to which you elected me last year, the saddest 
event in the history of the association occurred. I refer 
to the death of our dear friend and associate, ex-President D. 
J. McCarthy, at Saginaw. Not being able myself to accom- 
any the association on that trip, I had returned to my 
ome; and I was greatly shocked by the receipt of the 
telegram which announced his death. As soon as possible 


I placed myself in communication with the secretary, and 
we decided to notify the members of the association of the 
fact, and of the time of his funeral, and to ask all who 
could do so to attend. The bad connection of railroad traing 
prevented yf attending, but I understand that a goodly 
number of the association did attend. At the first meet- 
ing of the board of directors held thereafter, a committee 
was appointed to draft suitable resolutions on the demise 
of our old friend, which committee will report at this meet- 
ing. « 
In Conclusion. 


I wish on behalf of the association to thank the wholesalers 
who have stood by the association so nobly for their encour- 
agement to us; and especially to their traveling salesmen, 
to whom, as I have before said, we are indebted for nearly 
all the accessions to our membership. And personally [ 
wish to thank the members of the association for their 
kindness to me and for the many courtesies shown me dur- 
ing the past year. I believe in the association and its work, 
and seotnct for the future not only an increased member- 
ship, but increased influence for the good of its members. 


Treasurer D. C. Thickstun, of Cassopolis, being de- 
tained at home by sickness, his report was presented by 
Secretary Holmes, showing a deficit somewhat increased 
over that of the previous year. Secretary Roberts also 
made a report, largely verbal, and said among other 
things: 


The Secretary’s Report. 


This is the first time that I have appeared before a 
gathering of your association, not having had an oppor- 
tunity after being elected secretary last year, to thank you 
for the honor. At this time, therefore, I thank you for the 
honor you then conferred upon me, a man young in the 
lumber trade as I then was. I also wish to thank all with 
whom I have come in contact for the kindly manner in 
which they have supported me in the duties of this office. 
All who have been in touch with the duties of the secretary- 
ship must realize that it is a very trying position. The 
secretary of an association like this, that is trying to draw 
the line between two branches of trade, has an arduous task. 
On one side is the unreasonable retailer who thinks that 
the association must be an absolute and infallible protec- 
tion, and must ward off trouble every time. On the other 
hand there is the same type of man 7 the whole- 
salers, who seems to think that the retailer has no right 
to exist. In my humble manner I have been trying to keep 
the wholesalers upon his side of the fence, and also to 
make the retailer to realize that he also has duties to per- 
form toward the wholesaler. 

I have many things to tell you along the line of the presi- 
dent’s address. I have never before been so impressed as I 
have been at the meetings of the secretaries of the various 
retail associations, with the importance to this association 
of having a man whose entire time is devoted to the lifting 
up and bettering of the condition of the retail dealer. This 
is the case with most the other associations, while your 
secretary has atgowsge | to steal his time from his private 
duties. I cannot at this time make any definite sugges- 
tion in this direction, until such time as your membership 
has increased so that you can md a man a salary commen- 
surate with the duties of his office, who can devote his time 
to this work. ‘There will then be no question about the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association having ample 
strength not only among themselves, but to hold off any 
wholesaler from encroaching upon their rights. 

Among the matters to be presented to you that of mem- 
bership 3 the most interesting, and the one which it would 
be my privilege and pleasure to present if it were in such 
a shape that we could take pride in it. But I confess that 
it is with a sort of shamefacedness that I report the con- 
dition which we are in at this time. We have an honorary 
membership of forty-two, and a total active membership 
of 137. We have during the year added two new honorary and 
twelve active members. During the year thirteen active 
members have been dropped for different reasons, principally 
because of a desire on their part to withdraw from the 
association. Now that of itself tells a story if you will only 
stop to think for a moment. Right here in my home city 
we have thirty-two lumber yards. In this city we have 
twenty-one members out of that thirty. You can go into 
any one of the other large cities of this state, and you will 
find only one or two retailers in this association, and protect- 
ing the trade of all the others. I want to sound a note of 
warning at this meeting. It is this: That the secretaries 
of all the other associations will not attempt to protect 
territory where there are three or four dealers in a town, 
and one dealer is the only association member. They must 
all come in, or the territory must be made open territory. 
I have no comment to make; but I believe that where one 
man is a loyal man and keeps holding up protection over 
three or four others, it is unfair not only to that man him- 
self, but to the wholesalers as well, and to the body of the 
association. I have sent out circulars in which I thought 
that I made a touching and urgent appeal to members to 
fix a twenty-mile circle for themselves. If that were done 
we would know who was who, and who was not. There is 4 
means of protection. The wholesalers today are organising 
and are glad to protect association work; and they woul 
gladly go into open territory and make those people come 
to the front. They have no desire to sell to the consumer 
as a rule, but I know that many of the leading lumber deal 
ers would be pleased to assist us in this way, by dumping 
into _ territory upon these men who are standing back 
and who are now getting the benefit of protection that they 
are not paying a cent for. You will have to decide at this 
convention what you are going to do about that. 


The secretary then read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were adopted. : 

The secretary then stated that Mr. Myles, though in 
attendance, was just recovering from an attack of Ia 
grippe, which had left him very hoarse; but he had pre 
pared, and the secretary read, the following: 


Communication From Joseph Myles. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It seems to me that he 
ordains that when our annual is held I should also be pee 
up, as it were, by a severe cold that settles in my throat = 
= my taking as active a part in your proceedin Fr 

could wish. With this as an apology I ask your kindly 
indulgence and attention to our worthy secretary, who has 
consented to read what I would like to a. wh 

It is in reference to the annual financial report. “4 
should we meet year after — to listen to a report a 
ing a small amount on hand, when for a fact we are ba 4 
in debt or owing our secretary his entire salary—and = 
can mere? It is radically wrong, and in no way b 
nesslike. 

When the report is read it should cover the entire ena 
of the previous year and show enough money on hadi “4 
begin the new year with. As we now enter upon the ne 
century, let us start in right and up to date. ual 

I am well aware that some will say, “Well, at the anoul 
a majority of the dues are paid in and that squares up - 
thing.” his may be well and good, but it is no justice r 
our secretary or board of managers, nor any honor to 
association. For the past seven or eight years I pave oo 
in close touch with your secretaries, and i know that 4 
things they would have done and that would have jog 
benefit to us all have been left undone, because they 
no money with which to do them. pave 

- This association is doing a good work, and should as 
ample means to carry it along successfully. Who of ue sons 
run our business depending upon next year’s colle ‘And 
to pay the running expenses of this? Not one of u8 
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yet that is what we are asking our officers to do. It is 
absurd, and I say it should be remedied. Let us give them 
enough money to do business with. It will not be wasted. 
They are men you have confidence in, or you would not 
elect them. Let them have a fund so that if they want to 
send the secretary to a meeting of the Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion (which association is in my opinion the best help we 
have and one that we should be in the closest touch with), 
they can do so without asking him to advance his own rail- 
road fare and expenses. Let them have enough so that if 
occasion demands the entire board can get together, and get 
their expenses—not pay the bills themselves and wait until 
we get money in, next year. 

I was very much pleased with an article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a week or two ago, calling attention to asso- 
ciation matters, and stating that if an association was 
worth having it was worthy of liberal support. If you have 
not all read this I would like to have it read at this meet- 
ing, for it hits the nail right on the spot. 

Now what are we doing? We first of all want protection, 
and that is what we are organized for. We want a board 
of directors and a secretary to do our work, and that is no 
light task—especially the work of the latter, and I know 
whereof I speak. We want our board to meet twice a year, 
and I know that at times they should meet more often. We 
want our secretary to fight for us; we want him to attend 
meetings of the Lumber Secretaries’ Association. We want him 
to arrange for the annual meeting. We want a banquet. We 
want distinguished guests and speakers. ‘Then there is that 
sundries account—postage, telegrams, printing etc.—all to 
do for $5 a year for each member. 

Poor retail lumber dealers—we don’t want much! It is 
ridiculous, and I for one would advocate placing our dues 
at at least $10 for the coming year; and if that cannot be 
done at this meeting, are there not at least 100 here who 
will donate an additional $5 this year to put our associa- 
tion on a sound footing? 

I earnestly ask your full consideration of this, to me, 
very important matter, and thank you all for your considera- 
tion. JOSEPH MYLES. 

H. J. Jackson moved that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the matter of advancing the dues $2.50 
or $5 to cover the cost of association work; but at the 
suggestion of the chair changed his motion so as to refer 
Mr. Myles’ paper to the committee on finance. This was 
carried, and W. J. Blood suggested that the president’s 
address be referred to the same committee. 

The chair pointed out that there were a number of 
suggestions in the report that did not relate to finance, 
and it was moved to refer the president’s address and 
secretary’s report to a special committee of three to be 
appointed by the chair. There was appointed on this 
committee the following: W. J. Blood, Marshall; H. J. 
Jackson, Flint; W. F. Judd, Dowagiac. 

The chair also announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Committee on Finance—Henry J. Adams, Jackson; C. W. 
Restrick, Detroit; A. J. Wilder, Albion. 

Committee on Nominations—Joseph W. Myles, Detroit ; 
Arthur J. Kraft, Battle Creek; J. M. Hammond, Clinton. 

Committee on resolutions—W. A. C. Miller, Detroit; D. M. 
Baker, Adrian; A. A. Corwin, Pontiac. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—William M. 
Dwight, Detroit; I. M. Smith, Marcellus; J. A. Lindsley, 
Dowagiac. : 

Committee on ‘Transportation—A. K. Hunton, A. B. 
Lowrie and J. I’. Webber, all of Detroit. 

A committee which had been appointed by the board 
of directors to prepare and submit suitable resolutions 
upon the death of the late D. J. McCarthy offered the 
following 


Resolutions of Respect and Sympathy. 


WuereAS, By the dispensation of an all-wise providence, 
an esteemed member of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has been removed from earthly activities; and 

WHEREAS,, By the death of D. J. McCarthy this associa- 
tion has lost a faithful and earnest work-fellow, who was 
one of the founders and builders of the fraternity ; the com- 
munity an honorable and upright business man, and the 
state a respected and useful citizen; therefore, be it 

Reso._vep, That this association hereby expresses its pro- 
found regret and sorrow for its loss, and that we extend our 
sympathy to the family of the deceased in th's affliction; and 
be it further 

ResoLveD, That these resolutions be spread upon the jour- 
nal of this association, and that a copy be sent to the 
bereaved family. J. M. HAMMOND, 

A. J. KRAFT, 
ArTHUR L. HOLMES, 
Committee. 


The report was adopted as read and the resolutions 
ordered engrossed and delivered to J. R. McCarthy, son 
of the deceased, who was in attendance upon the conven- 
tion. 

Mutual Insurance. 


Secreatry Holmes announced that in view of the inter- 
est in mutual insurance he had arranged for a paper 
upon this subject, and C. A. McCotter, of Ann Arbor, 
inspector for the Millers’ National Insurance Company 
of Chicago, read an interesting paper upon this subject, 
the gist of which may be presented to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at a later date, though of too 
great length to incorporate at this time. A committee to 
take up this subject was appointed later. 

The convention then adjourned to 2 p. m. 


TUFSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


2:00 p. m.—Reports of committees, 
Miscellaneous business. 


Chairman Flood read the following: 


Report of the Committee on President’s Address and 
Secretary’s Report. 


Your committee would recommend that the president's 
recommendation be adopted with regard to means to be 
cacpted to bring in new members, viz.: a traveling represen- 

ve, 

Also that the recommendation be adopted for an. annual 
executive session, on the afternoon of the first day of the 
convention, and that this be made a permanent feature of 
each year’s gathering. 

Also that a special list be made of honorary members 
arent to each member for reference, along the line of the 

8. 
A Also that a committee be appointed to investigate mutual 
te insurance in its various forms and make a report to 
the board of directors at its first meeting this year, the 
ard to take the matter up and formulate some plan for 


active use of the facilities offered us by the mutual com- 
Panies. W. J. Boop, 
H. J. JACKSON, 
W. F. Jupp, 
Committee. 


The report was taken up by sections. The first section 
was adopted, President Keep however explaining that his 
report had intended to recommend the hiring of a paid 
representative temporarily and experimentally in order 
to determine whether the results would justify it. 

Secretary Holmes was referred to as being responsible 
for the origin of the second recommendation, and was 
asked to speak upon it. He said: 

The Executive Session Feature. 

I would very much prefer not discussing this‘matter until 
we are in executive session. I will say that most of the 
associations that have had: meetings since last December 


have adopted this idea. So far as my knowledge goes it 
has been uniformly satisfactory. 


Mr. Smith, of Detroit, moved to defer action upon 
this recommendation until the Wednesday morning 
executive session, which was done. The other recom- 
mendations were adopted, and the chair left the matter 
of appointing the committee on fire insurance to his 
successor, as to his administration its work would belong. 

One of the members spoke in favor of increasing the 
secretary’s salary and arranging to have him give more 
time to the work. He thought there was ample oppor- 
tunity for an increase in membership, with between 500 
and 600 retail lumber dealers in the state. He thought 
that the secretary was the proper man to get new mem- 
bers, and that an arrangement should be made whereby 
he could give some time to that work. 

The chair—I had in mind very much the same thing when 
I made my recommendation this morning that a man be 
put on the road to travel among the retailers and see if he 
could not get more of them into the association. I had in 
mind the tact that our secretary would be the proper man 
to do that work. * * There is quite a large section 
of territory, consisting of the extreme western portion of 
the state, and quite a large section in the northwestern por- 
tion, where there is not a retailer that belongs to our 
association, All along the Grand Rapids & Indiana road I 
think there is not a retailer that belongs to this associa- 
tion. Our membership is almost all confined to two or three 
of the southern counties and to the eastern portion of the 
state. 1 think that our secretary is now in a position where 
he could not get away very much, except perhaps on Satur- 
days; but the proper thing to do would be to make some 
such arrangement with him, 

Mr. Keep also referred to a recommendation in his 
address which had evidently been overlooked by the com- 
mittee, suggesting that mutual fire insurance companies 
be admitted to honorary membership, the same as whole- 
salers. Chairman Blood, of the committee, moved that 
this suggestion be adopted, which was done. 

H. L. Wilton, a Detroit wholesaler (Grace Harbor 
Lumber Company), spoke in favor of making the dues 
to wholesalers $10 instead of $5, as at present. J. M. 
Hammond favored the idea, provided the retailers would 
show greater loyalty to honorary members in favoring 
them with their trade. 

Secretary Holmes—In New York there is a condition of 
organization that is something pleasant to contemplate. 
Practically a man can’t sell to the retailers there unless 
he is an honorary member. Last night _—-s in large 
measure connected with the lumber tra said to me, “I 
can’t understand why you don’t have a larger honorary 
membership in your association.” I know what the trouble 
is. It is because we are all such weak sisters that we 
haven't nerve enough to tell a salesman we prefer to buy our 
lumber of some other firm because theirs is not connected 
with our retailers’ association. 

W. A. C. Miller favored the idea of wholesalers taking 
out a membership for each of their salesmen. I. M. 
Smith, of Marcellus, thought that one membership ought 
to do for all salesmen traveling on salary, but not for 
commission men. 

The chair announced that the next session would be an 
executive session, to which only retailers would be ad- 
mitted whose dues for 1901 were paid up, afl such having 
been furnished a special admission ticket. He appointed 
as doorkeepers J. A. Lindsley, of Dowagiac; J. M. Ham- 
mond, of Clinton, and F. M. Mulvany, of Bellevue. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


An interesting and largely attended concatenation was 
held on Tuesday evening in the banquet room at the 
Hotel Cadillac, the following being the Hoo-Hoo numbers 
of those present: 

627, 739, 767, 927, 1070, 1087, 1109, 1113, 1282, 1291, 
2090, 2093, 2004, 2095, 2100, 2494, 2503, 2504, 2811, 2813, 
2815, 28638, 2899, 3128, 3189, 3192, 3193, 3196, 3352, 3354, 
3507, 3510, 3511, 3512, 3630, 3677, 3786, 3892, 3987, 4031, 
4104,, 4433, 4897, 5207, 5523, 6195, 6201, 7306. 

Officers. 

Snark—E. D. Galloway, Howell. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. M. Hammond, Bay City. 

Junior. Hoo-Hoo—Charles W. Kotcher. 

Bojum—A. A, Allen. 

Custocatian—S. L. Mead. 

Scrivenoter—C. A. Spaulding. 

Arcanoper—-Walter Hall. 

Gurdon—Wm. A. Ferguson. 

Jabberwock—John Comerford. 

Initiates. 

Harvey Leander Mellen, salesman Henry Stephens & Co., 
Detroit. 

Fred Earl Wilcox, salesman Detroit River Lumber Com 
pany, Detroit. 

Arthur Samuel Dennis, lumber buyer American Car & 
Foundry Company, Detroit. 

Charles Edward Boyce, inspector Detroit River Lumber 
Company, Detroit. 

Carl Peter Mickleson, Hartwick & Mickleson, Mason. 

Vicegerent C. A. Spalding did considerable work upon 
this concatenation, the first under his benign reign in 
Michigan, he having received his appointment some four 
weeks ago. Hoo-Hoo has designs upon others traveling 
in darkness in Michigan, in the near future. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

10:00 a, m.—Executive session. 

This session was largely devoted to a discussion of 
local matters which would be of little interest to outsid- 
ers, and which marked no especially new lines in asso- 
ciation work, with one or two exceptions which will be 
mentioned here. 


The most notable feature was a consideration of the 
communication from Joseph Myles, and action upon his 
suggestion either that the dues be raised or that those 
present be invited to make voluntary contributions to 
increase the revenues for the year. In a few minutes 
contributions were received in various amounts from $5 
to $25, aggregating $415. The association had liabilities 
of $525 at the opening of the convention, exclusive of 
dues for the current year, leaving $110 as a deficit to be 
carried over into 1901, which deficit was afterwards 
reduced by further contributions from honorary members 
and from retailers who were not in attendance upon the 
executive session. 

Another act of the convention in this session was the 
combination of the offices of secretary and treasurer, in 
the interests of convenience and simplicity. 

The executive session was also adopted as a regular 
feature of succeeding conventions, to occur upon the 
afternoon of the first day of the convention. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


None of the committees had a report ready when the 
convention met at 2:30, and miscellaneous business was 
made the temporary order. F. J. Cook, of Fowlerville, 
Mich., offered the following resolution, which was unan- 
imously adopted without debate: 

RESOLVED, That we, retail lumber dealers and members 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, desire 
the whelesale dealers and manufacturers of white, norway 
and southern pine, hemlock and other lumber, lath, shin- 
gles etc. usuaily kept and sold in retail lumber yards, not 
to sell their stock to contractors, builders and other con- 
sumers, but to sell and supply recognized regular dealers 
only; and we purpose and promise to confine our purchases 
to all such wholesalers and manufacturers. Therefore, be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That we will refuse to buy any such stock 
whatever from any firms listed, or others refusing to recog- 
nize the retailers as above—even to their offering such stock 
at a less price as an inducement to us to do so, to the 
extent of paying the freight only for such stock offered. 

J. M. Hammond offered a motion to the effect that 
the secretary should cause to be prepared and should 
issue to honorary members suitable buttons evidencing 
honorary membership, to be worn by the traveling sales- 
men; the motion contemplating that where a firm had 
more than one salesman an additional membership 
should be taken out for each additional salesman, This 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Secretary Holmes read a telegram from Secretary 

Hotchkiss of the LUlinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
announcing that there were six upper berths remaining 
unsold upon their excursion, which any member of the 
Michigan association might have reserved by wire if 
desired. Any such were asked by the secretary to advise 
Chairman Hammond of the excursion committee. 
. Jd. Piggott, of Chatham and Windsor, Ontario, was 
called upon for a few extemporaneous remarks regarding 
trade across the border, and responded. He said that 
an advance in prices was anticipated in the states, 
apparently, but that this was hardly the case in Canada, 
where the retail yards had large stocks, with only a 
moderate demand expected. He hoped the lists wouid 
be better maintained in America than was the case last 
season. Canada was popularly supposed to have low 
prices, he said, but he related how on a pleasure trip 
to Mackinac last summer he found material differences 
in prices at various points, and found it to his advantage 
to buy 1,000,000 feet of lumber where he was not expect- 
ing to buy any whatever. 

After the applause which followed Mr. Piggott’s 
remarks the convention listened to the following 


Report of the Committee on Nominations. 


Your nominating committee would respectfully submit 
the following named for the various offices of the associa- 
tion; and having in view the action taken at this morn- 
ing’s session, in combining the two offices of secretary and 
treasurer into one, we have nominated an additional mem- 
ber of the board of directors so as to keep the number up to 


nine: 
President-—-S. B. Gorham, Ionia. 
Vice president—-Henry Adams, Jackson. 
Secretary-treasurer—Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit. 
Director (additional)—D. C. Thickstun, Cassopolis. 
Directors to fill regular vacancies—J. M. Hammond, Clin- 
ton, and A, A. Corwin, Ponttac. 
The following directors holding over—H. J. Jackson, Flint; 
W. F. Judd, Dowagiac, and A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek. 
JOSEPH MYLES, 
J. M. HAmMMonp, 
A. J. Krarr, 
Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted by the conven- 
tion, and the nominees declared elected. Mr. Gorham 
was not in the room at the time he thus became the new 
president of the association, and the retiring president 
delegated Secretary Holmes and J. A, Lindsley to find 
him and bring him in, in order that the mantle of his 
office might at once descend upon him. Mr. Gorham in 
taking the chair said: 


President Gorham’s Inaugural Address. 


Gentlemen: I thank you very kindly for the honor con- 
ferred upon me in electing me president of your association. 
It is highly appreciated, and I nope that I may be able to 
carry out the objects of the assoc ation; and 1 ask you all 
to co-operate with me in doing so. * 

We are starting, I believe, this year under ve:y favor- 
able auspices. I have been informed—I didn’t get .t out of 
the Detroit newspapers (laughter), but I have been informed 
—-that we are now out of debt, and that is a very Bing 
feature; and I hope that during the time I hold this office, 
during the ©, we may be able to carry on things 
in a fairly respectable manner, and hold our association 
where it belongs. Furthermore, I hope to see it fi 
in membership ; and I now appoint each of you a committee 
of one to assist in increasing the membership. 

There is one thing that I will have to ask you 


not to 
expect of me. It is a matter that has been quite a little 
uestion with me, I have been elected an alderman, and 
failed. I have tried liquids; I have tried going to bed 
with a clear conscience; but I shall have to you not to . 
expect me to fill the presidential chair with the same amount 
of ar ar lag as yh Laughter.) 


a pene ( r. 
Miller then presented the following 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, adopts the following resolutions ; 

RESOLVED, That we learn with great regret and sorrow of 
the death of our honored friend and fellow lumberman, John 
Bell, of Pontiac, Mich.; that in his departure we have lost 
a valuable member of our association, and one who was 
actively interested in our work; and we tender this token 
of respect and esteem, and the secretary is requested to send 
a copy of this resolution to Mr. Bell's family. 

RESOLVED, That we tender our thanks to the Detroit Lum- 
ber dealers’ Association for the cigars furnished for the 
banquet of 1900, and for other attentions which we always 
receive from the Detroit Association. 

RESOLVED, That we fully appreciate the good work done 
by our president, Mr. E. P. Keep, and the board of directors 
for the year of 1900, including the excellent work done by 
our secretary, Arthur L. Holmes; and we hereby assure Mr. 
Holmes of our cordial support and co-operation in his con- 
tinuance in secretarial work. 7 

Reso_veD, That our thanks be conveyed to Mayor W. C. 
Maybury for his cordial welcome to Detroit, and to Messrs. 
Swart Bros. and Messrs. Myles and Lowrie for their hos- 
pitality and kindly attentions. 

Rwso_vep, That we tender our thanks and hereby show 
our appreciation of the entertainment provided for us by the 
wholesale dealers of Detroit for Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 13, 1901; and that we also wish to express to the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, our grate- 
ful thanks for the beautiful badges for 1901. 

Reso.veD, That we desire to compliment John M. Ham 
mond and thank him personally for. intelligent and efficient 
work in arranging for a southern trip. 

Reso.vep, That the thanks of the association be tendered 
to the Louisville & Nashville, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton and Michigan Central railroads, for the time and atten- 
tion given by their representatives in arranging for an excur- 
sion for the south, which, however, on account of lack of 
patronage has had to be thrown down entirely, 

W. A. C. MILLER, 

I). M. BAKER, 

A. A. Corwin, 
Committee. 

The report was adopted. Carmis R. Smith and J. A. 
Lindsley, members of the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws, reported that that committee had received no 
suggestions of desired changes, had held no meeting and 
had no report to offer. 

President Gorham appointed as a committee to inves- 
tigate mutual fire insurance and report to the first meet- 
ing of the board of directors, as reported in a previous 
motion, H. J. Jackson, Flint; A. A. Corwin, Pontiac, 
and A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek. 

J. A. Lindsley, of Dowagiac, moved that the constitu- 
tion be amended in accordance with the motion of the 
morning and with the report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations, consolidating the secretaryship and treasurer- 
ship and providing for an additional director to replace 
the treasurer upon the board, This motion carried. 

Henry J. Adams of the Committee on Finance asked 
if that committee had been discharged, and was informed 
that it had not been and that it would be continued, 
having further work to do, 

E. P. Keep called attention to the subscription taken 
up in the executive session, and invited further contribu- 
tions from honorary members and others not present at 
the executive session. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The Banquet. 

The Michigan Retailers’ Association is somewhat 
unique in providing its own banquet, selling the tickets 
at $1.25 a plate; and a very enjoyable affair it was 
throughout, being followed also by a vaudeville enter- 
tainment provided by the wholesalers of Detroit. The 
following is a list of the toasts as announced upon the 
banquet souvenir, a handsome affair ornamented with 
marginal illustrations showing typical Detroit views: 

TOASTS, 

Toastmaster, William M. Dwight, Detroit. 

“The Outlook,”’ Mayor William C. Maybury, Detroit. 

“The Association,” D. M. Baker, Adrian. 

“The Wholesaler,’ Carmi R. Smith, Niles. 

“Blest Be the Tie That Binds,’ Allen J. Wilder, Albion. 

“The Retailer,’ Hugh J. Jackson, Flint. 

“Insurance,” W, A. C. Miller, Detroit, 

Song, Traveling Men's Quartet. 

“The Press and Its Patrons,” J. E, Defebaugh, Chicago. 

“Employer and Employee,” Rey. C. L. Arnold, Detroit. 

The speeches at the banquet and the following enter- 
tainment are worthy of more extended mention than the 
space at our disposal this week will allow and therefore 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are referred to its 
next issue for a detailed account of this closing portion 
of the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Inasmuch as the banquet was not yet over when the 
last train left for Chicago at midnight, it would have 
been possible to report here but a portion of the toasts 
appearing upon the program as printed above. ‘The good 
things there said will therefore have adequate reflection 
in next week’s edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
largely through the courtesy of Secretary Holmes and 
stenographer, who kindly agreed to furnish a report of 
the latter portion of the banquet. 

The Vaudeville Entertainment. 


The wholesalers of Detroit announced a very entertain- 
ing vaudeville program to follow the banquet, consisting 
of blackface, tramp and Hebrew impersonations, legerde- 
main, quartet singing and song and dance specialties by 
the best available talent. This was another pleasure 
denied to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representatives by 
the exigencies of time and distance and railroad time- 
tables; but above the rumble and squeak of‘ the sleeping 
car there sounded am overtone which imagination easily 
transformed into a sound of laughter and applause from 
the Michigan metropolis losing itself in the blue smoke of 
the distance. The hosts at. this entertainment were as 
follows: 


Brownlee. & Co. Geo. Morley & Co. 


ra. ad tt, Moyer & Montgomery. 
nry & Nobile Michelson, Hanson Co. 
troit River Lumber Co. Max L. Pease. 


wight Lumber Co. 


Salling. Hanson & Co. 
Grace Harbor Lumber Co. 


Henry Stephens & Co. 


Walter R, Hall. C. A. Spalding. 
Hunton & Co. Salliotte & Ferguson. 
kh. H. Jenks Lumber Co. I. R. Shaw. 
Cc. W. Kotcher. West Detroit Lumber Yard, 
Those Present. 
Wilder, S. A., and son, 8. A. Wilder & Son, Albion. 
Smith, Isaac M., Marcellus. 
Myles, Joseph, Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 
McIntyre, Hugh, Croswell. 
Keep, EK. P., Tekonsha. 
Cone, Albert, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Miller, M. E., Miller & Hamilton, Charlotte. 
Armstrong, 8. M., Howell. 
Corwin, C. C., Grass Lake. 
Jones, W. H., North & Coon, Kalamazoo. 
Hawes, O. S8., Detroit; Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling. 
Giel, C. W., Ann Arbor. 
Chase, W. H., Delta. 
Judd, W. F., M. Judd & Son, Dowagiac. 
Moore, R. D., Spohr & Moore, Dundee. 
Blood, W. J., Cruse & Blood, Marshall. 
Baker, D. M., Adrian. 
Webster, H. P., Webster, Cobb & Co., Eaton Rapids. 
O’Brien, A. F., Orion. 
O’Brien, 8. R., Oxford. 
Kraft, A. J., Rathburn, Kraft & Co., Battle Creek. 
Wilson, C. H., C. H. Wilson & Son, Milan. 
Bury, I. C., Bury & Noble, Detroit. 
Morley, George, George Morley & Co., Detroit. 
Bigelow, C. A., Michelson, Hanson & Co., Detroit. 
Hayward, M. A., C. I. & D. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_— W. W., Burr Oak; Kelley Shingle Company, Traverse 
City. 
Allan, Albert T., Detroit; Summit Lumber Company, Up- 
land, Ark. 
McCarthy, J. R., D. J. MeCarthy & Son, Fenton. 
Kelley, W. N., Kelley Shingle Co., Traverse City. 
Anderson, L. G., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Ileyser, ‘W. E., Heyser, Walker & Co., Jackson. 
Montgomery, A., Moyer & Montgomery, Detroit. 
Gorham, 8. B., 8. B. Gorham & Co., Ionia. 
Jenks, IK. I’., Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 
Sauer, Adam, C. A. Sauer & Co., Ann Arbor. 
Dimon, I’. H., Milan, Ohio; Camden Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
Groesbeck, KE. C., R. HW. Jenks Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Boyd, R. M., Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw. 
Lelevre, J. G., Detroit River Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Restrick, Charles W., Detroit. 
Phillips, J. T., Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co., Saginaw. 
Westgate, fi. C., Manchester. 
Kleinpell, R., The Morgan Company, Chicago. 
Hammond, J. M., Bliss & Van Auken, Bay City (also of J. 
M. Hammond & Co., Tecumseh & Clinton). 
Galloway, E. D., Howell; R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Weston, G. W., Richmond. 
Groff, Frederick, Groff & Herrick, Albion. 
Lindsley, J. A., J. A. Lindsley & Co., Dowagiac. 
Corwin, A. A., Pontiac. 
Beck, C. W., C. F. Beck & Son, Monroe. 
Cook, red J., F. J. Cook & Co., Fowlerville. 
Haynes, I. J., Haynes Bros., Cadillac, 
Jackson, Hugh J., C. J. Randall & Co,, Flint. 
aught, O. I., Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hall, C. R., Hanna Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mickleson, C. P., Hartwick & Mickleson, Mason. 
Daniels, G. B., Daniels & Collin Co., Grand Rapids, 
Godfrey, KE. C., Albion, R. K. Mann, Muskegon. 
Brown, W. C., Brown Lumber Co., Lansing. 
H{unton, A. K., Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 
Adams, H. J., Jackson. 
Eddy, J. O., Plymouth. 
Decker, G. W., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 
Hfoit, A. F., Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Dare, Sam D., The W. H. H. Smith Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Reeves, H. W., EB. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 
Foote, F. A., Booth & Boyd, Saginaw. 
Williams, D. 8., Morenci. 
Smith, Allen A., The Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 
Lamb, G. E., Thompson, Lamb & Co., Saginaw. 
Brownlee, William I., Brownlee & Co., Detroit, 
Shepard, G H., BE. 8. Harris & Co., Dimondale. 
ord, F. D., E. W. Ford & Son, Salmi, 
Stone, G. A., Petersburg. 
Petrie, G. M., St. Johns Table Co., St. Johns. 
Lewis, A. G., Lewis Manufacturing Co., Bay City. 
Tripp, W. F., Stilwell & Co., Detroit. 
Wilcox, F. E., Detroit River Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Burch, R. F., Hudson. 
Mulvany, I’. M., Bellevue. 
Wilton, H. L., Grace Harbor Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Windt, A. C., Toledo & O. C. Ry., Toledo. 
Slade, G. W., L. C. Slade, Saginaw. 
Millen, H. L., Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 
Palmerlee, J. D., Detroit; IE. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 
Groesbeck, A. B., The R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Trish, A. P., Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids. 
ee J. F., Michigan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
olly. 
Reed, John M., Toledo, Ohio. 
Dewey, George A., Armada. 
Lawson, J. M., Royal Oak. 
Klis, W. D., Ypsilanti, Thompson, Lamb & Co., Saginaw. 
Warl, Irwin, True & True Co., Chicago. 
Sheldon, C, L., The Eddy-Sheldon Co., Bay City. 
Dollock, C. A., 8. Pollock & Son, Coldwater. 
Covel, Charles C., George 8. Hyde, Lansing. 
Jenks, F. D., Ff. D, Jenks & Co., Port Huron a 
Hanson, M., Trotter & Hanson, Toledo, Ohio. 
Moyer, W., Moyer & Montgomery, Detroit. 
Law, O. B., Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, Ohio. 
Pease, M. L., Detroit. 
Bennett, Ira B., Detroit. 
Kennett, Jay 8., Bennett Bros. Lumber Co., Sandusky, O. 
Mead, 8. L., Ira 8. Bennett, Detroit. 
Sanborn, C. E., Port Huron; Cream City Sash & Door 
Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
McCotter, C. A., Ann Arbor; Millers National Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 
Read, Thomas, Pinckney. 
Miller, W. A. C., W. A. C. Miller Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Kicker, Frank R., Lowell Planing Mill, Lowell. 
Smith, H, H. Crapo, Detroit. 
Mulford, J. C., Michigan Yacht & Power Co., Detroit. 
Nichols, G. W., Stockbridge. 
Reiser, A., jr., Reiser Bros., New Boston. 
Smith, Carmi R., Niles; Smith & Copp, Fife Lake. 
Davis, A. W., Davis, Caldwell & Co. and Foster-Winches- 
ter Lumber Co., Battle Creek. 
Scranton, James P., J. P. Scranton & Co., Detroit. 
Monger, C. L., Elkhart, Ind. 
Miller, J. M., Bradley, Miller & Co., W. Bay City. 
King, George D., Bradley. Miller & Co., W. Bay City. 
Avery, C. D., Bradley, Miller & Co., W. Bay City. 
R ee, W. C., Foster-Winchester Lumber Co., Grand 
apids. 
Angell, H. C., Mann Cedar Co, Ltd., Battle Creek. 
Weeks, C. L., Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 
Spalding, C. A., Detroit. 
Corlette, R. J., R. J. Corlette & Son, Hillsdale. 
Foster, John J., John J. Foster Lumber Co., Greenville. 
Weidman, John S., Weidman, Mich. 
Bale, John J., Macomber & Bale, Lakeview, Mich. 
Cole, F. P., Bay City. 
Burton, W. J., W. J. Burton & Co., Detroit. 
Martin, J. J., Detroit. 
Haak, H. K., Battle Creek. 
— A., Ecorse; Salliotte & Furgason, River 
ouge. 


Bacon, C. 8. Bacon & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Hall, Walter R., Detroit. 

Leitch, J. T., Detroit River Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Boyce, C. E., Detroit River Lumber Co., Walker. 

Hillebrands, G. W., Detroit. 

Comerford, John J., Detroit. 

Ross, George A., C. W. Restrick, Detroit. 

Shaw, J. R., Detroit. 

Hyde, George 8., Lansing. 

Dewey, H. 8., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 

Van Auken, W. G., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 

Byrne, P., Milford. 

Carson, A. A., Grand Rapids; The Curtis & Yale Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mauk, W. H., Gregory. 

King, Robert, Lapeer. 

Elenbaas, I. M., Elenbaas & Co., Zeeland. 

Lowrie, A. B., West Detroit Lumber Yard, Detroit. 

Luick, Gottlieb, Luick Bros., Ann Arbor. 

Defebaugh, J. E., AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Drake, W. A., Dayton, O.; Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac. 

Crieth, H. C., Columbus, O.; Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
Coal Grove, O. 

Stilwell, R. H., Stilwell & Co., Detroit. 

Dwight, William M., Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Webster, G. W., Webster, Cobb & Co., Ypsilanti. 

Piggott, J., Piggott & Sons, Chatham and Windsor. 

O’Brien, P. J., Rochester. 

Mann, R. K., Muskegon. 

Boyd, George H., Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw. 

St. John, J. H., J. H. St. John & Co., Utica. 

Cruse, J. H., Hudson 

Paganetti, J. S., Mount Clemens. 

Dunnigan, J. B., Wm. Schuette & Co., Saginaw. 

Foss, BE. B., BE. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 

Millis, Frank L., Millis Bros., Pontiac. 

Salliotte, A. M., Ecorse ; Salliotte & Ferguson, River Rouge, 

Weber, J. F., J. F. Weber & Co., Detroit. 

Kohler, Fred, Petersburg. 

Carter, A. O., Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Schuknecht, Fred J., Meier & Schuknecht, Detroit. 

Ross, Fred C., Detroit. 

Robinson, O. W., Chassell, 

Sibley, Fred M., Detroit. 





The Michigan Traveling Men. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association was held at the Cadillac hotel, Detroit, 
on Wednesday of this week. Among those in attendance 
were: 

EK. D. Gallaway, J. M. Hammond, M. lL. Pease, II. W. 
Reeves, R, M. Boyd, Clayton Gibson, J. T, Phillips, Charles 
C, Covell, W. D. Ellis, C. D, Avery, R. A. Buay, O. S, Hawes, 
I. C, Groesbeck and 'T. W. Decker. 

Owing to the importance of the sessions of the hemlock 
association and the retail lumber dealers’ association the 
meeting was brief, and the only important action taken 
was the election of officers, as follows: 

President, I. D. Gallaway, Big Rapids, Mich. ; vice presi- 
dent, M. LL, Pease, Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Charles A, 
Bigelow, Detroit. 

Directors: I. C. Groesbach, M. L. Pease and J. M. Ilam- 
mond. 

The meeting then adjourned subject to the call of the 
president. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TRAVELING MEN. 


Over the signatures of H. L. Tibbits, president, and A. 
B. Carson, secretary, dated Janesville, Wis., February 9, 
the following notice has been issued to members of the 
association: 

The fourth annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber 
and Sash & Door Traveling Men’s Association will be held at 
Milwaukee February 26 at the Plankinton house. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10 a. m. in the hotel club 
room. It is hoped you will make a special effort to be pres- 
ent, as the election of officers and other important business 
comes before this meeting. Chairman FEF, N. Snell, of the grip 
tag committee, will have the grip tags in readiness for dis- 
tribution, as well as an elaborate badge. The Wisconsin re- 
tailers meet at the same place February 26 and 27. Don't 
fail to be with us. 


THE NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ CONSTITUTION. 


The new constitution and by-laws of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association are received. They are largely 
formal in their character, but inasmuch as a good many 
people not now members of the association are interested 
in the organization some extracts or statements drawn 
from them may be of: value to our readers. The object of 
the association is thus stated: “This association is 
formed for the purpose of improving the conditions relat- 
ing to the business of exporting forest products and of 
affording to its members all the facilities, advantages and 
protection derived through co-operation.” It is stated 
that only exporters of forest products shall be eligible to 
membership and that all applications for membership 
shall be made in writing to the president and shall be 
passed upon by the board of directors. The annual dues, 
payable semi-annually, are $100. The president of the 
association is Ernest M. Price, 18 Broadway, New York, 
and the secretary is Elliott Lang, 39 Madison street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


What Becomes of Old Railroad Ties. 


A mysterious question which has never found ade- 
quate answer is that which inquires regarding the ulti- 
mate disposition of the millions of pins which are 
manufactured daily. The final disposition of worn out 
railroad ties is perhaps not entirely known to all who 
may read this item. Most roads have a practice of load- 
ing them amd hauling them in from the right of way 
as the most economical way of keeping them out of the 
way of track maintenance operations. They are some- 
time burned as fuel and sometimes burned simply to 
get rid of them. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad has in operation in this city a peculiar ma- 
chine for converting ties into firewood. The ties are 
inserted between powerful jaws carrying heavy knives, 
one set of which bites the tie off with a direct cut, 
while another set splits it longitudinally in the same 
stroke. It is claimed that ties can be converted into 
firewood with this machine for 374 cents a cord; it pre- 
viously cost 784 cents a cord to do the same work with 
a circular saw and pneumatic splitting device. Such 
a machine might possibly have a use in breaking up 
mill refuse too coarse to be chewed up by the ordinary 
“hog.” 
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THE ILLINOIS DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 





Eleventh Yearly Conference of Illinois Lumbermen —Prosperity Indicated by Officers’ Reports — 
Handling Without Gloves the Assault on the Lien Law—Election of Officers—Timely 
Papers Presented- Details of Three Earnest Sessions—The Excursion 
Through the South. 





The eleventh annual 
meeting of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ <Associa- 


tion was held in Chicago 
on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day of this week. The 
place of meeting was the 
Leland hotel which turned 
over to its guests’ the 
ladies’ ordinary as the 
meeting hall and a_ spa- 


cious front parlor for the 
secretary’s office and gen- 
eral reception rooms. The 
meeting was excellently at- 
tended both by members of 
the association and by 
other branches of the trade 
interested in their welfare 
and in the business they 
furnish. The attendance 
was perhaps especially 
large owing to the current 
agitation in regard to the proposed new lien law, in 
which great interest was shown, and doubtless a good 
many members were present for the purpose of sup- 
porting the opposition to the new law who would not 
otherwise have come to Chicago. Some people came to 
take advantage of the excursion and quite a number of 
ladies were to be seen in the parlors who on ‘Thursday 
night started for the sunny south. 

But then the lumber retailers of Lilinois are feeling 
prosperous just now. They had a good year in 1900 and 
expect a better one this year. The only drawback in 
the matter of attendance is the active business which 
a good many of them are enjoying at the present time so 
that they feel unable without something of a sacrifice 
to leave their places of business. 

As members and visitors came in they were asked to 
register and were given handsome badges, of which a 
representation is given herewith, furnished not by some 
enterprising aspirant for their favor but by the asso- 
ciation itself. 

The third house was in evidence. When the conven- 
tion was in session and the meeting hall was crowded 
as full as could be with dealers, the lobby was full of 
traveling salesmen and principals in wholesale houses in 
various lines which appeal to the retail trade, and not 
a few retailers were among them, About the only 
drawback to the Leland hotel accommodations is that the 
only available room will not accommodate a full attend- 
ance. 

Meetings of the board of directors, or meetings under 
its auspices, were held Monday and Tuesday, discussing 
matters relating directly to the association or having a 
bearing upon its work. Included in these preliminaries 
was a conferenese with Chicago dealers which was at- 
tended not only by directors of the Illinois association 
but by representatives of other retail organizations. 
This was for the purpose, if possible, of throwing some 
light on the much mooted and long discussed Chicago 
question, 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock by 
President E. F. Hunter, who presented his annual ad- 
dress, as follows: 

President’s Address. 


We have met to attend the eleventh annual meeting of 
our association and find ourselves stronger and better in 
numbers and financial condition than ever before in our his- 
tory. I will not take your time giving you the details of our 
last year’s work as you will get those in the report of our 
worthy secretary. 

As I retire from the office of president of this association 
there are some things I would like to say in regard to asso- 
ciation work. Many of the people whom I would like to 
address are not here today, but I trust that through the cour- 
tesy of the lumber press I may possibly reach some of them. 

In the first place, I do not think that the manufacturers 
and wholesalers, nor do the retailers themselves appreciate 
the position of importance the retailer occupies in the lum- 
ber trade. The retailer has often been looked on by the 
other branches of the trade as a somewhat necessary evil that 
in the nature of things would better be endured and gotten 
along with in the easiest way possible; that the retailers 
are a necessary and important wheel in the great machine of 
commerce, for the final distribution of forest products has 
~ seriously entered the minds of many even in the lumber 

ade, 

The consumption of lumber is largely increased by the 
keeping of well assorted retail stock at convenient points for 
distribution. This fact must be admitted by every one who 
has given the subject any thought or attention and in this 
Way the retailer becomes of direct and positive benefit to 
the manufacturer and producer. Another fact in regard to 
the retail trade which is not thought of often, if at all by 
the manufacturer and wholesaler, is that the retailers of this 
country furnish at least half of the capital which is used in 
the manufacture and final distribution of the forest products 
which they handle. This may strike some of you as a wild 
Statement, but I think the facts in the case will easily sub- 
Stantiate what I have said. I am satisfied that the retailer 
of lumber is getting less reurns on his money invested than 
any other member of the lumber fraternity and I am also 
certain that the business of retailing lumber under present 
conditions is much more vexatious than any other branch 
of the business, A prominent manager of a large manufac- 
juring concern which has cut out its lumber and since gone 
mato the line yard business, told me at the Minneapolis meet- 
hg that he thought that he had trouble when he was in the 
Wholesale business but since he had gotten into the retall 





trade he had found that he had never before known what 
grief was. 

Now if all this is true it necessarily follows that any 
method of distributing lumber which interferes with the 
best interests of the retailer is a detriment to tlfe lumber 
trade at large. Whenever conditions prevail which force the 
retailer to carry reduced and incomplete stocks consumption 
will be lessened. Whenever the retailer's profits are cut 
below a fair margin he becomes a dissatisfied customer and 
an unsafe one to extend credit to. 

If this undesirable state of affairs comes about it will be 
the fault of the manufacturer and wholesaler who is willing 
to continue to sell his goods to parties who are known to 


everyone who sells to them as demoralizers of the retail 
business. If there is any business logic which can justify a 


manufacturer or wholesaler in selling a “poacher” I have 
never been able to hear it. The manufacturing and wholesale 
trade both in lumber and sash, doors and blinds needs edu- 
cating along these lines of correct business ethics, and this 
is one of the things which associations, both wholesale and 
retail, must do. I am glad to say that a good deal, has 
already been accomplished and that the best and brightest of 
our friends in the other branches of the trade agree with us 
on these points. 

Another good work for our retail association is the educa- 
tion of the retailer himself along broad gaged association 
lines, and this is one of the serious problems which must 
engage our attention. Many retailers do not join us because 
we have not been able to do everything we would like to do, 
and instead of doing their part toward helping along in 
solving all the vexatious and trying problems which confront 
the association they sit back either entirely indifferent or 
find fault because more is not done, and take all the good 
things which come to them as a result of association effort, 
just as they do the sunlight, with a growl because it is not 
brighter. 

Many retailers do not join us because they feel that they 
might at some time want to do a little “poaching” on their 
neighbor’s territory at $5 a car and don’t want to miss such 
a splendid opportunity to extend and advertise their business. 
Men of this kind are misfits in the lumber trade. 

If 90 percent of the retailers in the state of Illinois would 
join our association and give it the support to which it is 
entitled I believe that most of the questions which are con- 
fronting us now could either be settled entirely or at least 
very much modified to the great betterment of the retail 
trade. The very fact that so many retailers in this state are 
not in our association furnishes strength and support to our 
enemies and is a great stumbling block in the settlement of 
these questions in which every retailer of lumber is vitally 
interested. 

I want to make an appeal to every broad minded lumber- 
man in the state of Illinois to join hands with this assocta- 
tion, which is doing you nothing but good, in its fight for the 
rights and interests of the retail trade. 

I cannot close without a reference to the mechanics’ lien 
law, which is being assailed in this session of our state legis- 
lature and which will be so changed as to be of no practical 
benefit to the material man unless we can bring pressure 
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enough to bear on the members of our legislature to keep the 
law intact as it now stands. Every real estate man and 
loan agent in the state is against the present lien law, which 
is the only law we have ever had which furnished us any 
protection worth talking about, and they are bending every 
effort to the repeal of this present law. This association was 
largely responsible for putting the present lien law on the 
statute books and every lumberman in the state should 
respond to the call which has been made by our association 
for funds to fight the repeal. There has been appointed as a 
committee from this assoeiation to manage our fight in this 
ease: W. H. Hunter, of La Salle; J. S. Russell, of 
Peoria: Conklin, of Pekin, and J. H. Schuck, of Spring- 
field, all of them gentlemen of first class ability in whom 
we can repose the greatest confidence and trust and know 
that our interests will be well guarded and all money judi- 
ciously expended. 

This case brings very forcibly to mind the necessity of 
association work to protect our interests wherever they may 
be threatened. The day has passed when a man can fight 
all of his own battles. The more complex society becomes the 
more we must depend on others and the more they in turn 
must depend upon us. Association work is along the line of 
human progress and ought to have the support of every 
lumberman. 

Before closing I want to thank the vice president and 
directors for the very kind consideration given me during 
the past year and for the very efficient services which they 
have rendered to this association. 

I also want to commend our worthy secretary, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, for his very efficient and faithful services during the 
past year and for his careful and prudent management of 
the affairs of this association. It has certainly been a pleas- 
ure to me to have been associated with him in this work and 
I prize the intimate acquaintance which has thus been formed 
during the two years which we have worked together. 


Secretary Hotchkiss read his address, as follows: 


The Secretary’s Report. 

Mr. President and members of the association: While at 
the close of another year you may reasonably expect a report 
from your secretary, the excessive amount of office work of 
the closing weeks precludes the possibility of making so ex- 
tensive a resume of the work accomplished as it would other- 
wise be my duty to make at this time. 

The year has been marked by no unusual features, while the 
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daily routine has demanded constant and unremitting atten- 
tion, as may be slightly shown by the statement that ninety 
complaints of a more or less serious nature have demanded 
my attention of which seventy-five have been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, in but four of which penalties have 
been finally exacted and paid. Six parties have been placed 
on the “ignore” list and sixteen cases are yet pending. 
These cases have involved a vast amount of correspondence 
and in the main have been dealt with in such spirit of con- 
ciliation as to give promise of greater benefit to the member- 
ship in the prevention of poaching in the future than could 
possibly have been realized by the imposition of the penalty, 
and I am happy to say that in almost every case the final 
outcome has been satisfactory to both complainant and de- 
fendant. . 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered by your secre- 
tary has been in cases of shipment by members of the asso- 
ciation upon the territory of brother members. One of the 
inconsistencies of human nature is shown in the disposition 
on the part of men, who, demanding protection from the 
wholesaler, yield to the temptation of making a few dollars 
through an ignoring of the rights of a neighboring retail 
dealer. I am happy to say that such cases have not been 
frequent during the year, but have nevertheless proved more 
Lo ae of bad feeling than have complaints against whole- 
salers. 

It gives me pleasure to say that in the treatment of the 
cases coming under my supervision I have in nearly every 
case been met by the wholesaler in a gentlemanly and busi- 
nesslike manner, free from acerbity or bitterness and in a 
spirit of good will, which gives good promise of greater co- 
operation and respect for association principles fn the future. 

One of the most perplexing phases of my work has arisen 
in cases where several yards are located so closely to each 
other that it is difficult to define what is the exclusive ter- 
ritory of each. At a recent meeting of the Secretaries’ as- 
sociation a resolution was adopted recommending to the 
associations that action be taken making the territory com- 
mon within a five-mile radius between, but not beyond, the 
yards of brother retailers. I submit this resolution for your 
consideration. 

I regret to have found that a few of our members have 
been actuated more by a desire to collect a penalty from in- 
vaders of their territory than to be benefited by freedom 
from encroachments, and several such have withdrawn from 
the association, giving as a reason that they could see no 
direct benefits accruing to themselves, forgetting that In the 
freedom from encroachments. which to so great an extent 
has been the result of association work, they have shared in- 
directly in the benefits to a much greater extent than would 
have resulted from a direct financial return in the shape of 
penalty imposed upon a wholesaler or brother retailer, who 
is sure thereafter to entertain hard feelings if not to seek 
opportunity for retaliation. That the number of short sight- 
ed members of this class is quite limited is a cause for con- 
gratulation. . 

TI deeply regret that in my handling of cases against whole- 
salers I have frequently been met with the assertion that 
certain members of the association, forgetting that reciproe- 
ity is the strongest cement which can bind a business friend- 
ship and that their trade is due exclusively to those who 
have regard for the rights of the retailer, are yet induced 
by a paltry consideration to throw a portion of their trade 
into the hands of enemies of the association work and prin- 
ciples, thus giving encouragement to a class of wholesalers 
who upon the first opportunity would not hesitate te seek 
the trade of consumers in the territory even of the man who 
has but himself to blame for-having given this encourage- 
ment. 

Reciprocity—trade with those who regard your rights 
and who are in sympathy with association principles—is 
the duty and safeeuard of every member. To know your 
friends you have only to examine the honorary list, published 
on the third page of the membership list. 

T am greatly pleased to report a growing disposition on 
the part of wholesalers, even some who are not members of 
this or other associations. to make inquiry of this office 
regarding status of men making application for quotations on 
One such of recent date was accompanied 
with copies of nine letters written by the wholesale house 
to as many retailers at the point of inquiry. and letters to 
other wholesalers who might be approached for estimates, 
giving copies of their replies to the would-be purchaser. in 
which they stated their readiness to ouote unon the apnlica- 
tion through any reputable dealer but declined to quote direct 
to the consumer as contrary to the duty which they owed 
the men who had invested their means in local yards for the 
direct convenience and benefit of contractors and consumers. 
While few of our friends take so much trouble as in this 
instance to keep myself and others informed, yet inquiries 
are frequently received by me and many sales to consumers 
have been prevented by this means. 

If every member of the association would fill out the blank 
statement which I sent out early in the year, giving me the 
pames of all recognized dealers in his town and the names 
of contractors who are disturbing elements in his trade, it 
would greatly assist me in answering this class of questions. 
Too many of our members, not comprehending the advan- 
tage of the information for which I may ask. cripple my 
efforts to just that extent in not making reply to my re- 
quest when T send them blanks to be filled. Such information 
as I seek is always for some good purpose and to forward 
the very object sought by your membership. 

During the past year I have traveled over a territory com- 
prising over four thousand miles in the interests of the 
association, and should I be favored by re-election as your 
secretary shall endeavor during the coming year to visit 
large areas of this state in search of new members and for 
other purposes in connection with the work, 

One year ago I reported a membership of 587. During the 
year there have been added 97, and a loss by business changes 
and withdrawals of 38, leaving a present membership of 646, 
a net gain during the year of 59. With a thorough canvass 
of the state such as I have been but partially able to under- 
take hitherto we may hope during the coming year to show 
a still greater addition to our membership. 

I have attended three meetings of the association secre- 
taries during the year at which important conclusions and 
recommendations were arrived at which will be presented 
for your consideration during the sessions of the association. 

An invitation has reached your secretary from the officers 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, ask- 
ing the Illinois association to be represented at the annual 
meeting of the National association at Pittsburg, March 6 
and 7, by not exceeding three delegates. It gives me pleasure 
to say that the relations existing between the National whole- 
salers’ association and the Illinois association are of a most 
harmonious and thoroughly reciprocal character, conducive 
to the best Interests of both associations. The National as- 
sociation, with headquarters at New York, embraces a mem- 
bership extending from north of Boston to south from Balti- 
more and west to include wholesalers in the territory of this 
and other states in the west. It has been my pleasure to 
hold very satisfactory correspordence with its officers in the 
classification of western wholesalers seeking an eastern trade. 

During the present month a bill has been introduced in the 
house of representatives of this state which, if passed, will 
virtually annul the present mechanics’ lien law so far as 
any benefit to the lumber trade and other furnishers of ma- 
terial for building is concerned, the proposed changes being 
wholly inimical to their interests, robbing them of the pro- 
tection which is assured to them under the present excellent 
law, which fully provides for the protection of the loaner 
of moneys, owner of the building or property improved, the 
mechanic who does the work and the material man whos¢ 
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property goes into an improvement. Unless strenuous ef- 
forts are put forth to prevent the passage of the proposed 
revision, the lumberman who supplies the material for a 
building may be placed in a position where he has no pro- 
tection against the devices of men whose end and aim are 
to obtain their goods and shirk the responsibility of pay- 
ment. By advice and counsel of President Hunter I have 
mailed to every lumberman in this state an appeal for funds 
to be expended by a committee of this association in combat- 
ing the nefarious propositions of the enemies of the law and 
to prevent the emasculation of the present act through a 
substitute wholly in the interest of dishonesty. I need not 
urge that it is for the interest of every lumberman in this 
state and of our membership in particular to place adequate 
means in the hands of such committee as you may determine 
with which by all honorable means to perpetuate the present 
law, with perhaps such minor and judicious changes as 
experience has shown to be wise. 

As other matters concerning the welfare of the associa- 
tion will be brought up at a later session I will conclude 
this hasty report with an expression of my thanks to the 
officers and members of the association for the uniform kind- 
ness and consideration extended to me during the past year 
and for a confidence reposed in me, which has done much 
to lessen the exacting conditions which have at times con- 
fronted me. To President Hunter especially am I indebted 
for the freedom which he has permitted me to use in con- 
sultation and advice upon even minor details of the work 
of the office, some indication of the extent of which work 
as a whole may be formed in a postage account of over $160. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The above was followed by the treasurer’s report, 
which upon motion was adopted: 


The Treasurer’s Report. 

To the president, directors and members of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association: I have the honor to present 
my financial report as treasurer during the fiscal year ending 
February 9%, 1901. 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February 6, 1900...... 
Received from memberships ............. $3,030.15 
Miscellaneous sources 1 


$ 394.88 


Lien law aCCOoUnt ...... cece vevcvees 62.50 

Bmcurciom QCcOURt ... 2c cscccvcccvers 2,928.00 6,237.71 
oo ee ee oe re $6,632.59 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

For salary account ........+--++66 wee . $1,240.03 

Printing and stationery ........-.++.-- 193.71 

Directors’ account ....... POCO TT TTT CT 129.39 

Rent account ESbSSSVcde ese reseeer Ded 205,00 

Expense ACCOUNE ..eeeee cere creer ree eees 124.19 

Postame account ..ncccesecssescerecves 156.51 

Miscellaneous account ........6.+08e-05- 512.39 


Total disbursements Pores 
Balance in bank ........++-+6. waa yt 
Cash on hand 2. . 
Balance cash 4,071.37 


$6,632.59$6,632.59 
LIABILITIES TO FEBRUARY 9. 
Due excursion account .......6.eeeeees $2,901.00 
Due secretaries’ association ...........+. 47.95 2,948.85 


Current balance $1,122.42 
The reports of the various committees being next in 
order, Col. W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, Ill., chairman of 
the committee on the mechanic’s lien law, was called 
upon to make his report. He said: 


I wish to say that your lien law committee fully realize 
the important duty to which you have assigned them. The 
experiences of all men who have attempted either to get 
legislation or to defeat legislation are of such a nature that 
we know it requires some skill and a great deal of labor, and 
perhaps no little amount of vexation. ‘To accomplish the 
object in view-—the retention of our present very effective 
lien law—it will be necessary for this committee to have 
the full and earnest co-operation of every member of the 
association. This’ you can give us by the moral influence 
which you can exert upon the members of the legislature 
from your various districts. Let every one of you and every 
lumberman let the members of the legislature from your 
districts know that you want to retain at least the pro- 
tective features of the present lien law and that you are 
entirely and heartily opposed to the attempted repeal in its 
present guise; in other words, that you are entirely opposed 
to the present bill that is offered to the legislature of IIli- 
noils. Then get, in addition to your own influence, the 
influence of every man who manufactures or sells brick in 
the state of Illinois, hardware and contractors who do a 
good, honest business and every laboring man who can 
exert any influence and get their influence to assist you in 
making the members of the legislature understand what 
you want and expect and hope to retain. To do all of this 
will require a great deal of work, the larger portion of 
which will fall upon the secretary of this association. Your 
committee expect, of course, to keep in close touch with 
every move and every effort that is being made by the men 
Who are seeking to get the present law repealed. We expect 
to be able to checkmate them at all places. If nossible we 
want to kill the bill as early in the stage of the game as 
we possibly can. To accomplish this will require a fund to 
which you have all been asked to subscribe. I hope that 
every member in the state of Illinois will subscribe to this 
fund something. If you do not feel able to put down $10 
at first, then put down $5. $3 or even $2, if you do not feel 
you can afford more at the present time. I hope you will 
respend promptly to this matter so that in a few days we 
can have our engines of war in good trim ready for the 
battle and see if we cannot squash this thing as early as 
possible. This is all I can say at the present time; we must 
first get our munitions of war ready and then put them 
into active use. 


At the conclusion of Colonel Hunter’s report, Presi- 
dent Hunter stated that the lien law question was a 
very vital and serious one for the retailers and trusted 
that all the members of the association would post them- 
selves in regard to the law so that they could talk intel- 
ligently to their legislators; that the proposed law 
placed the retailers just exactly where they were before 
the present law was spread on the statutes and, even 
worse than that, that it left the laboring man with no 
possible chance of getting justice at all, and that every 
lumberman should take this matter up with the con- 
tractors and bring their influence to bear along that 
line, which was one of the things the proposed lien law 
did not contemplate. Another thing it did was to cause 
the lumbermen to file notice of the lien with the owner 
and it does not make the owner responsible for any 
money that was not due at the time the lien was filed 
with him. In conclusion he said that the proposed law 
was one gotten up by loan brokers in the interest of 
their clients alone, and if members would read the last 
issue of the LUMBERMAN and the interview had with the 
author of the bill they could not get a better argument 
in favor of not having it put through; it was one of the 


most important questions that ever came up before the 
association and that every effort would be made to de- 
feat it. 

J. H. Schuck, of Springfield, stated they had ordered 
1,000 copies of the pages of the LUMBERMAN contain- 
ing the full text of the lien law and purposed to dis- 
tribute them among the members of the association and 
even to outsiders and asked that every member send a 
copy of it to his representatives so they might read it. 
He stated he had already broached the subject to some of 
the legislators in his section and while one of them would 
not commit himself another one said that he would do 
what the lumbermen thought was right. He had also 
spoken to the president of a large lumber concern who 
intended to get some of the most influential men _ to- 
gether and go over to the session of the legislature and 
bring the matter before that body. Mr. Schuck said he 
also thofight it wise to make a collection for the lien 
law fund then and there, and if they received more 
money than was necessary to accomplish their purpose it 
could be returned to those who contributed, pro rata, Mr. 
Hunter, of La Salle, was asked what amount he thought 
would be necessary to enable them to make the fight 
and he replied that somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1,209 or $1,500, maybe more or maybe less. 

J. W. Cheney, of Petersburg, said he had had a great 
deal of experience in raising money during his life and 
thought there was no time like the present, and the 
members began to make their contributions very freely, 
in sums of from $2 to $10. 

The question of.sending a delegation to attend the 
wholesalers’ convention at Pittsburg, March 6 and 7, 
was brought up and a motion made and carried that 
the president and secretary should be instructed to at- 
tend that meeting. W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, said 
that as he had been a delegate to the national conven- 
tion last year perhaps it would be in keeping for him 
to say something relative to the appointment of dele- 
gates to these annual wholesalers’ conventions. He 
thought that the future held more for them than they 
had realized in the past, and that from the things that 
are being undertaken by the various associations in the 
west and east beneficial results would come by having 
a representation at all of these meetings. 

The president then announced the following commit- 
tees: 


Mechanic's lien law—W. H. Hunter. LaSalle; J. 8S. Rus- 
sell, Peoria; K. 8. Conklin, Pekin; J. H. Schuck, Springfield. 

Committee on resolutions—James Simpson, Galesburg; 
Harry Trask, Kewanee; J. I. Hollister, Pecatonica. 

Conference with Chicago dealers—W. H. Hunter, LaSalle; 
J. T. McGrath, Polo; T. J. Bermingham, Galena. 

Auditing committee—J. T. McGrath, Polo; T. J. Berming- 
ham, Galena. 


A telegram was received from the adjutant general of 
the army at Washington, D. C., stating that permis- 
sion would be given to the members of the excursion to 
visit the forts at Pensacola, Fla. 

A. F. Fruden, of Dubuque, Towa, was called upon to 
say something to the meeting. He said he did not come 
over to Chicago to do any talking but simply as an 
onlooker and was always glad to meet the members of 
the retail dealers’ associations, and that the only thing 
he had to say of any interest would be to instruct the 
secretary to draw upon his firm for $10 toward the lien 
law fund. 

Maynard Crane, an ex-president of the Northwestern 
Lumbérmen’s Association, was introduced. We said in 
part: 

I think the work you are undertaking on the lien law 
is one that you cannot prosecute with too much vigor, and 
you cannot afford to allow this new law to go through. It 
is certainly a most serious problem that confronts you 
dealers. I don’t think I have anything to say particularly. 
I have certainly made some very strong friends here. You 
may have lots of grief, but I would like to say that the 
grief is not always on your side of the house. Our whole- 
salers have a whole lot to complain of. I will not hesitate 
to say that there are men in this room that have every rea- 
son to complain of the lack of true regard to our principle 
of reciprocity. We preach that thing, speak it, write it 
and listen to it at every association meeting, yet you do not 
do the square thing with them always. You buy too much 
of commission men, of scalpers or worse, and the whole- 
salers have more or less grief to bear. If you will just 
bear that one thing in mind and try to follow up this idea 
of reciprocity I believe that the days of great grief will 
be numbered. 

J. B. Young, of LaCrosse, Wis., another ex-president 
of the Northwestern Lumberman’s Association, was 
called upon to address the meeting, but said he would 
have to be excused; he would pay his $5 toward the lien 
law fund and call it square. 

President Hunter spoke of the Northwestern as a 
parent association and said that it was a matter of a 
great deal of pride to have the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with an association of that sort; that the North- 
western led the way and the Illinois lumber dealers were 
always glad to follow. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, spoke in 
part as follows: 


Our association is growing and increasing its scope right 
along and taking up matters now that a few years ago we 
thought impossible. We found we could not do this unless 
we had a membership, and for the past five or six years we 
have hammered at the retail dealers in our territory to get 
them into the association and at this time have three-fourths 
of the retail dealers of our territory identified with the Mis- 
sourl, Kansas & Oklahoma. We have worked that part of 
the business just as hard as you would your own business, 
and you cannot let up for one moment. ‘In the first place, 
you have got to convince your man that the association is 
ae and then you have got to keep him after you get 

m. 

In Missouri we have had to fight this lien law question 
and have effectually knocked it out. The opposition have 
not yet shown up, although they may be after us again this 
session. We are now at work to secure a lien law for 
Oklahoma, which at this time has no law. We have worked 
all these propositions to interest the dealers who are not 
members and to get them into the association. The deal- 
ers outside of the association are being benefited by the work 


of the associations and are letting you people pay for it. In 
regard to the poacher, that is the hardest thing any associa- 
tion has to contend with, but by constant hammering | 
think that will be remedied in time, and more quickly if every 
association had more members, and if you had a membership 
of 90 percent of the dealers in your state you could prac- 
a accomplish anything you started out to do. e are 
working to secure every dealer as a member and after we 
secure him to keep him with us. There is a whole lot the 
rank and file of the association can do, even more than the 
officers and directors, by taking this matter up with their 
neighbors who are not members of the association, and | 
believe it is the duty of every member of every association to 
work faithfully and as conscientiously for the advancement 
of the association in the way of increasing membership as 
the directors and officers. What we need is personal solici- 
tation. The secretary will write a letter which the dealer 
puts into his pocket and never refers to it again until he is 
punched up again by the secretary, but if the dealers who 
are members of th's association would keep in touch with 
the secretary when he is sending out this information and 
requests for members and see their neighbors and cinch the 
matter at once the chances are they can get those members 
right at the time. 


T. D. Spaulding, of the Spaulding Lumber Company, 
Gibson, stated that he had had probably a dozen lien 
law cases during the past few years and had lost only 
one under the existing statute, and that loss was only 
partial. 

The meeting took a recess at 12 o'clock to convene 
again at 2 o’clock in executive session. 


THE EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Wednesday afternoon was given up to a closed-door 
meeting to which only active members were admitted. 
From what leaked out it would appear that nothing 
startling developed, but that the proceedings were in the 
nature of a heart-to-heart talk about all matters re- 
lating to the good of the association, and that the hun- 
dred or more people present were given an insight into 
details of association methods which most of them did 
not previously have. The meeting was addressed by a 
number of leaders in association work familiar with all 
their inside affairs. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 o’clock by 
President Hunter and the auditing committee was asked 
to make its report. This was done by Chairman Me- 
Grath, who stated that the committee had not made 
any formal report but had checked the vouchers and 
compared the receipts with the secretary’s book and 
the same were found to be correct. Upon motion the 
report was adopted. 

The next order of business was the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, which was as follows: 


Whereas, The practice of many sash and door and lumber 
firms and manufacturers of sending discounts and price lists 
on postal or other printed cards which are liable to become 
the property of persons not entitled to the use of such infor- 
formation is deprecated. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly protest against such 
methods of sending quotations and recommend that the prac- 
tice be discontinued. 

Whereas, The railroad companies continue to levy tribute 
in the matter of demurrage on the same basis as when the 
institution was first started and when cars were of much 
smaller capacity than at present. Be it 

Resolved, That such practice is unjust and that this asso- 
ciation recommends that the time for unloading all com- 
modities handled by lumber dealers be extended one-half. 

hereas, The lumber press have always been friendly and 
oe all in their power to further association work. 

e 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are heartily 
extended in appreciation of their efforts. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the entire membership of 
this organization are extended to the Mkdward Hines Lumber 
Company in appreciation for courtesies extended. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the Leland 
hotel management for their uniform courtesy and excellent 
services. And to all others who have assisted in making 
this meeting a success. 

JAMES C. SIMPSON, 
J. i. HOLLISTER, 
H. W. Trask. 
Committee. 
The report was adopted as a whole. 


Election of Officers. ; 
W. H. Hunter, of LaSalle, in making.a nomination for 
the presidency said: 


It is with much regret that I say that our present vice 
president declines to assumes the candidacy for the position 
of president of this association. Those of us who have had 
the pleasure of intimate association with him and the aid 
of his abilities and know of his earnest work on the board 
of directors, who recognize his sterling worth as a worker. 
régret that he feels he must decline; but since this is so 
it affords me great pleasure to recommend to this association 
and to nominate for its president a gentleman who has been 
earnest, capable and zealous, J. T. McGrath, of Polo, IIl., to 
the office for the ensuing year. 


On motion of J. H. Schuck, of Springfield, which was 
seconded and carried, the secretary was directed to cast 
the vote of the members, which was done. 

The next nomination was that of vice president, and 
T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, in placing his candidate 


_ before the meeting, said: 


As you have started out well this morning in naming the 
candidate for the position as president, we desire to select 
a good running mate and I take pleasure in my feeble way 
in presenting for your consideration the name of Samuel 
McFeeley, of Streator, who is probably well known to every 
association member here. I think that the association will 
not make a mistake and that we will have a good man for 
the office. 

On motion the vote of the meeting was cast for the 
vice presidential candidate and he was declared unan- 
imously elected. 

The following gentlemen were elected directors: FE. F. 
Hunter, of Chillicothe, and W. O. Holton, of Galva, for 
three years. 

The retirement of Mr. McGrath from the board of 
directors left a vacancy in that body, and T. J. Berming- 
ham, of Galena, was duly elected to fill that position. 

President McGrath on assuming the office was called 
upon to make a speech, He said, in part, as follows: 

Gentlemen of the convention: I wish to say that the 
office you have tendered me comes as a great surprise. 
was not until an hour ago that I obtained information that 
such a thing was on foot, as I had earnestly hoped that our 
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vice president, whose counsels have been so wise in the 
meetings of the associations, would accept this position. Al- 
low me to thank you sincerely for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me and it will be my aim and purpose during 
my incumbency of this office to try to make as good an 
officer as our retiring president has done. (Applause.) If 
I do that I shall feel that I have been successful. 8 
certainly gratifying to note the progress of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association during the past two years un- 
der the presidency of Mr. Hunter, and if we can do this 
during the coming year, as I said before, I shall feel more 
than satisfied. I am not a speechmaker, gentlemen, and 
will not attempt to make a speech, but again allow me to 
thank you for the honor you have conferred upon me. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McGrath’s remarks Mr. 
McFeeley, the incoming vice president, was also called 
upon for a speech. He said: 


Gentlemen: We read in the good book about the fel- 
lows that came in at the eleventh hour and received the 
same wages as those who came in at the first hour. I have 
been in town only about fifteen minutes and you have do- 
nated me a big bright penny just as well as the fellows who 
were here before me; and I wish to thank you members of 
the association; and although I will only serve as a running 
mate to my friend McGrath yet I will try and keep him 
right up to the mark and have him come in next to the 
pole and the winning horse. (Applause.) 

©. H. Kettridge, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman 
“Realm of the Retailer,’ was then introduced, and read 
a paper on “The Early Lumber Trade in the West.” 


Early Days of the Lumber Trade in the West 


will ever be remembered by the ‘old timers” among western 
lumbermen as the golden age of their experiences in the busi- 
ness. Aside from the money making features of it, there was 
a peculiar fascination connected with the associations and 
work of the opening up and developing the resources of a new 
and untried country which cannot be explained or imparted 
to anyone not familiar with them. ‘lo live and breathe the 
exhilarating ozone of that western air was in itself the per- 
fection of physical existence, and it imparted to all a vigor 
of mind and an elasticity of action which made it a joy to 
live and exercise those energies which spring from the inborn 
desire of men to create and develop along new and untried 
lines of thought and movement. I count it a privilege and 
an honor as well to be numbered among the ranks of the 
workers who “labored in the quarries’ for the laying of 
stones in the foundations of the great commonwealth of 
Nebraska. I know from long association with those early 
toilers that they were laid deeply, broadly and well, and the 
future superstructure of that glorious state will demonstrate 
to the world at large in its power and beauty that they 
builded wiser than they knew. 

My connections with the early lumber trade in the west 
extend back to the period in the early ’70s in the famous 
grasshopper days, when men acquired an unusually erect car- 
riage of body through gazing so frequently and long into 
the blue ether for signs of the swarming pests. It was in a 
little town on the frontier where I gained my first experience 
in running a lumber yard. At first our nearest competitive 
town was twenty miles away and our furtherest, seventy-five. 
There was another yard in the place, but we were both kept 
so busy that we had about all we could attend to without the 
active coveting of our neighbor's trade in cutting prices to 
get it. In fact, it was too often a serious question with us 
to get enough stock to fill the demands of the trade which 
voluntarily came to us without trying to seek for more 
than an equitable share. As in our business, so it was with 
all other lines of trade represented in the place. There was 
the most friendly feeling of good fellowship existing among 
us all, that extended in ways which now would be considered 
as bordering on the verge of insanity. ‘There was no bank in 
the town, and but one small safe, and our hip pockets were 
the receptacles of what money we might have on hand. If 
any business man was short of the money to pay freight on a 
car or for an unusually large lot of stock which came in from 
the country, we would lend him all the “stuff” he needed, and 
not a scratch of the pen was asked in receipt therefor. Our 
isolation engendered a common feeling of dependence on each 
other for the furtherance of our mutual benefit and social dis- 
tinctions were then unknown. ‘There were no church or lodge 
cliques to erect barriers of social intercourse, and even the 
difference of opinion regarding political questions had not 
worked as yet to crystallize into contending parties. Instead, 
there existed among us a homogenity of desire to advance 
the interests by working together for the Individual and col- 
lective growth of all. Such, in short, was the general char- 
acter of the formation of those early communities, the ad- 
vance beginnings of cities yet to be. 

As was naturally to be expected, the lumber business was 
among the leading lines of trade out there in those newly 
established towns on bare plains that were absolutely devoid 
of timber or stone for building purposes. Everybody wanted 
to “stand in” with the lumberman for private and public 
purposes; he was supposed to be willing to donate any part 
of his stock on call to further the cause of any enterprise of a 
public character, and as the yards then were innocent of any 
inclosure, it frequently occurred that he had to donate more 
or less of his stock without the formality of asking. There 
was not much capital invested in sheds or office buildings and 
what there were were of the most primitive character. As a 
matter of fact, there were a good many yards in the full 
blast of a heavy trade before the owner could get time to 
erect them. The advent of the first stock of lumber in a new 
settlement was the sign for a general rush of purchasers for 
it, and it was no uncommon thing to see yards without any 
office for a time, except a little pen in one end of the board 
roof shed put up in the intervals between the rushes of trade. 
The desk was a wide board with one end resting on a cleat 
nailed to the wall of the shed and the other supported by a 
couple of pickets and braced by a lath. I have sat at one 
of those primitive desks and done more business in selling 
the bills I figured on than I have at any time since at a fine 
piece of oak furniture. There were few lumbermen who, 
when they did put up an office, did not do so with the mental 
promise to themselves that after a while, when they got bet- 
ter able, they would erect a larger and better one. As a rule, 
however, those same old offices are still standing, except, as 
may occasionally be seen, they have been removed and given 
way to the desired for improvement. The lumber office fre- 
quently served the dealer as his bedroom also. A shallow box 
fastened to the wall by a couple of strap hinges, with a few 
blankets and some hay in it, constituted the bed where many 
a lumberman has thrown himself down, too tired to undress, 
and slept such a sleep as some would be glad to enjoy today 
amid more comfortable surroundings. * * * 

Many are the nights when I have been forced to sit up and 
kept from my rest by a half dozen or more noisy, hungry men 
bent on having a good time after their long day’s drive over 
the monotonous prairie. Some of them were sure to want 
lumber, however, and before the sun was up I was out with 
my lantern and rule, measuring and loading them up for an 
early start on their return trip, which took them perhaps 
two or three days to make. Seven days in the week during 
the busy season did we have to disregard anything like a set 
System for business hours. Sunday was only partially a day 
of rest so far as piling or shoving out lumber was concerned. 
but there was the “shake-down’”to shake up, the dirt shoveled 
out of the office, the bedbugs to be dosed, and after these 
things were done and a little touching up of the person at- 
tended to, there were the books to write up and post the 
business for the past week, and if we got it done and every- 
thing else in readiness for the coming week we felt that we 
had spent the day to some purpose. 

n no one particular has the lumber business changed so 
much since then as in the character of the stocks now car- 
ried from what they were in those early days of trade in the 


west. There were few grades and consequently less trouble 
to handle the business. There were but two grades of com- 
mon boards. We kept A and B select for first and second 
finish, A and B siding and the same grades in flooring, with 
perhaps an additional grade of matched for sheathing pur- 
poses. We kept two sizes of doors and not more than three 
or four of windows. Our molding stock was limited to two 
sizes of bed, crown and hand molds, and parting window and 
doorstops. When a man came in with a house bill to figure 
on we knew that no architect had had a hand in drawing the 
plan or making out the items in it. We knew also that if it 
was a story and a half house it was 16x24 and 12-foot stud- 
ding, and that the windows would be 10x14, 8 lights. I men- 
tion these as the common sizes of both the house and its 
windows to show that buildings were planned to conform to 
pent of the material that was commonly kept in the 
yards. 

As a rule the dealer had to make out more bills than he 
had brought to him, which gave him a chance to make it to 
suit whatever he might then have on hand, and he was pretty 
sure to take advantage of it, too. There was a completeness 
about the trade then that but few of the later men in it know 
much about. When we took a bill to furnish we furnished it 
complete from the foundation to the comb of the roof, with 
the possible exception, perhaps, of the hardware. Buildings 
were set on round cedar posts or square timber, set in the 
ground, and what is known as the “box sill’’ was then fast- 
ened to them. Owing to the prevailing high winds there 
were at first but few buildings that were over fourteen feet 
high, and this type of sill and foundation was ample to sus- 
tain them. For some time there was but little plastering 
done, and great quantities of paper and % ceiling were used. 
In fact, every store building that was erected in the earlier 
years of the life of any of the towns was innocent of a plas- 
tered wall. Brick, too, was a scarce article, and the stove- 
pipe sticking through the roof was a familiar sight for a long 
time almost everywhere you went. We kept paint then as is 
customary now among a good many yards, but it was several 
years before there was a general inclination to use it, and 
in some places now, not very far west, either, I notice the 
same reluctance to spend money for what many seem to 
regard as mere show. Most of the outbuildings on a new 
farm then were small and in the majority of cases of a most 
primitive character. A shelter for the horses was the first 
and consisted mostly of common boards, with a board roof 
also. After the first crop raised there was a demand for 
stuff for granaries and corncribs, hut all were built of pretty 
near the same size and pattern. 

A great many of the dwellings put up at first were covered 
on the wall with ship lap or matched boards only and left in 
that condition in many cases for several years, owing to the 
lack of means to purchase the siding. I well remember the 
year when it seemed as though everyone with these unfin- 
ished houses took a notion at the same time to cover them 
with the long delayed siding, and that fall we were swamped 
with orders for that material. We got it in by the carload, 
but it went out in many instances right from the car without 
the rehandling of it in the yard. One of the first necessities 
in any new country is the water supply, and out there on 
the western plains water was only found at a depth ranging 
from 70 to 150 feet. The usual type of well was a 12- 
inch hole, bored with an auger and cased up with strips of 
wood, beveled or matched, and which is still used and known 
as well tubing. As might be supposed, there was an enormous 
demand for this class of material and it was one of the 
most difficult to keep a supply of on hand. 

As regards the matter of prices for material in those days. 
I would say that in many instances they depended a good 
deal on the elasticity of conscience on the part of the dealer, 
and where he had, as at first, the whole field to himself he 
usually put on what the tariff would bear, knowing well that 
ere long there would be one or more other yards to divide the 
trade with. Still, there might be said to exist even then a 
certain uniformity of prices prevailing in certain sections 
where there was more or less of competition. 

The following is a list of prices which were commonly held 
in the newer settled portion of Nebraska during the early 
’70s, and they were kept up pretty well until the building of 
branch roads, which started new towns and brought more 
yards into the territory: 


PE a Gaxudecdacdhonuvewae denes $28.00 
TE. cctcneduntcvestacecen@eeude 30.00 
No.2 GOMOD DORTEB ie ci cc cee ccc teres 28.00 
Tes Fh EE BOO 6 kg cceccecccenes 26.00 
HOE COO SE Nc cvcececdecavess 80.00 
PF ee NE svc tcccctecscéeetes 82.00 
EE 6. oe oes 6a ee ccnesepuenseee 28.00 
pu ge Oe ere 85.00 
We I vavwtnsecavaceccccartecwes ee 30.00 
Pe EEE Co views tis o¥ewcerds MBN GH80 0a 40.00 
eer rr err ee a 80.00 
WECM RI co oe cect dducevacece teense ee 35.00 
Set cg Ck dae ia che ehN Es Kacwe 60.00 
POPs sé beaecneeetcsevenes 70.00 
SE NT < oc vce ceations ceeds baxes 50.00 
CN ¢ vi pad dt weeebedee én’ eagedven 5.50 
a cuca ca es RR naEhe ca deae eee. 

Building paper. per 100 Ibs........... 

a rrr re 


10-14 8-light windows......... 
COGMREGE GOGED nc ccc snesvocess 
Edeee, 0EF DESIG ei cece cess cevedons 


When we got so that we could get brick they were $20 a 
thousand and hard to get and keep even at that price. 

Nearly everv yard then, as now. in Nebraska kept a stock 
of coal as well. and for some years all we could get came 
from Missouri and Iowa. We got $8 for the poorer qualities 
and $10 for the better. Hard coal for a few years was 
unknown as far as the use of it was concerned. The first 
ear I got in I remember the price was $20 a ton and it was 
several years before it got below $15: when the western soft 
coal mines were opened up we got $10 for the best varieties 
and that price was maintained for several years. 

You might naturally ask. “How could the people afford 
to pay such prices for building material and fuel?’ The 
answer is that nearly every one who went into that country 
at first carried more or less money with him, and when that 
was gone they turned and borrowed eastern money on their 
farms and with their succeeding crops they managed to get 
slong until forced out by the pressure of foreclosure, and 
they in turn gave way to another wave of immigration. 
With such uncertainty in securities it may well be supposed 
that the lumber business was conducted on a cash basis, and 
so it was for the first year or two in the life of a new yard, 
but so stimulating were the times and so honeful was the 
character of the peonle that dealers gradually became 
imbued with the prevailing spirit and lessened their caution, 
and it was not long before many of them were carrying a 
burden of accounts for which thev had but little security. 
And still when you take into consideration the risks they ran 
it is surorising that so many of the dealers got along as 
well as they did. Even during the days of drouth and grass- 
hoppers. when everything seemed to be going to the wall, 
there were but few instances of a lumberman being closed out. 
This was owing a good deal of course to the fact that they 
“made hay while the sun shone” or, to be more literal. they 
made money when it did rain and could therefore afford a 
lean year now and then. 

We were all out there taking our chances. There was 





‘nothing but the rich soil and the credibility of eastern 


money to depend on. When the one failed us we sent our 
missionaries back east to spread the gospel of good invest- 
ments at 5 percent a month, and with snch inducements 
the stream of capital never ran dry. When one farmer 
failed another sanguine soul took his place and improved it. 
while his money lasted, and these changes brought “grist to 
the mill” of the lumberman and encouraged him to hold on 
for another year. These conditions of things where the 
pendulum swung to the extremes of ho and fear were 
indeed trying to the nerve and the patience, but they devel- 


oped character that became self centered and strong to 
endure. world will never realize what it owes to its 
pioneers. 


Then followed Met L. Saley, of the AMeRIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN, with an address the subject of which was 
“Will Our Associations Endure?” as follows: 


Will Our Associations Endure? 

I have been camping for a while out in the hog and corn 
country—out where the fields are so broad that I am never 
told to keep off the grass—but really IF feel somewhat like 
coming home when I get back here among you, in the eity 
in which I spent so many years. It was not many blocks 
from here that I received my first association inspiration. 
In those early days when the association idea was new I 
talked hours and hours, days all told, with my old friend 
Judson on the subject. Judson was taking the initiative. 
His future was uncertain. He did not know any day when 
he would be strung up to a cross or burned at the stake. 
The wholesale dealers were swearing at him, threatening him 
with suit, but some of you remember how stiffly the old 
Northwestern Lumberman stood with its nose in the storm 
and never struck a color. Judson still lives and the asso- 
ciation idea has spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It is a satisfactory thing to be in at the birth of a great 
movement, and I am glad I was at the birth of this one. 
It does a man good to say, “This thing. on principle. will 
win,” and then see it win. I well remember the little books 
in which, as secretary, Mr. Judson kept the association pro- 
ceedings and accounts. The list of names was short. It did 
not requir: much space to credit the receipts. “Will the 
association live?” was the question which often was anxiously 
asked at headquarters and by some of you who are here 
today. But, my friends, the right ever lives. It is as perma- 
nent as time itself. The right was never yet vanquished. for 
the reason that it is a part of the eternal plan. Clouded? 
Yes, it is often clouded. So is the sun in its course some- 
times clouded. 

The old National had its defects, for it was the pioneer. 
It was driving a bull team and breaking the sod with a 
plow made of wood. Obstructed and threatened at every 
move, it was endeavoring to win in a species of warfare 
that was absolutely new. It advanced, fell back, advanced 
again. It did not win at every point but at every step it 
was determined. In the past month I have attended several 
conventions held by the retail associations of the country— 
associations which combined have their thousands of mem- 
bers—associations the machinery of which is running with- 
out a hitch—associations the members of which are enthusi- 
astic in the support of the association idea. and it all is 
the fruit of the seed that was sown by the old National. 

I have heard wholesale dealers boastingly assert that our 
associations will not last. Why do they make this asser- 
tion? Because they do not want them to last. They want 
broken the reins which are guiding them in the straight and 
narrow paths. They want the bars let down so they may 
browse wherever they can see a tuft of grass that will afford ° 
a bite. When you hear a wholesale dealer talking like that 
set it down that he has the gun to his shoulder which, if he 
dared to fire it, would send shot wherever there is a house or 
barn bill to be furnished. 

A wholesale dealer not long ago asked, “If the Northwest- 
ern association is such a big thing why are there so many 
of the dealers of Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas outside 
of its fold? Why don’t they become members?’ I answered 
him as I answer here: “For the reason that they have 
protection without joining.” My work is among the retail 
dealers and I know their temper. I have talked with scores 
of them who are not association members, but I yet have to 
find one who denounces association principles. Let me say 
to you that if tomorrow there were danger of our associa- 
‘tions going to pieces these outsiders would rush to the sup- 
port of association standard bearers. 

We must bear in mind that protection is the first great 
law recognized by man. Nearly every movement of every 
individual is for protection. We eat, sleep, clothe ourselves, 
work, worship, all for protection. It is the prevailing motive 
of the world. Decry selfishness as we may, we are all bun- 
dies of selfishness. The majority of us are perfectly willing 
that others shall spend their money and time protecting us, 
but once that protection is withdrawn we are going to pro- 
tect ourselves. And that is the position the non-association 
retail lumbermen would take, for the sufficient reason they 
would be obliged to take it else their business would be 
pounded out of all semblance to a profitable business. 

Will our associations endure? They must endure, for upon 
them depends the prosperity, even the life, of the retail trade. 
There are wholesale dealers who are truly our friends— 
honorable men who are guided in their dealings by the spirit 
of right. There are others who respect our power and are 
friendly because it is policy to be so. Not long ago a Wis- 
consin vard man said to me concerning a Chicago concern 
that sells lumber broadcast, “It is hell and repeat!” Ordi- 
narily a single dose of hell is considered quite enough, and 
what must it be when it is repeated? Do away with our 
associations and instead of there being one concern of this 
character there would be dozens of them. We hear much 
said about the Influence of Christianity and civilization, but 
that influence does not reach out to all. Too often we are 
decent because the law says we must be decent else suffer the 
penalty. The world is full of enforced decency. In this 
great city there are examples of the lawlessness of men when 
they are not accountable to law. for we country Jakes who 
come in here are liable to be held up on the street corners. 
With not the power exercised by our associations there would 
be holdups at every retail point of the country. 

The association idea may wane—lI believe it will wane. for. 
all things go like a pendulum, back and forth; like the tide, 
in and out; but when it does wane we are sure to act as we 
do when our health wanes—call in the doctor. There was a 
time when the pulse of the Northwestern association beat 
irregularly and the thermometer placed under its tongue 
indicated fever. but it took to tonics and today it is a geiant. 
with muscles which stand out like those of athletes and with 
a courage that will grapple, if need be, with an army of 
poachers. 

For the complete ultimate success of any movement there 
are two necessities—first, the right motive: second. the men 
to advocate and push it. We have the motive and we now 
know we have the men. There are those who have made 
the management of associations a study. Not many years 
ago they were in the ranks: now they are generals. Through 
the means of the secretaries’ organization association wis- 
dom is passed around—that is. passed from one to the other. 
Association management is already an art; in time it will 
not lack much of being a science. It is commanding the 
attention of the earnest, thinking men in the trade. Show 
me the man who takes no interest In association work and 
I — tad you a man who is lacking ‘in either information 
or togie, 

You remember the motto of Brother Rermingham’s old fel- 
low citizen ovt in Galena. He proposed to fight it out on a 
certain line if it took all summer. ‘The retail men of the 
country went the great general one better. They did not go 
in for one summer’s fight, but they went in for a lifetime. 
If they hone to succeed in their business. if they hope to pasa 
it along to their sons, they know thev must protect that 
business. That is the only outlook. The minute they fold 
their arms the invidious opposition gets in its work. There 
is no folding of arms. and there will be none. I predict there 
will be retail associations as long as there are retail yards. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Saley’s address W. H. 
Hunter, of LaSalle, moved that the thanks of the 
association be tendered to Messrs. Kettridge and Saley, 
by rising vote, for their excellent, timely and encour- 
aging papers. which was carried. 

Secretary Hotchkiss read a telegram he had received 
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from the secretary of war at Washington, D. C., ad- 
vising that he had sent letters of introduction to the 
commander of the fort at Pensacola, to allow the 
members of the excursion party to visit the fort, and 
also that letters from the navy department had been 
forwarded to the commander of the navy yard at Pen- 
sacola to allow the excursionists to visit the navy yard 
and the war ships which were expected to be in the 
harbor on Saturday. This was quite a concession, 
as both the army and naval departments have been 
very strict in allowing visitors to go over the fortifi- 
cations. ; 

Mr. Wheeler then asked permission to address the 
meeting. He stated that he was a member of the 
Central Association of Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door 
Salesmen, which meets one year in Indiana and the next 
year in I}linois, and he had been appointed one of a com- 
mittee to wait upon the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and ask them to participate in the annual banquet 
his association held each year and which will be held 
in Illinois next year. The matter on motion was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with power to act. 

Edwin E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, was called upon to say some- 
thing relative to mutual insurance. He said: 

I am a little surprised to be called upon to say anything 
in regard to the insurance question. Had you advised me in 
advance that you would be expecting me to make some re- 
marks on this subject I would have prepared myself. I 
suppose Mr. Hollis yesterday proved to you beyond a doubt 
that the only insurance was the mutual insurance, and if he 
did not I am mistaken in the gentleman. ‘The Lumberman’s 
Mutual Insurance Company is still in existence, doing busi- 
ness, paying all of its losses and increasing its business 
without increasing the rates. I understand, and it is a 
fact, that a great many of our former policy holders are 
returning to our plan of insurance, for the reason that the 
old line companies have been advancing their rates and 
presume that they will go back to them as soon as they 
have lowered them. We did a large business last year, larg- 
er than the year before, and I believe I will vouch for what 
Mr. Hollis said yesterday, although I did not hear him 
speak, that the only insurance for the lumberman is mutual 
insurance. 

Paul Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and of the mutual insur- 
ance organization connected with that association, was 
also called upon to say a few words on the insurance 
question, and said in part: 

If anything I feel a little more embarrassed than friend 
Hooper, inasmuch as I had not been advised that I should 
be called upon to speak regarding mutual insurance. I pre- 
sume you will pardon me when I say that I am enthus- 
iastic and growing more so every day, from the fact that 
we have demonstrated beyond a doubt that we can make 
it a success—that it is the only thing to do, for the retail 
lumberman to insure their yards on the mutual plan, I will 
have to pay a compliment to our friend Mr. Hollis. If 
imitation is a compliment it is in our case, because we have 
imitated Mr. Hollis in his plan of insurance. We organ- 
ized four years ago this coming April and have confined 
our business almost exclusively to the state of Wisconsin and 
to retail lumber yards, not accepting anything hazardous. 
We thought this a good policy to follow inasmuch as we 
intended to confine ourselves in the start to Wisconsin only 
and our experience has proven the wisdom of this policy. 
In comparing our association with that of the Northwest- 
ern I may say that we are perhaps only a 7x association, 
and if any of you lumbermen have been in the business long 
enough you will understand what I mean by that. We have 
had no losses—beg pardon, we did have one loss, it amount- 
ed to $4.31—in four years’ experience. If anything can 
prove the feasibility and practicability of mutual insurance 
that speaks volumes for it. We insure our yards on the 
same percentage that the Northwestern did until January 
1, excepting that the first year we assessed 45 percent on 
the deposit premium and have since reduced it to 36 percent. 
Our expenses have been exceedingly light, only for office ex- 
penses and that of the secretary, and I trust that they will 
not increase in the future, but as the business grows it 
stands to reason that the expenses will grow, although not 
in proportion. I wish to say to those of you lumbermen 
who have not thus far insured in the mutuals, you have 
missed a splendid opportunity of saving money. This,has 
been demonstrated again and again. We have saved 64 
percent on the insurance paid and the policies we hold today 
are worth over $1.40 on the dollar because should the as- 
sociation disband you will receive back your deposited pre- 
mium and the surplus will be prorated, which would amount 
to over 40 cents on the dollar. 

President McGrath said he felt called upon to say 
something himself on the mutual insurance question. 
He believed that mutual insurance was somethifig that 
the members of the association should consider more 
than they do. He personally did not carry one dollar 
of insurance outside of the lumbermen’s mutuals, and 
had been solicited by the local insurance agents, of the 
old line companies and requested to take some of their 
insurance at about the same rate, but he was running 
that part of the business itself and had given all of 
his insurance to the mutuals and believed that all mem- 
bers of the association were in duty bound to patronize 
to a certain extent the mutual insurance companies. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McGrath’s remarks, a mo- 
tion was made and carried to adjourn sine die. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

At the close of the convention a directors’ meeting was 
held, with a full attendance of the new directors. The 
only business transacted of any importance was the 
re-election of Secretary-Treasurer Hotchkiss for the 
ensuing year and the increase of his salary $100 a year, 
with $300 allowance for clerk hire. 


The Entertainment. 


On Wednesday evening the members and their fami- 
lies, through the courtesy of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, attended the lecture on the “Passion Play of 
1900,” delivered by Bolling Arthur Johnson, at Univer- 
sity hall, Studebaker building. The hall was com- 
fortably filled and Mr. Johnson, who is well known to 
most of the lumbermen, was the recipient of hearty ap- 
plause when he made his appearance. His lecture was 
an interesting one and the manner in which he handled 
it was an oratorical treat, and from beginning to end he 
held his audience spellbound, as i esnsied them through 
the story of the life and sufferings of the Christ, and as 
the last deep toned note of the organ, which accompanied 


him through the later part of his lecture, ceased, a sup- 
pressed wave of emotion passed over his hearers, and on 
all sides were heard words of praise for the masterful 
way in which he handled the subject. 


The Exposition. 


Each year the number of wholesale concerns which 
make Jarge displays in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association in- 
creases, though this week most of the displays were not 
as elaborate as they have been on some occasions. Nat- 
urally enough the sash and door houses were well repre- 
sented. 

The Morgan Company, of Chicago and Oshkosh, occu- 
pying a room in the exposition row in the parlor floor 
of the Leland hotel, showed samples of its cottage doors, 
dispensed a favorite brand of cigars and had about a 
peck of its famous goober nuts. Those who filled their 
pockets with them thinking to remind themselves of 
boyhood joys in munching peanuts during the meeting 
were disappointed, but pleasureably so, for it was dis- 
covered that the shells had been emptied and in place 
of the meats was a slip of paper on which was printed: 
“The whole story in a nut shell. When you buy of the 
Morgan Company sash, doors ete., you get what you 
want, viz., lowest prices, best goods, no delay.” The 
Oshkosh factory was represented by J. Earl Morgan, 
while the people connected with the Chicago house were 
on hand in full force to look after their friends of the 
Illinois trade. 

The Marble Head Lime Company occupied a parlor 
opposite the ladies’ ordinary, from which it dispensed 
literature regarding its products, particularly Portland 
cement, and good cheer to the dealers. 

KF. W. Bird & Son occupied parlor 18 with a fine dis- 
play of their famous paroid roofing. In the absence of 
Manager K. M. Garrett, who has charge of the western 
business of F. W. Bird & Son, with office at 1434 Monad- 
nock building, Chicago, O. A. Hoppes, selling agent, 
looked after the interests of the firm. They were giving 
out an elegant souvenir in the shape of a steel pocket 
tape. The firm procured 1,500 of these steel tapes to 
distribute among the lumber retailers during the con- 
vention session, and now they are all reposing in the 
left side pockets of the trousers of retailers of half the 
west. 

An especially interesting exhibit was that of Harris 
& Cole Bros., of Cedar Falls, Iowa, Metropolis, Il., and 
Columbia, Tenn., who displayed a line of their special- 
ties in poplar such as spindles, plinth blocks, grills, 
porch columns, brackets and the like. Mr. Harris, one 
of the principals of the firm, was in charge, assisted by 
one of his able salesmen. 

The Excursion. 

Promptly at 6:35 the special excursion train com- 
posed of a baggage car, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
dining car and Pullman sleeping cars Libra, Isara and 
Trosoa pulled out of the Polk street depot over the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, with Messrs. L. M. 
Hill, of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and W. H. 
Owen and J. K. Ridgley, the latter general western 
passenger agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, in charge of the party, bound for the south- 
land, where the 108 excursionists expect to spend the 
next seven days. One of the principal features of the 
trip will be the Mardi Gras at New Orleans, where the 
party will spend a day. Special permission has been 
received from the war and naval departments to visit 
the forts and war vesssels at Pensacola, Fla., as the 
latter are expected to be in Pensacola harbor on Sat- 
urday. This permission is quite a concession, as it is 
not usual for the government to allow visitors within 
the fortifications. 

Everybody seemed happy and a most enjoyable trip 
is anticipated, 

The following is the itinerary: 

Leave Chicago February 14, 6.30 p. m. 

Arrive at Birmingham 11.30 a. m. February 15. The 
principal attraction is the iron industry. Not far from the 
station are some of the largest smelting furnaces and rolling 
mills of the world, The manufacture of iron at this place 
revolutionized the iron and steel industry of the nation. 
Other points of interest can be ascertained on inquiry. 
Leave Birmingham 9.30 p. m. 

Arrive at Pensacola 6.80 a. m, February 16. Here are 
the navy yards of the south, well worth visiting. The North 
Atlantic squadron is under orders to rendezvous at Pensa- 
cola February 16. Both yards and vessels are open to vis- 
itors. The secretary will make announcement soon after 
arrival as to general plans and points of interest. Keep in 
touch with his public announcements but bother him as 
little as possible; he will have his hands full. Pensacola is 
also one of the largest mill and lumber localities on the coast. 
Leave Pensacola 2 a. m,. for Mobile. 

Arrive at Mobile Sunday 5.30 a. m., February 17. A 
committee will be in waiting who will advise the secretary 
as to program, which will be announced by him in the cars. 
Will probably include a trolley ride costing usual street car 
fare, occupying an hour or an hour and a half. If you then 
desire to attend church a committee from each church will 
be at the trolley on its return to escort visitors to such 
church as each may prefer. Others will find it of interest 
to visit the docks, mills and other places. The mills will 
not be running on the Sabbath. Further information will 
be announced by the secretary before leaving the cars in 
the morning. 

Leave Mobile 9.30 a. m. Monday, reaching Gulfport about 
11 a.m. The extensive harbor improvements at this point 
are full of interest and other features will present. 

Reaching New Orleans 4 p. m. February 18. The points 
of interest are too numerous to mention. The Mardi Gras 
will engross your attention, The French market, the French 
quarters of the city, the cemeteries, the river levee are all 
points of interest. The street cars start from a common 
center and the citizens are courteous in answering inquiries 
by strangers. Buy a newspaper for program of events. The 
secretary will make headquarters at the office of the Lum- 
ber Trade Journal, 606 Commercial street, where visitors 
will be welcome and can obtain information, It is expected 
upon arrival to find a check room in which all articles should 
be deposited and checked. The cars must be cleaned and 
ventilated and it will not be safe to leave anything in them 
during the day. 

We leave New Orleans about 8 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, reaching Montgomery about noon. This was the first 
eapital of the Confederacy and while I can speak intelli- 


gently of few points of interest its citizens are ever ready to 
mention them. 

We reach Chicago about noon Thursday. During the trip 
the officers of the association will always be ready to tell 
all they know and perhaps much that they don’t know and 
every pains will be taken to add to the comfort and pleasure 
of the party. 

Smoking allowed only in the smoking compartments. For 
the comfort of all concerned “lights out” at 11 p. m. ex. 
cept at New Orleans, when all good people should be on 
board before 8 o’clock a, m. and late comers are requested 
to make as little loud talk or noise as possible. 

Meals 7 to 10 a. m., 4 to 7 p. m. Don’t all crowd at once, 
Cigars may be had in the dining car. 


List of Excursionists. 


J. C. McReynolds, 

H. B. Boyer, 

C. $. Crissey and wife, 
Mrs. Oliver Crissey, 
Miss Edith Crissey, 
W. IL. Zimmerman, 

I’, N. Rood, 


J. i. Hollister, 

Herman Englebach, 

W. Hl. Hunter, 

I. L. Fimmey and wife, 
Joseph Temple, 

©. Hl. Schutte, 

William Englebach, 
Miss Mable Kent, IX, Ik. Hunter and wife, 
J. LL. Cosmer, M. Funk, 

Mrs. Cosmer, L. D. Fletcher, 

Miss Robertson, J. T. MeGrath and wife, 
William Wood, Mr. Atley and wife, 

Mr. Litchfield and wife, Lee Skiles and wife, 

W. HL. Bartlett and wife, red Schott and wife, 
IP. L. Stickney, Gust. IF. Helgeman, 
David Hl. Allen and wife, J. If. Goodell and wife, 
A. 


I’, Pottratz and wife, ©. B, Fuller and wife, 
G. A. Brocher, O, O. Toss and wife, 
John Stolze, J. A. Schoenthaler, 
Bb. L. Christy and wife, R. O. Miracle, 
Taylor Linn, Ik. Hi. Clapper, 
S. B. Walton, Miss Clapper, 


Miss Walton, H. Kk. Spence and wife, 
J. O. Evans, If, Wales and wife, 
A. J. Sieb, M. Frank, 
Thomas H, Ross and wife, N. W. Paddock and wife, 
William Johannsen, Hf. A. Robinson and wife, 
Fred R. Kurt, . Krank HK, Dayton, 
W. O. Houghton and wife, Mr. Lowe and wife, 
I’, A. Lord and wife, Charles C. Covel, 
J. S. Davis and wife, Charles A. Sauer, 
Otto Sieberns, G. Luick, 
W. P. Rhodes and wife, Mr. Judd, 
N. M. Holmes, Mr. Schmid. 
wv Viren” +-Mr, Cage. 


In the next issue of the LUMBERMAN will be recounted 
some of the incidents of the trip, provided its special 
agents accompanying the party do not get tangled up 
with southern hospitality. 





List of Those Present. 


(Towns are in Illinois except where otherwise stated.) 

Allen, David H., MceGalliard & Allen, Delavan, 

Armstrong, J. A., Marseilles. 

Ahrens, H. A., Dixon. 

Anderson, O. B., Dixon. 

Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora. 

Brooks, A, A., Stanford. 

Buchterkircher, If, C., Staunton. 

Babbitt, G. H., St. Augustine. 

Bernardin, H. A.. West Brooklyn. 

Bradley, W. H., Slocum & Bradley, Loda. 

Bronson, Leonard, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Baker, G. W., Springfield. 

Boyer, Hl. B., Tampico. 

Baker, IF. A., Pawnee. 

Bermingham, W. J., Montgomery Lumber Co., 
Wi 


Kenosha; 


s. 
Boutelle, C. B., Flambeau Lumber Company., Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis. 
Bent, George, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Bermingham, T, J., Wm, Hoskins & Co., Galena. 
Boston, W. 'T., Jeter & Boston, Yorkville. 
Crissey, C. S., Avon. 
Crissey, Minnie VP., Avon. 
Crissey, Edith C., Avon. 
Cheaney, J. W., Petersburg. 
Cheaney, I. 8S. and Mrs., Petersburg. 
Crowmorger, B. F., Henry. 
Conklin, K. 8S., Peoria. 
Christy, John, Jerseyville. 
Cosner, J. L., Virginia. 
Cosner, Lyda B., Virginia. 
Christy, J. L., Viola. 
Christy, W., Viola. 
Clark, R. C., Merrill, Wis. 
Corse, C, S.. Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 
Chandler, N. A., Hebron, 
Crane, Maynard, Cooperstown, N. D. 
Carter, K., Carter & Mosher, DeKalb, 
Carson, EK. B., Pendleton & Gilsky. Janesville, Wis. 
Cutright, ——-, Cutright & Russell, Peoria. 
Cross, C. L., Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Co., Chicago. 
Crotzer, W. H., Lerfa. 
Clancy, Wm., Lumberman’s Credit Ass'n, Chicago. 
Caryl, A? H., Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dodgson, L. P., MeLean. 
Daniels, D. J., Tallula. 
Dittus, E. J.. Mt. Pulaski. 
Dayton, I’. I., LaMoure. 
Dennett, IE. C., Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Chicago. 
Dickman, IF. G., Wm. Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dickinson, Wm. H., Dickinson & Lewis., Creston. 
Dill, Geo, R., Riehmond, Ind. 
Dillon, Moses, Sterling. é 
Dacy, C. F., Dacy Lumber Co., Woodstock. 
Daley, Kb. R., R. B. Douglass Co., Chicago, 
Dodd, L, H.. True & True Co., Chicago. 
Deming, I. C., Frankfort, Ind. 
Duplain, J. A., Rockford. 
Evans, J. O., Bement. 
Kagleton, J. C.. Robinson. 
Evans, J. N.. Milledgeville. 
Kekhart. J. E.. Benson. 
Kakle, M. H., Kakle Bros., Forreston. 
Iiakle, M. N., Forreston. 
Nagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 
Nnglebach. H., Arenzville Lumber Co., Arenzville. 
Kdwards, T. K., Illinois Central railroad, Chicago. 
Emmons, W. W., F. C. Wilbur & Co., Grays Lake. 
Kberson, I. M., Chicago. 
Fisk, E. B., Hollister Lumber Co., Stockton. 
Fletcher, L. D., Yates City. 
Funk, Mr. and Mrs.. Streator. 
Visk, II. D., J. E. Hollister, Pecatonica. 
Fuller, O. B., Mazon. mR 
Fletcher, P. F.. D. 8. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Fisher, E. W.. E. W. Fisher & Co.. Elmhurst. ‘ 
Frudden, A, F., Frudden Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Fish, H. l., Dacy Lumber Company, Woodstock. 
Fry. W. E.. Freeport Lumber & Fuel Company, Freeport. 
Forhan, Edward, Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, 
Wausau. 
Farrand. G. H.. Chicago and Wausau. 
Gensel, Z. T., Urbana. 
Gooch, D. R., Gooch Bros. & Co., Bellflower. 
Goodrich, F. H., Minonk. 
Gorsuch, H. A.. Kansas Citv. Mo. 
Griffith, Geo. D.. Krum & Griffith, Chicago. 
Guild, C. W., W. K. Guild's Sons, Wheaton. 
Grove, Geo., Paxton. : 
Hollister, L. C,, Hollister Lumber Company, Pear! City. 
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Ilunter, H., Henry. 

Hopkins, H. P., Bradford. 

Hluston, C. R., Blandinsville. 

Hammond, Marion, Leaf River. 

Hammond, Ernest, Leaf River. 

Hiumer, L., D. F. Wyman Co., Mansfield. 

Hayward, C. B., Eagle Lumber Company, Ridgefarm. 

Haselton, F. W., Soper Lumber Company, Effingham. 

Hollister, A., Hollister Lumber Company, Manchester, 
owa. 
’ Houghton, E. W., Chicago. 

Howe, D. H., Marblehead Lime Company. 

Henderson, H. P., J. A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

Hunter, W. H., La Salle. 

Hunter, Mrs. W. H., La Salle. 

Howe, A. T., Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago. 

Iioughton, W. O., and wife, Galva. 

Hunckemeier, Mann & Thompson Lumber Co., Freeport. 

Horton, C. B., Danville. 

Hollis, W. G., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harbaugh, Charles, Lake Villa. 

Hollister, J. I5., Pecatonica. 

Ileyward, C. G., Elgin. 

Hunner, C. C., Aurora. 

Hotchkiss, BE. 8., Mayfair. 

Hettler, H. H., I. S. Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Johnson, Reynold, Galva. 

Johnson, John, Greenview. 

Johnston, R. E., E. W. Houghton Lumber Co., Altona. 

Johnson, Ef. D., Muskoka Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Kent, Fred R., Clinton. 

Kent, Mabel, Clinton. 

Kellenberger, S. C., Radford 8. & D. Co., Streator. 

Kellogg, A. I., N. W. Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kegley, EK. B., Cabery, Ill. 

W. H. Wilson, Kelley Island Lime & Tran. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

King, W. C., R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis. 

Knox, George T., D. B. Douglass & Co., Chicago. 

Lowe, Fred, Girard, Ill. 

Lowe, C. H., Girard, Ill. 

Lewis, C. O., Terry & Lewis, Galesburg, III. 

Lewis, C. O., Mrs., Galesburg, Ill 

Linnemann, J. H., Pontiac. 

Litchfield, G., Flanagan. 

Linn, Taylor, Alpha. 

Lemmon, I. L., Nebo. 

Lawrence, Frank D., Geneva. 

Lyall, W. A., Clinton, Iowa. 

Lackey, H. W., Gilman. 

Lillibridge, W. P., St. Charles. 

McCullough, T. G., W. W. McCullough & Co., Monmouth. 

Mastin, J., Shannon, 

Munger, Ed., Alexander Lumber Company, Waverly. 

Munger, C. M., Sheffield. 

Munger, M. D. E., Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

Musser, Lawrence, Lena. 

Mathewson, William, Pontiac. 

Miller, L. P., Danville. 

Magruder, M,. E.., C. A. Smith Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

McEwen, Chicago. 

McKee, W. I., Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 

McGrath, J. T., Polo. 

Newton, L. I., Churchill & Newton, Glen Ellyn. 

Newell, F. B., Chicago. 

Otey, Harry E., Robinson. 

Osgood, Hl. D., Chippewa Logging & Boom Co., Chicago. 

Phelps, C. B., Pana. 

Powell, G. J., Salsich & Wilson, Janesville, Wis. 

Pierce, C. F., BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

Tage, H. C., Central Coal & Coke Co., Springfield. 

Propst, Ed., Paris. 

Propst, Nina V., Paris. 

Plagge, Frank H., Plagge & Co., Barrington. 

Prast, Fred, Danville. 

Peck, J. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Page, H. E., E. 8S. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Pawson, Mr., Andrews & Pawson, Paxton. 

Pine, 8S. D., AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Read, George C., H. L. White & Co., Hennepin. 

Rourke, C. D., Petersburg. 

Rourke, Mrs. C. D., Petersburg. 

Record, A. J., Cambridge. 

Ross, S. H., Morris. 

Reynolds, H. W., Peoria. 

Rhodes, W. K., Savannah. 

Rhodes, William H., Savannah. 

Reinhard, D. F., Mt. Carmel. 

Robertson, Miss Millie, Virginia. 

Rolph, F. T., Streator. 

Ralston, J. C., Caledonia. 

Ridd, William F., Carr Ryder & Adams Company, Du- 
an. Iowa. 

toberts, EK. H., Washington. 

Rice, W. F.. Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

Robinson, H. A., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Roberts, Bb. L.. Chicago. 

Ross, O. O., East Lynn. 

Rea, C, F., Ross Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Russell, J. S., Peoria. 

Rood, F. U., La Rose Grain Company, La Rose. 


Rittenhouse, C. E., Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Stolze, John. 

Smith, H. C., Tolono. 

Stone, Charles M., Potomac. 

Stone, Charles M., Mrs., Potomac. 

Skiles, Lee, Sheffield. 

Skiles, Mrs. Edith, Sheffield. 

Simmons, J. H., Abingdon. 

Stickney, P. L.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schott, Fred, Thornburg, Iowa. 

Spercher, W. A., Ridott. 

Schmitt, Joseph, Dexter & Schmitt, Chenoa. 

Senneff, S. B., Hollister Lumber Company, Chadwick. 

Spalding, T. D., Spalding Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Stevens, W. F., La Salle. 

Sieberns, Otto, Buckley. 

Smith, F. N., Pontiac. 

Schreiber, W. C., Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Schuck, J. H.. Springfield. 

Snell, Frank N., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stevens, Frank J., Chicago. 

Simpson, J. C., Galesburg. 

Schwartz, C. L.. Naperville. 

Schwartz, M., Naperville. 

Simonson, A. B., True & True Company, Chicago. 

Serrell, W. L., Eastern Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Smith, Fred A., Rockford. 

Trask, Ii. W., Kewanee. 

Tripp, Henry, Greenview. 

‘Thomas, R., Tuscola. 

1 homas, H. L., Tuscola. 

Towne, W. H., Broadlands. 

Taylor, F. D., Rock Island Lumber & Mfg. Co., Rock 
Island. 

Tibbetts. Hl. L., John Arpin Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids. Wis. 
wimlin, F. D., Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, 


Tripp, J. G., Belvidere. 

Tucker, A., I. Wilce Company, Chicago. 

4 wist, I. F., Rochester. 

Titus, I. R., Steward, Ills. 

rhompson, George L., Frankfort, Ind. 

Ulrich, C. W., Roberts. 

Van Petten, W. J., Elmwood. 

Van Voorst, George, Union Hill. 

Vanhook. F, P., Marblehead Lime Company, Chicago. 
Wilson, D. E., Mellott, Ind. 


Willard, C. H., Danville. 

Weisel, H. C., Galva. 

Wyatt, George A., Kewanee. 

Wood, H. L., Sheffield. 

Wood, W. R., Virginia. 

Winslow, E. M., W. Chicago. 

Wagenknecht, EK. F., Peru. 

Wingert, J. W., Clark & Wingert, Mt. Morris. 
Wheeler, John, Geneva. 

Wright, O. H., O. H. Wright & Co., Belvidere. 
Weeks, J. B., Champaign. 

Ward, L. J., Chicago. 

Winnie, W. H., Lafayette, Ind. 

Woolley, V. S., E. S. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Wheeler, H., Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 
Warfield, C. D., Carr & Adams Company, Peoria. 
Young, T. W., Shirland. 

Young, J. D., La Crosse, Wis. 

Zartman, H. B., Freeport. 





Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 


February 19—Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
February 20—Cottonwood Lumber Association. Memphis, 





Tenn. 
February 21—New York Lumber Trade Association banquet. 
New York city. 
February 22—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Davenport, lowa. 
February 26—Northwestern Lumber and Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association. Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 26—Georgia Saw Mill Association. Macon, Ga. 
February 26-27.—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. 
March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion. Sioux City, Iowa. 





THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION. ~° 


Formal call has been issued for the tenth annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held at the West hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 19, at 2 p.m. The conventional request for a 
full attendance will doubtless be observed more nearly 
than usual. 





ANNUAL OF WISCONSIN RETAILERS. 


Full details of this year’s annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have been pro- 
mulgated over a circular bearing the signature of Secre- 
tary Paul Lachmund, as follows: 


To the members of the association and lumber dealers of 
Wisconsin : 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, February 26 and 27, 1901, at the Plankinton house, on 
Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAILROAD FARE, 


Special excursion rates have been secured through the 
courtesy of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wis., of one and one-fifth fare for the round trip. 

Dates for buying tickets, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Dates for returning home, February 27, 28; March 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

DETAILS ABOUT TICKETS, 


Pay full fare coming; take certificate (not receipt) from 
your railroad agent for fare peed register at the offices of 
the association, rooms 45-49 University a on Mason 
street, and present your railroad certificate. hat certifi- 
cate will be certified and re get your return ticket at one- 
fifth the one way fare. membership card will be mailed 
you by.a member of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which please present with the railroad certificate 
at the office of the association. If obliged to buy tickets 
over two different lines of railroad coming to Milwaukee, be 
sure to ask for a certificate from railroad agent for each 
ticket you buy. 

THE MEETING. 


The first session of the annual meeting will open at 2 
p. m. Tuesday, February 26, with an address by President 
W. F. Pierstorff, and close with the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of 
Wisconsin. 

Wednesday, 27th, 10-11 a. m.—Executive session, at the 
close of which some highly interesting papers will be read 
by Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; C. H. Ket- 
ridge, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and L. H. Gris- 
wold, of North Prairié¢, Wis. 

The afternoon sessfon will be devoted to general business, 
reports of committees, election of officers etc. 

A detailed program will be mailed you later. 

Retail dealers who are not members of this association 
are specially invited to attend this annual meeting, and to 
call at the secretary’s desk to register the name of the firm 
represented. . 


THE CENTRAL IOWA ASSOCIATION. 


The date and site of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association have been 
fixed definitely. Secretary C. E. Greef designates them 
as February 22 and the Savery house, Des Moines, Iowa, 
respectively. A big attendance is confidently counted on. 








PREPARING FOR THE WHOLESALERS. 


Prrrssura, Pa., Feb. 12.—The wholesale trade of Pitts- 
burg is devoting considerable time and attention to the 
preliminary arrangements for the entertainment of the 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held in this city on March 6 and 7. 
The occasion will be one of unusual interest, even taking 
into mind the splendid entertainment features which have 
accompanied the previous gatherings of this remarkably 
successful ‘association. On Tuesday of this week, at 12 
o’clock, the members of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Pittsburg convened at the Lincoln hotel to 
further plans for the proposed entertainment, and they 
are to have another meeting later in the week to’ perfect 
certain details, and the LUMBERMAN can promise visitors 
to Pittsburg on the dates mentioned a full opportunity 
for conducting an interesting and profitable gathering 


and entertainment features of the highest order imagin- 
able. 

In response to several requests the names of the com- 
mittees in charge are here appended, with slight changes 
from the original: 

Finance committee—J. B. Flint, J. B. Lytle, A. M. Turner, 
Alexander Willson, W. E. Terhune. 

Entertainment committee—J. A. Cheyne, W. W. Collins, 
J. M. Hastings, L. L. Satler, Frank Willson. 

Banquet committee—F. R. Babcock, E. C. Brainerd, John 
H. Lindsay, Frank Pearson, D. L. Gillespie. 

Transportation committee—W. D. Johnston, William G. 
Gordon, W. I. Mitchell, M. V. Tenfel, J. J. Mead. 

Vicegerent Snark W. J. T. Saint, of the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, advises that a concatenation will 
be held on the evening of March 6, for which prepara- 
tions of a character in keeping with the big annual meet- 
ing are said to be under way. 
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THE GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary F. E. Waymer, of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association, has issued a call for the regular meeting 
of that organization, at Macon, Ga., February 26. The 
call is directed and especially appeals toe “everyone who 
manufactures a foot of lumber” within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the association. At the coming meeting 
matters of exceptional importance will be* discussed. 
Members are asked to advise the secretary, at Tifton, 
Ga., if they will attend and to give the names of their 
neighbors that the latter may be invited personally, and 
a large attendance, from present indications, and a thor- 
oughly interesting meeting are expected. 
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ONE LUMBERMAN’S OVERFLOW OF ENERGY. 


One of the advertisements in the current issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has back of it an interesting 
story of the J. 8. Stearns way of doing things. The Ep- 
worth League, the young people’s society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, has grown and flourished in har- 
mony with the great denomination of which it is a 
part. There is an Epworth assembly ground near Lud- 
ington, Mich., which has been a popular summer meet- 
ing place, though its patronage has been rather in excess 
of the accommodations. The Hon. J. 8. Stearns became 
interested in the project. He began last spring by 
building two new cottages. Now he is planning to build 
a big hotel, and what he will do before he gets through 
it would take a good guesser even to imagine. He has 
assumed the hotel privilege for ten years, built a bath 
house to re-enforce the religious services with the clean- 
liness that is next to godliness, has secured four lots upon 
which to erect a 200-foot dormitory and has engaged 
to build ten or a dozen new cottages this year. Robert 
Stearns, the son whose artistic drawings: have embel- 
lished a number of Mr. Stearns’ advertisements in the 
*AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will employ his artistic tal- 
ents in making these improvements, and Mrs. Stearns 
is arranging for the building of a fine summer cottage 
at Epworth, the name of this popular new resort, for 
the use of the Stearns family. All this is outside ‘of 
the lumber business, but a man ought to be broader 
than his business and such a wholesome and beneficial 
diversion as Mr. Stearns has indulged in in this in- 
stance might well be imitated along many desirable 
lines of public weal and social service. 
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CALENDARS AND OTHER REMINDERS. 


The Big Creek Lumber Company, Pollock, La., sends its 
customers and friends a gilt edged vest pocket memorandum 
book, bound in green leather which if not genuine alligator 
would at least fool Mr. ’Gator himself. 

Possibly in anticipation of the big mail that must neces- 
sarily result from handling the character of output manufac- 
tured by the Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., 
that company has distributed to its army of customers a neat 
paper cutter with nickeled blade and ivory handle. ‘The 
handle bears the famous “Y” in a circle everywhere indica- 
tive of the high quality of lumber, lath, shingles and other 
product turned out by the Yawkey company. 

With the compliments of G. S. Briggs & Co., wholesale 
lumbermen of Norfolk, Va., with branch offices at Boston, 
Mass., and New York city, comes a neat memorandum book, 
made additionally valuable by tables for timber and board 
measurement, inspection rules and the official classification of 
yellow pine lumber. The Briggs specialties, besides the 
North Carolina pine for which the firm is famous. are enu- 
merated in the book as yellow pine car sills, railroad ties 
and trolley poles and cypress shingles, besides which it han- 
dies all southern lumber, particularly hardwoods for export. 

A Russia leather binding incloses the handy pocket memo- 
randum book distributed with the compliments of the Central 
& Southern Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, whole- 
saler of lumber with offices at 1022-24 Rose building, that 
city. 

Thompson & Tucker Lumber Compane, yellow pine manu- 
facturers at Willard, Tex., mails its patrons a handsome 
large three-colored halftone calendar. 

The calendar of T. M. Richardson, jr., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is of much the same style, and the peculiar lighting 
and long shadows of sunset are very effectively reproduced. 

The calendar of the Fred W. Upham Lumber Compan 
bears a handsome colored representation of Old Glory, wit 
the accompanying bird of freedom in a beautiful steel en- 
graving. 

Edmund H. Osthaus’ well known painting of two pointer 
dogs and a rail fence is most beautifully reproduced in a 
ealendar mailed by George A. Murray, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Central Coal & Coke Company is mailing its patrons 
a very handsome calendar in colors which bears no title, 
but which might well be called “The Letter,” as that is the 
central point of attention of the old peasant and his wife, 
and one can well imagine that it Is from their son, gone 
to the war, 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Association is mailing new cal- 
endar slips for the handsome leather desk calendar supplied 
last year. 

E. Doddington & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, send out a hand- 
some calendar, not too large, with a beautiful halftone, illus- 
trating yy gee well known lines: 

“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
There are no Arabs, however, and no tents, in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
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NEBRASKANS IN ANNUAL SESSION. 





Retailers Hold Their Eleventh Yearly Convention—Three Sessions with Big Attendance— 
Addresses of Exceptional Importance— Progressive Action and Promising 
Conditions —The Proceedings in Full. 








Omana, Nes., Feb. 13.—The 
eleventh annual session of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion was, as had been anticipated 
by the officers of that body, one of 
the larg¢st attended and most in- 
teresting meetings of this vigorous 
organization of retailers that has 
ever been held. Clear skies, a 
bright sun and an ozonic atmos- 
phere, and the general prosperity 
that has permeated every nook and 
corner of the retail lumber business 
of the state during the past two 
years, all conspired to the flatter- 
ing attendance and the genera] 
good feeling that prevailed, One 
of the marked features of the meet- 
ing was the association enthusiasm 
that dominated the entire mem- 
bership, inspired, no doubt, by the 
splendid growth of the organiza- 
tion during the past year and the 
efficient and harmonious work of 
the officers and directory. It is 
right and proper to state that the 
association is largely indebted for 
its present prosperity to the untir- 
ing efforts of its president, KE. L. Myers, and its peren- 
nial secretary, J. C. Cleland, reinforced at every step 
by the aggressive members of the directory. A net gain 
of eighty-five in the membership, under adverse legis- 
lative conditions, speaks volumes for the energy that 
has characterized the efforts of the officia's in that direc- 
tion. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

The members gathered at Creighton hall, corner of Fif- 
teenth and Harney strects, early Wednesday afternoon, 
the spacious room being well filled, and were called to 
order by President Myers at 2:15 o’clock. 

Preliminary to reading the minutes of the Jast annual 
meeting President Myers said he had been requested by 
Mr. Judd, chairman of the excursion committee, to an- 
nounce that the proposed trip had been abandoned, and 
that those who had paid their fare would have it re- 
funded, 

On motion of Mr. Krotter the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting was dispensed with. 

Mr. Ayers moved that the minutes as published be 
approved, which was carried. 

President Myers read his annual address, as follows: 


President Meyers’ Address. 


To the Members of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion—Gentlemen: For the first time I have the honor of 
addressing the members of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers 
Association as their president, at this their eleventh annual 
convention, a lumberman’s convention called each year for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of the retail lumber 
dealers of our great state. And, while words are inadequate 
to express my sincere appreciation of the fact that through 
your kindness I was selected as your president at the last 
annual meeting, in my humble way I wish to thank you one 
and all from the bottom of my heart for having the honor 
to preside today over this distinguished assemblage of the 
foremost business men of Nebraska, the retail lumber dealers. 
On behalf of the board of directors and myself I bid you all 
a most hearty welcome. 

In bidding: you welcome to this convention, I do so with 
a knowledge of the responsibility which rests upon us all. 
We have a duty to perform, and it will devolve upon us 
whether we shall take an active part in the performance of 
our duty or whether we shall be derelict in the very thing 
which collectively connects us ip a business, financial and 
moral way. I invite free discussion from one and all during 
this convention upon any subject which may in any way 
advance the interest of our association. We have met for 
that purpose. ‘Those of you who are new members want to 
find out what our association is doing, what is has accom- 
plished in the past and its purposes in the future, and the 
minor details in all branches I hope will be freely aired, as 
we have nothing to conceal. We have united for the pur- 
pose of advancing our own individual interests, to ask for 
nothing outside of the honest confines of a legitimate lum- 
ber business for protection from the dishonest manufacturers 
of lumber, who before this association was formed pounced 
down like birds of prey upon the small retail dealers and 
robbed them of the difference in price between grades of 
lumber quoted and furnished; and if a protest was entered 
they had them rated in the lumbermen’s commercial rating 
agency as dishonest, and between the manufacturers and the 
agency the poor lumber dealers were between the devil and 
the deep sea. Through collections sent to attorneys they 
were forced to disgorge and pay these dishonest, scalping, 
thieving manufacturers and jobbers from $40 to $60 a car 
more than they should, and I do not doubt but what there 
are at least fifty members in this hall today who have been 
victimized in this manner time and time again. 

As you listen to what I am saying, you ask how are we 
being protected now from such outrages. In answer, I will 
say as our organization becomes stronger, manufacturers 
who have hitherto been aggressive in their practice of 
robbing the dealers through the lumber rating agencies, as 
complaints are entered with the board of directors and 
talked about openly in annual convention, will cease their 
nefarious work through fear of losing trade and the small 
reputation they have. During this meeting I invite free 
discussion from members who have been victimized in this 
manner, and shall ask the secretary to record the names of 
firms who have been dishonest in their dealings with the 
retail dealers. To be sure, we have white and yellow pine 


grading rules, but this does not signify, if after complaint 
has been made and an inspector sent to inspect the com- 
plaint, if he stands in with the manufacturer and makes an 
adverse report to the one sent in, we still are at the mercy 
of the manufacturer and rating agency. As I stated before, 


by openly airing our complaints through the board and in 
open convention, we are more likely to obtain the results 
that we hope to accomplish by solidifying an organization 
that will command the respect and fear of honest and dis- 
honest wholesalers. We have a right to organize for our 
own protection, as much good comes through an organiza- 
tion founded and conducted upon rules of right and justice. 

Labor organizations are becoming a power in this great 
country of ours. Its members are enrolled for the same 
purpose of protection and principle that we are united 
for, and those of you who have followed the history of 
labor organizations must admit of their wonderful accom- 
plishments by way of gaining recognition, being protected 
and greatly respected and coming out victorious where they 
are in the right. But to accomplish all this a great amount 
of hard work had to be done, and the old saying, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’’ was put to a test. 
One after another put their armor on until at last a great 
army was at work and victory was theirs. Brother lum- 
bermen, if we are to be rewarded in our grand undertaking, 
we must do as others have done and ask ourselves the 
question, “Are we doing our best to add to the membership 
roll?’ To some I will say, you are, and a great amount of 
good has been derived through your efforts. In the last 
year the association has madg rapid advancement and we 
all know it could only come through hard work and uniting 
where we could, and if a hustling solicitor was put on the 
road [ believe every dealer in the state would become a 
member inside of the next twelve months. I cannot conceive 
of any reason why any legitimate dealer should refuse to 
become a member of our association, unless for the reason 
that he does not understand its objects, does not investi- 
gate and will not awaken until some fine summer morning 
he goes down to his business whistling the tune ‘‘America,” 
and saying to himself, ‘The birds never sang any sweeter, 
times are good and with a continuance of trade such as I 
have been having for the last three seasons, Mary and I 
will clear the mortgage from the home we came so near 
losing through the years of panic we passed through.” And 
after passing over the side track he will stop thunderstruck, 
as he beholds Jones unloading a car of lumber shipped by 
one of the lumber poachers who quoted him a price on No. 
1 and shipped a No. 2 and No, 8 grade. But Jones, to hide 
his grief, tells all his neighbors that it was the finest lot 
of lumber he ever bought, and the legitimate dealer then 
awakes to his lost sense of duty, but too late; the damage 
is done; he is up against the real thing. He rushes into 
the office, grabs up a check book, writes out a check for 
$5 in favor of the secretary of the association, with the 
note: “I wish to become a member,” mails it to him and 
then shuts himself up in his private room and in soliloquy 
mutters something like this: ‘‘Why have I not seen the 
importance of joining the association before? I certainly 
could have added strength to the organization, and possi- 
bly been spared the humiliation of witnessing the unloading 
of that car of stuff Jones got from the farmer’s friend, that 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, the poacher.” 

Lumber dealers, much good cannot be accomplished with- 
out hard work. The board of directors cannot do it all, 
and individual members should lend their influence wherever 
it will be beneficial. The present board of directors has been 
untiring in its efforts to adjust all matters of minor or 
greater importance to the satisfaction of all parties. We 
have not had smooth sailing at all times, but feel as serv- 
ants of the association that we have tried to do and not 
shirk our duty. We have neither courted nor favored the 
friendship of any wholesaler. We have at all times tried 
to do our elected duty and work with no other aim in view 
than that of advancing the interests of the association. If 
we have not met the requirements, we expect your censure; 
if we have satisfied you, we feel we have contributed in a 
small measure the duty we owe the association. Our sec- 
retary has been on the alert and has not slept on duty, ever 
mindful of the great responsibility attached to his office. 

This meeting promises to be the most important since our 
organization. We have more dealers with us who are mem- 
bers than ever before, new business on different lines to be 
discussed, new problems to be met, amendments to our by- 
laws proposed of vital importance to the life of the associa- 
tion, and I recommend that action be taken and some plan 
adopted at this meeting to increase our membership. ‘The 
expense incurred by soliciting membership by personal visi- 
tation I know will be considerable, but as I stated before, I 
sincerely believe every dealer in the state would become 
a member if the aims and purposes of our association could 
be fully explained and a hustling solicitor put on the road. 
My reason for presuming this is that we have made a net 
gain of over eighty members since the last annual meeting, 
chiefly from correspondence, and you can judge for yourself 
the difference between a written and personal solicitation. 

In speaking of the existing friendly business relations 
between the state jobber and retailer, 1 am pleased to state 
that through the efforts of the members of the association 
more lumber is being purchased direct from the state job- 
bers than ever before, and less complaint from infringe- 
ments from state poachers, and I would recommend that 
this practice be continued and as much material purchased 
as possible from state jobbers, as we could more easily 
adjust any difference that might arise from buying lumber, 
practically speaking, at home. 

Gentlemen, it has been my privilege to preside over the 
conscientious and careful deliberations of your board of 
directors for the last year, and only words of praise can be 
voiced from me regarding the careful, trusty and pains- 
taking manner in which they have attended to your busi- 
ness at all times. In retiring from office, I bespeak for my 
successor the common courtesy and cordial support accorded 
me during my incumbency as your presiding officer, while in 
discharge of my official duty. 

In conclusion, allow me to extend to you the hope that 
profit in business and a contented mind will follow you to 
the end of time, and may the discomforts of life in the past 
be sweetened by the realization of pleasure in the future, 
and may the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association eal 
and thrive until our present struggling efforts will be richly 
rewarded, and in the end may there be a reunited family 
of lumber dealers, not only state, but national, working 
together for no other purpose than that of advancing the 
interests of legitimate business men in search of justice. 

Lumber dealers, judging from the hospitable manner we 
have been received and our wants looked after by our ever- 
courteous Omaha friends, I feel confident our stay in the 
city will be full of life and pleasure, and that pleasure and 
business must go hand in hand to meet the requirements of 
a successful life I hope and pray you may each receive a 
rounded measure and always remember that ‘The gods help 
those who help themselves.” 

Thanking you for your patience and kindly attention in 
listening to my remarks—as I have not had time to commit 
a suitable address, such as you are entitled to, owing to the 
fact that I have but recently recovered from sickness—and 
hoping you may pardon me, I thank you one and all and 
with best wishes. 

Gentlemen, I await your pleasure. 


At its close the address was warmly applauded. 








Secretary Cleland then read his annual report, as fol- 
lows: 


Secretary Cleland’s Address. 


To the Officers and Members of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—Gentlemen: We meet today for the 
eleventh time as an association of lumbermen. ‘Ten yearg 
have passed since the lumber dealers of the state con- 
ceived the idea that their interests would be advanced by 
mutual co-operation. This does not mean co-operating in a 
financial way, but in a business way; that is, doing business 
on the plan that will be most conducive to the interests of 
those engaged in the business. This move was simply in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. The trend in late 
years has been not to consider a competitor an enemy, but 
to recognize that the methods adopted by one, if successful, 
will naturally be beneficial to another. ‘The period had 
gone by when large profits could be realized in the ordinary 
branches of trade, particularly in the lumber trade, and jt 
was found that in order to secure even a reasonable share 
fi success the minute details had to be carefully looked 
after. 

We all remember and it is not so long ago either, when 
a lumber dealer would have been considered foolishly extray- 
agant who would have built a roof over his stock of com- 
mon stuff, a shed large enough to hold a few wagon loads 
of finish being all that was considered necessary. Later 
years, however, have demonstrated the fact that the wast- 
age incident to exposure to the weather had to be pro- 
vided against, in order that the balance might be on the 
right side at the end of the year. This is only one of the 
many revolutions that have taken place in the last few 
years in the lumber business, and is mentioned at this time 
solely for the purpose of illustrating that the crude methods 
of a few years ago, which were reasonably successful, are 
now abandoned, and the science of business more carefully 
studied. In other words, the Jumber business is neces- 
sarily being done on a higher plane, and this higher plane 
has been reached, not by adopting the advanced ideas of a 
single dealer but by observing and uniting all ideas of 
value to the trade. ‘This I think will explain in a measure 
at least the necessity for such an organization. ‘To this 
you may add, if you please, the work of establishing a plat- 
form broad enough for the manufacturer, the wholesaler 
and the retailer to stand on, and you have a good and suf- 
ficient reason for the existence of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

In this report I scarcely need speak of the general pros- 
perity that prevails throughout the country, including Ne- 
braska. That these conditions exist in the lumber trade 
as well as in other branches will not, I think, be doubted. 
With the exception of a small portion of the state where 
drouth injured the crops, these conditions generally pre- 
vail. The information that I have been able to obtain 
has been of a very satisfactory character. Quite a number 
of new yards have been established during the year. I 
think there are a larger number of yards in Nebraska at 
the present time than at any period in the history of the 
state. This naturally makes active competition and caiis 
for conservative business methods. 

So far as I have been able to learn, friendly relations as 
a rule exist between the retail dealers generally. In a few 
localities differences have arisen, such as are incident to 
any line of business. I think generally speaking the deal- 
ers have been anxious to prevent any misunderstanding that 
would lead to a destrucion of legitimate profits. I have 
visited several localities during the past year, consulting 
dealers regarding trade and association matters. It was 
understood at the last annual meeting that a great deal of 
missionary work, as it was called, would be done through- 
out the state. This plan was not followed out as intended, 
owing to the fact that a great deal of adverse criticism has 
been indulged in regarding associations generally. ‘There 
seems to be a determination on the part of many to mis- 
construe the motives that actuate an organization of this 
kind. ‘This has been particularly true during the past year. 
All organizations have felt its effect. The anti-trust agi- 
tation is responsible to a great extent for any feeling that 
may exist against associations. Such agitators seem to 
forget that this is simply a voluntary association, not 
organized for the purpose of accumulating or holding prop- 
erty, regulating or fixing prices, or in any way interfering 
with legitimate competition. For these reasons the mis- 
sionary work contemplated has not been prosecuted as vig- 
orously as was intended. 

The board of directors adopted a rule early last year, 
establishing regular bi-monthly meetings. These meetings 
have since been held in compliance with said rule. It was 
thought that by establishing regular meetings the members 
generally would be advised at all times when such meetings 
would be held, and thus be enabled to meet with the board 
if they so desired. A few have availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered. Notices of these meetings have 
been published from time to time in the monthly bulletins. 

Monthly bulletins have been sent out from the secretary's 
office in accordance with our laws, except one issue. At 
that time the printed proceedings of the last convention, with 
the membership list corrected to date of issue, took the 
place of the bulletin. The president has availed himself of 
ng gga of communicating with the members from time 
o time, 

I am pleased to report a very gratifying state of affairs 
so far as membership is concerned. t no time in the 
history of the association has the increase been so great 
as during the past year. More than one hundred members 
have been added to the list, with a comparatively small 
loss. The loss, which will not exceed fifteen, is mostly 
from sale or change of business; a few, however, having 
been suspended. This would indicate that lumber dealers 
are becoming more familiar with the value of the asgocia- 
tion. I have repeatedly stated in former reports that I 
believed the lack of support on the part of many dealers 
was due to their failure to fully understand its aims and 
purposes. This is being overcome to a great extent. 

I reported a year ago that a special effort had been made 
by the officers of the association to bring about proper 
reciprocal relations between the retail members and thie 
wholesalers doing business in the state, as they were in easy 
reach of the consumers and were often asked by them to 
make prices direct to them. It was held that so long as 
the wholesalers in the state were | ge = the retailers, 
they in turn should be compensated in a business way, 80 
far as was consistent. It was believed at that time that 
much good had been accomplished. So far as I am able to 
learn, reasonably satisfactory relations are still maintained. 

But few complaints have been filed during the year, on 
account of infringements of our rules. Several have been 
settled without action by the board of directors, and a num- 
ber have been adjudicated by the board, and one is still 
pending. We again congratulate the association upon the 
lessened number of claims filed each year. That fact alone 
establishes beyond a doubt the value of the association. 

In accordance with authority vested by our laws, the 
board of directors selected Omaha as the place in which to 
hold the annual meeting, the 13th and 14th of February 
being the dates fixed. The usual notices were sent out in 
due time, and additional notice was given in the January 
bulletin. 

The semi-annual meetings of the Retail Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Association have not been attended by your secre- 
tary. The membership of this association has been kept 
up in that organization. I have consulted from time to 
time with the board of directors regarding the matter, and 
while we are not assisting at the present time it is pos- 
sible that in’ the future it may be to the interest of this 
association to take a more active interest in the work that 
is being done by that body. ‘Their effort is to cover a line 
of work that is not covered by state associations. 

The usual rate-of one and one-third fare has been secured 
for this convention on all railroads in the state on the cer- 
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In order to get the full benefits the require- 
ments must be strictly fulfilled. 

The publication of the proceedings of the annual convegn- 
tions has proven very satisfactory, and has been done at 


tificate plan. 


very little expense to the association. Following the cus- 
tom, the proceedings of the last meeting were published in 
pamphlet form, and have been of value to the members. it 
will be for the board of directors to determine whether this 
practice will be continued. 

The following is a list of the members of the board of 
directors, together with the year in which the term expires, 


the date of said expiration being at the annual meeting 
held in the year given: 

0; OO: Segder, CO Net. oes. Term expires 1901. 

A. Powell, St. Edwards........ Term expires 1901. 

T U. Whiffen, DeWht........ Term expires 1902. 


lL. D. Sherwood, North Bend...Term expires 19062. 
«. EF. Iddings, North Platte. .Term expires 1903. 
D. T. Cornell, Holdrege........ Term expires 1903. 

A much larger amount of work has been done by the 
secretary during the past year than formerly. Particularly 
has this been true within the past few months. The duties 
of the board of directors have been arduous and each 
member has willingly sacrificed his time in the interests 
of the association and has done so unselfishly. 

I desire to take this opportunity to publicly thank the 
officers and members of the board for the assistance they 
have rendered me during the past year in the perform- 
ance of my duties and for the many courtesies shown me. 


Financial Matters. 


The financial report of the secretary was as follows: 


Amount received for dues..........seeeees $1,617 
Amount received for fees.........+.05000> 20 
Amoupt received for advertising........... 122 

eS a coals we th Ee a Ge eC eae wee $1,759 


The secretary gave the following as the financial con- 
dition of the association: 


Balance on hand last report............ $1,163.80 
Amount received the past year.......... 1,759.00 


Total 
Paid out as per vouchers attached....... 


Sena Biren etis $1,093.95 

Treasurer Fried reported the amounts received and 
paid out as stated by the secietary, together with the 
balance as above given. 

On motion the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were referred to the auditing committee. 

The newspaper men present volunteered to secure the 
names of those in attendance, and a recess of five minutes 
was given to enable them to do so. By the use of cards 
prepared by Secretary Cleland, the names and addresses 
of all present were quickly gathered and were as follows: 


Nt AOE Oe ee $2,922.80 
1,828.85 


Balance in treasury 


8S. M. Scarborough, Dunbar. 

J. W. Kerns, J, W. Kerns, Auburn. 

T. W. Engles, T. W. Engles, 8S. Auburn, 

bk. W. Lawson, Hays & Lawson, Stella. 

A. M. Engles, A. M. Engles, Auburn. 

W. J. Foye, George A. Hoagland, Omaha. 

(. A. Galloway, C. A. Galloway, Holdrege. 

A. Kremer, A. Kremer & Co., Alexandria. 

R. 8S. Hall, Long Pine Lumber & Coal Co., Long Vine. 

H. I. Converse, Hl. I. Converse & Co,, Shickley. 

A. L. Snow, Consolidated Fuel Co, fremont. 

J. A. Elliott, Consolidated Fuel Co., Fremont. 

H. Sutherland, H. Sutherland, Holyoke, Col. 

T. L. Carroll, T. L. Carroll, Gothenburg. 

Dean W. Fay, The Chicago Lumber Co., Malmox. 

H. F. Blunk, Mgr., The Chicago Lumber Co., Weston. 

W. L. Minor, A. J. Minor & Sons, Nelson. 

J. C. Cleland, Fremont. 

i. L. Myers, E. L. Myers, Newport. 

L. E. Fuller, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Met L. Saley, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Platt B. Walker, jr., Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

T. D., Dakin, C. W. Hull Co., Omaha. 

Isaac Hird, Isaac Hird, Manilta, lowa. 

8S. I. Moore, Moore & Hunsaker, Stromsburg. 

Alexander Scott, Blue River Lumber Co., Stromsburg. 

Alfred Bennett, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Frank D. Field, Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co., Omaha. 

M. B. Edleman, Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Henry Hunker, H. Hunker & Bro., West Point. 

U. S. Hall, U. 8. Hall, Bladen. 

- W. J. Whitten, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, Ind. 

er. 

Clyde V. Lum, George Lum, Verdon. 

N. P. Hassett, W. H. Hassett, Tecumseh. 

A. H. Weit, Badge Lumber Co., Lincoln. 

EK. G. Fahnestock, Retail Lumberman’s Insurance Associa 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

8. T. Thompson, Marshall & Thompson, Benkelmen, 

W. F. Wood, W. F. Wood, Haigler. 

P. R. Cook, M. A. Desbrow & Co., Omaha. 

Charles R. Lehrack, The Farmers’ Lumber Co., Cook. 

M. H. Lum, M. H. Lum & Co., Steinover. 

Conrad Schneider, Snyder. 

8. Emley, Emley Bros. & Frow, Wisner. 

A. Becher, Balster & Becher, Wisner. 

F. W, Bodie, C. N, Dietz Lumber Co., York. 

Neil Duncan, Neil Dunean, Pawnee City. 

Lew Wentworth, Lew Wentworth, Omaha. 

8S. K. Ingham, Tobias Lumber Co., Tobias. 

F. M. Spalding, F. M. Spalding, Lincoln. 

J. B. Adams, Crowell Lumber & Grain Co., Blair. 

H. H. Claiborne, Bee, Omaha. 

J. W. Taylor, Greenleaf-Bakér Grain Co., Sprague. 

Me’ G. Atkinson, Central Coal & Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
F. Richards, Central Coal & Coke Co., Omaha. 
Charles H Leib, Red Star Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. G. Hyer, H. F. Cady Lumber Co., Lincoln. 

W. (, Barnes, Missouri Pacific Railway Co., Omaha. 
C. M. Kineaide, William Buchanan, Lincoln. 

J. B. Thompson, Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Albert Wallerstein, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 
- P. Lansing, Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 

Lincoln, 

W. W. Cleveland, Lincoln. 

R. L. Andres, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

R. KB. Rogers, McGillis & Gibbs, Lincoln. 

8. 8. Sears. S. S. Sears, Hyannis. 

Sumner J. Rice, S. J. Rice & Co., Harvard. 

-_E. Montgomery, Frees & Montgomery, Edgar. 

J. R. Kime, Levi Kime & Son, Unadilla. 

G. W. Bechtelheimer, Oliver & Bechtéelheimer, Juniata. 

P. D. Corell, Corell Bros., Plainview. 

. BE. Page, W, E. Page, Syracuse. 

George W. Green, George W. Green, Bloomington. 

Thomas Simnek, Prague. 

EB. EK. Hall, Syracuse Lumber Company, Syracuse. 

2. J. Tucker, Howe Lumber Company, Howe. 

T, H. Francis, Freeman Lumber Company, ‘Lincoln. 

- F. Brown, Brown Lumber Company, Greeley. 

Fr W. Cameron, W. W. Cameron, Chester. 3 

be D. Fuller, Fuller & Son, Fullerton 7 
- J, Melton, M, J, Melton, Panama. 





T. F. Mahoney, T. I’, Mahoney, Greeley. 

J. C. Newcomb, Whitten & Newcomb, Friend. 

Homer W. Gray, J. M. Gray, Sutton. 

C. F. Tidball, Sutton Lumber Company, Sutton. 

George S. Ward, George S. Ward & Co., Clay Center. 

J. T. Gresly, Urn, Carlisle & Co., Atchinson, Kan. 

John A. Craven, John A. Craven & Bro., Exeter. 

A. F. Diels, Diels Bros., Scribner. 

G. C. Allensworth, Fullerton Lumber Company, Canon, Ia. 

J. FF, Dietz, C, N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

A. P. Whitmore, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

W. W. Carmichael, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

John H, von Steen, John H. von Steen, Beatrice. 

B. F. Keenan, C. W. Hull & Co., Omaha. 

John Gellatly, Fairbury. 

M. B. Copeland, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha. 

J. M. Crawford, Crawford Lumber Co., Fairmount. 

J. H. Hatcher, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Lou's, Mo. 

F. L. Hutchins. Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa. 

J. D. Briggs, Diller. 

Paul Bartlett, Curtis & Bartlett, Lincoln. 

C. A. Kohimeier, Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha. 

A. Ferris, Elm Creek. 

G. W. eapctee. Bennett. 

S. B. Moffitt, Dorchester. 

S. R. McLeran, Ashland. 
— Cc. Eger, Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Co., St. Josoph, 
SLO. 

RB. C. Beckman, Standard Paint Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Lammers, Hartington. 
oer Bordwell, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Nebraska 
‘ity. 
J. A, Sive, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Brock, 

Alexander Johnson, Cross & Johnson, Ragan. 

fh. 8. Clarke, E. 8S. Clarke & Co., Gretna. 

George W. Little, Little Lumber Co., Lyons. 

Hl. D. Heiges, H. D. Heiges, Springview. 

J. J. Bonekemper, Whitebreast Coal & Lime Co., Lincoln. 

EF. C. Houston, One Horse Lumber Yard, Tekamah. 

tugene Hunter, Eugene Hunter, Riverton. 

William Fried, Nye, Schneider Co., Fremont. 

A. J, Minor, A. J. Minor & Sons, Nelson. 

W. L. Minor, A. J. Minor & Sons, Nelson. 

H. H. Mohr, H. H. Mohr, Pierce. 

L. E. Dewey, Frees & Montgomery, Ong. 

John E. McBurney, John E. McBurney, Bassett. 

BE. R. Bee, Perry & Bee, Fairbury. 

M. L. Fries, M. L. Fries Lumber Co., Arcadia. 

G. W. Lightner. G. W. Lightner, Lynch. 

8S. D. Ayres, 8. D. Ayres, Central City. 

A. V. Perry, Perry & Bee, Cambridge. 

A. A, Tanner, Philpot & Tanner, Humboldt. 

I’. M. McGee, A. Powell & Co., St. Edwards. 

A. Powell, A. Powell & Co., St. Edwards. 

W. H. Buck, W. H. Buck, Gibbon. 

Bird Critchfield, Union Lumber & Grain Co., Elmwood. 

E. T. Tool, Wolf & Tool, Murdock. 

H. C. Larsen, Foster & Smith Lumber Co., Ceres’o. 

M. A. Phelps, D. R. Phelps, Wahoo. 

T. V. Whiffen, T. V. Whiffen, DeWitt. 

EK. IF. Peck, Mgr. Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Cedar 
Bluffs. 

S. Guy McMaster, H. C. McMaster & Co., Franklin. 

W. W. Birge, W. W. Birge, North Platte. 

J. H. Johnson, Johnson & Noorlin, Holdrege. 

W. E. Kent, Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., Platte Cen- 
ter. 

Hf. F. Cady, HW. F. Cady Lumber Company, Omaha. 

A. Barnett, A. Barnett Lumber Company, McCook. 

J. H. Cooley. Kenesaw Lumber Company, Kenesaw. 

A. EK. Hart, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, Lincoln. 

TP. M. Green, P. M. Green. Aurora. 

M. J. Wilcox, Central Coal & Coke Company, Grand Island. 

M. B. Holland, Orleans. 

Nathan Chace, Horton & Chace, Stanton. 

Frank M. Osterhaut, Osterhaut & Becker, David City. 

C. L, Chaffee. C. L. Chaffee, Omaha. 

J. L. Baker, Baker Plaster Co., Omaha. 

J. L. Baker, J. L. Baker, Beemer. 

R. S. Proudfit, R. 8. Proudfit, Guide Rock. 

W. G. Bullard, W. G. Bullard & Co., McCook. 

W. C. Moore, W. C. Moore, Ohiowa. 

I. G. Chapin, Searle & Chapin, Lincoln. 

J. W. Holmquist, Holmquist Grain & Lumber Co., Oakland. 

Hans Hansen, Hansen Lumber Company, Hastings. 

C, F. Iddings. C. F. Iddings, North Platte. 

Peter Mangold, Bennington. 

G. T. Field, North Platte. 

C, C. Maryott. A. L. Maryott & Sons. Pender. 

T. F. Birmingham, Galena Lumber Company, O'Neill. 

Peter Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. Lincoln. 

anaemia Stevenson, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, Lin- 
coln. 

G. A, Aspegren, Aspegren & Stroud, Saronville. 

Ik. G. Hempton, Hempton Lumber Company, Omaha. 

Ilarry LB. Huston, Bradford-Kinsler Company, South 
Omaha, 

John Goldenstein, Glenville. 

Kk. P. Sweeley. M. A. Disbrow & Co.. Omaha. 

Maynard C. Cole, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha. 

C, M. Linn, Tecumseh. 

A. G. Mucke, St. Louis Ref. & Wotden Gutter Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles KE. Shrader, Berlin. 

H. KE. Spencer. Spencer, Lewis & Co., Fairfield. 

D. C. Bradford, Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Company, South 
Omaha. 

F. Colpetzer, Chicago Lumber Company, Omaha. 

Manley Liggett. Hamburg. Iowa. 

J. BE. Cooley, J. BE. Cooley Company, Bellegrade. 

William Rotter, William Rotter & Son, Essex, Iowa. 

R. 8. Trumbull. Cross & Johnston, Minden. 
). G. West, BE. G. West. Gothenberg. 
R. M. Trumbull, Mgr. Cross & Johnston, Hildreth. 
J. C. Mahan, J. C. Mahan. Malcolm. 

PD. F. Cornell, D. F. Cornell & Co.. Holdrege. 

F. C. Krotter. F. C. Krotter & Co., Palisade. 

M. D. Kern, M. D. Kern, Greenwood. 

Oo. V. Snyder, O. V. Snyder & Co., O'Neill. 

William Krotter, William Krotter & Co., Stuart. 

W. L. Phillip, W. L. Phillip. Ord. 

John 8S. Adams, Genoa Lumber Company, Genoa. 

I’, B. Seavey, Bissell & Seavey. Walbach. 

Charles L. Brannen, T. F. Mahoney. Greeley. 

J. T. Ballard, Adams & Kelly Company. 

J. C. Barclay, J. C. Barclay Lumber Company, Council 
Bluffs. 

Louis Mittlestadt, Norfolk. 

FE. lL. Platner, H. F. Cady Lumber Company, Omaha. 

J. D. Brewer, J. D. Brewer, Albion. 

George W. Baldwin. George W. Raldwin, Crete. 

W. PD. Crum, Crum & Binger, Wilber. 

Cc. W. Wood, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

(. N. Dietz, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

PD. W. Dunn, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha. 

Hugh Hughes. Hueh Hughes, Columbus. 

George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha. 

J. 8. White, H. F. Cady Lumber Company, Omaha. 

R. Koehler, A. Koehler Company. Genoa. 

J. A. Miller, Consolidated Fuel Company, Fremont. 

A. B. Outhouse, Keystone Lumber Company, Loup City. 


Mr. Saley’s Paper. 


Met L. Saley, the retail lumber philosopher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Was introduced to the audience 
and read a paper, as follows: 


Cheapness a Bar to Association Success, 


All of us sooner or later learn that that which is of value 
costs money, It may cost us time, it may cost us labor, but 


— 
a4 








time and labor are money. He who expects something. for 
nothing and tries to get it fails in his purpose and gets the 
nothing. Nothing for nothing, something for something is 
a principle in the economy of nature and 8, principe that 
asserts itself in all our dealings with the world. 

I am aware that I am not talking to a cheap crowd here 
today. In nearly every community when it comes to liberal- 
ity lumbermen more than hold their own. I care not where 
it is, in public spiritedness the lumberman is not found in 
the rear of his fellow tradesmen. The character of the trade 
of a man affects the character of that man. He who deals 
in a large way, who makes his dollars by the 10, 25, 50, 100 
at a time is more liberal in his dealings with others than 
is he who makes his money selling spools of thread and 
papers of pins. The two classes could not help this charac- 
teristic if they would, for it is a law of human nature. It 
is a law akin-to that law on which was founded the old 
saying, “Easy comes, easy goes.” 

There are exceptions, however, to all rules, and a class of 
reasoners have gone so far as to say that the exceptions 
prove the rules. When it comes to association management 
the exception in our case crops out. In this matter of pro- 
tecting our business it does seem to me that we come very 
near wanting something for nothing. I was once in an asso- 
ciation meeting where it was proposed to advance the yearly 
dues $2 and there came near being a mutiny. Members who 
had never spoken in meeting before jumped to their feet, 
found their tongues and strenuously objected. “What do we 
want more money for?’ they asked. Within two weeks I 
was in the office of a yard man when a solicitor for a church 
fund called and the lumberman subscribed. After the solic- 
itor had gone the yard man remarked, ““That man’s church 
has several rich members, and if I regarded church work 
of the importance they seem to I would give $100.” That 
retail dealer is a good association man. For half an hour 
he talked of the importance of association work, and during 
that talk expressed the opinion that the yearly dues of his 
association, which are $5, are too high. He thought the 
association would get along as well if they were less. 
asked him if there was any wool around that he could chew 
and make his stories hang together. 

If we pay a small sum for a suit of clothes don’t we know 
we will get shoddy? Do we expect to run our public schools 
effectually on a few hundred dollars a year? Do we ask our 
physician to expend his time and skill on the sick of our 
family for the merest pittance? Do we think we can insure 
our stock of lumber for practically nothing? Not one of us. 
Different propositions, you may say. Yes, I. know it; still 
they are propositions which when compared with the plain 
fact that we are aiming to save our trade from ruin by 
paying $5 or less every twelve months should at least set us 
thinking. I recently attended the convention of an assocla- 
tion that has nearly $4,000 in the treasury. Admirable con- 
dition of affairs? No. I said to a director of that associa- 
tion that if that money was put where it would do the most 
good many a poacher would be made tired. 

Last week on the train I met a man who jis in another 
line of trade and we fell to talking about protective associa- 
tions. I told him I was attending conventions here and 
there, and among other questions he asked what the yearly 
dues in these retail associations are. I told him that the 
highest was a V, and I judged from the look that came on 
his face that he thought we lumbermen are small potatoes. 
I explained to him that it was a rut that we had got into, 
that the original associations pitched the price low and like 
good sheep we were following. He said he paid $50 and 
considered it cheap at that. 

I do not know whether your secretary meets with the 
secretaries’ association or not, but if he does not in my 
opinion his way should be made clear to do so. If he does 
meet with the other secretaries he probably knows some of 
the later day methods of association management—methods 
which cost money and which do the work. If every member 
of our associations would pay $25 a year and that money 
were expended in the right directions the number of our 
trade troubles would be materially lessened. But at the 
very audacity of such a proposition a thousand hands would 
be thrown high in air. Couldn’t afford it, they would say. 
In my rounds of the yards of the country it is told me that 
So-and-So shipped in a bill there. It is a story that I hear 
nearly every day of my life—certainly every week—and I 
want to ask you one and all if you can afford that? “How 
much money would you have made on that bill if you had 
furnished it?’ I asked a yard man who was telling me his 
tale of woe. “Seventy-five dollars,” was the reply. “And 
how many similar bills have been shipped into your territory 
the past year?” “Six!” Six times $75, by my figures, is 
$450, and I feel confident that the men who shipped the 
majority of those bills can be made to keep out of that terri- 
tory. The dealers in that town had to stand that, and they 
expect to protect themselves from this raid on their business 
by paying an amount yearly that they make on 1,500 feet of 
dimension ! 

The evil of these shipments which come into your territory 
is accumulative. Mr. Contractor, No. 2, says that if Mr. 
Contractor, No. 1, can make money buying his lumber away 
from home he can also do it. Mr. Farmer, No. 2, catches the 
disease from Mr. Farmer, No. 1. In grades, and not infre- 
auently in prices, they get it under the fifth rib, but many of 
them do not know enough to know it. Speaking ironically, 
the average farmer is a great judge of lumber. A board 
and when you say that you have run the gamut of his 
knowledge. And the carpenter, if he has it in for you, will 
do his best to make that farmer think that a mighty poor 
board is a mighty good one. I have seen carpenters whom 
I thought were as vindictive as a rattlesnake is when it is 
kicked. You can not effectually begin at this end of the line 
to do the protecting act. You must begin at.the other end 
of the line—the selling end. 

There are two classes of poachers 
work openly, and those who do not. 
find the man who floats the poacher flag. He is a hard citl- 
zen to deal with and may bother us to the end. The others— 
those who work in the dark because their ways are evil: 
who want to be regarded as friends of the associations yet 
who do not adhere to the requirements of the associations > 
who try to cover their tracks, make shipments to consumers 
and then deny it-—-these men can be reached, but it takes 
money to do it. 

I broached this question of higher dues to a member of 
an association. “What.” said he, “doesn't our secretary 
get salary enough?’ ‘The question of a secretary's salary 
is not involved in the proposition. The point is here: We 
want enough money to prosecute our work successfully. We 
want to make a play that will win. 

I trust you will not think these remarks are made in a 
dictatorial spirit. Though my stay with you must be brief, 
for I am due at the Illinois state convention, in Chicago. 
tomorrow. I came for the pleasure of meeting with you 
again, and make these suggestions as the result of observa- 
tions which have been somewhat extended. 


On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Saley 
for his able paper, which was adopted by a rising vote. 


those who do their 
We know where ‘« 


Committees Appointed. 
The chair appointed the following committee on reso- 
lutions: 
William Krotter, Stnast. 


A. Barrett. MeCook. 
Cc. L. Chaffee, Omaha. 


The following were appointed on the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws: 


G. W. Baldwin. Crete. 

teorge T. Field, North Platte. 

A. H, Wier, Lincoln, P 

The above gentlemen were, on motion. appointed as a 
standing committee on constitution and by-laws. 
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An auditing committee was elected by the convention, 
as follows: 

Cc. H. Wallrath, North Bend. 

H. H. Mohr, Pierce. 

A. A. Tanner, Humboldt. 

Mr. Krotter moved that H. H. Judd, of Rising City, 
be appointed a committee to see about making arrange- 
ments for an excursion at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Cleland suggested that the committee be composed 
of three instead of one, and the motion as amended was 
adopted, Mr. Judd having the privilege of choosing the 
other members of the committee, 

A few complaints were heard of sales of lumber made 
by bridge supply companies in the territory of a number 
of retail dealers, and ways and means were suggested to 
see if something could not be devised to put a stop to 
them. 

Mr. Johnson, of Holdrege, made the star hit of the day 
in a speech on the poacher question, in which he covered 
the subject from start to finish. 

Mr. McBirney moved that the whole question be re- 
ferred to the committee on constitution and by-laws, with 
the request that it report tomorrow. Carried. 

After considerable desultory discussion the convention 
adjourned till 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 14.—The morning session of the 
annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was called to order at 10 o’clock. The dis- 
cussion of the sale of bridge material to county com- 
missioners by bridge supply companies, which was car- 
ried over from the previous session, was resumed, In 
order to expedite matters speeches were limited to five 
minutes, Among those who took part in the discussion 
were ©. L. Chaffee, C. F. Iddings, A. H. Weis, George 8. 
Ward, of Clay Center, M. L. Fries and William Fried. 

The other side of the question was championed by Mr. 
Ross, of the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Com- 
pany. He presented his side of the case with ability, 
and made a proposition in writing that his concern would 
hereafter co-operate with the retail dealers. On motion 
the whole subject was referred to the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

Col. E. A. Fahnestock, of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association, of Minneapolis, was introduced 
and made a brief address on the subject of mutual 
insurance and described what his company had done 
and the progress it had made. 

Bird Critchfield was elected a member of the auditing 
committee in place of Mr. Wallrath. Announcements 
being in order, Mr. Weir announced a Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation at the Bee building tonight, and Mr. Colpetzer 
announced a luncheon at the Omaha Club. J. H. John- 
son was elected as a membership committee of one and 
the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
The convention was called to order at 2:45 and the 
chair announced that the first thing in order would be 
the reading of a paper by Mr. Krotter: 


The Retailers and the Side Lines. 

In these days of combination, consolidation and elimina- 
tion in the business world, it sometimes behooves the retailer 
of boards and lath to cast about in the waters of retail com- 
merce for material to enlarge his business craft, and the 
while he seeks in this way to increase its size and conse- 
quests its profit-earning opacity: to have a care that he 

oes not cause It, by such additions, to become unmanage- 

able in stress of weather or unseaworthy when competitive 
storms beset it, and adverse winds seek out and strain the 
weak points, if any there be, in its construction. Then, 
granted that there are situations, times and conditions that 
make such additions to our retail lumber craft advisable and 
pocomary, what additional commodities and wares do we 
find at hand that can be included in our cargo that will 
insure the first, the desirable ends, and avoid the last? 

Nowadays, almost every line of business is adding what 
the commercial traveler terms a side line or lines. The 
large retail drygoods store of ten and capes | oe ago has 
grown and expanded in many instances until it has become 
the department store of today—a veritable octopus in the 
retail world; and while it already supplies all the wants of 
man and woman in that which we eat, wear and use, it is 
daily extending its tentacles and adding so many diverse 
lines that we would not be at all surprised to see “ready- 
made houses’ and barns” advertised by its energetic man- 
agers in tomorrow’s paper. 

The varying wants of communities in this and that section 
of the country make it impossible to discuss in this paper 
the various combinations of side lines that have proven 
advisable or advantageous for the lumber dealer in each 
particular section, but in our home state we find condi- 
tions over its entire area very similar, in so far as the retail 
lumber trade is concerned. he principal point of difference 
is in the status of the dealer, i, e., whether he be a one or 
two-yard man, or a line yard concern or dealer. 

Another difference of condition which exists is in the mat- 
ter of location. The retailer in the large cities and jobbing 
centers has a much different proposition confronting him 
than has the dealer in the smaller cities, towns and vil- 
lages. As these latter comprise much the larger part of 
the trade throughout the state, we will discuss the question 
as it affects them first; and this paper will deal largely 
with conditions as this, the majority of the trade, find them. 

Should the one or two-yard retailer doing business in 
Nebraska endeavor to constitute his place of business the 
“general merchandise store’ of the place, so far as all, or 
nearly all carload commodities are concerned? Some of 
us hold that he should, and for the following reasons: A 
retailer usually carries lumber in all forms in which it is 
generally used for the ordinary building in town or coun- 
try. He keeps posts of all kinds, but his customer must 
go to the hardware dealer in most cases to get the wire and 
staples to complete his fence. Why not fix it up with the 
hardware man, who usually buys in carload lots and keeps 
a car of wire products on hand? 

Time was when the country dealer in Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska sold more fencing material in some seasons than 
he did of house building material. That was when wire 
was selling at 7 cents a pound, and the dealer ordered 6-inch 
16-foot fencing in half dozen car lots. But the American 
Steel & Wire Company has been fencing Nebraska of late 
years and the dealer who was, as he thought, only conser- 
vative and kept age to his line of boards and other 
products of the saw mill, saw a very large part of his trade 
7 leave him and he now realizes his mistake when 
the dealer in kettles and pans has his former line firmly 
Sacorportia® as a part of another business. It is only a 
question of a decade or two when the farmer will buy metal, 


or perhaps paper posts, where he buys the steel lawn and 
tield fence, staples and wire. 

Then there are the water troughs and the supply tanks 
and the windmill towers and the wheelbarrows, baskets, 
buckets, tubs and a hundred other articles of daily use about 
the house and farm that the lumberman used to furnish the 
material for, at least in the rough. You will find them all 
at the hardware store now made of iron and steel, papier 
mache and epee | else but lumber. 

The bill for the house or barn is often divided now, the 
steel or paper roof and the imitation stone or brick siding 
coming chreegh this same enterprising hardware man, either 
already in stock or else coigingly especially ordered. Why, 
I know of an enterprising lumber dealer up my way in 
whose town the hardware and furniture man carries the 
compo-board that in many instances replaces the lath an 
plaster that the dealer used to sell. ‘hen there are the 
cresting, the guttering, the slate and metal shingles and 
other items for exterior use, and the grilles, moldings, man- 
tels etc., that have taken the place of plainer ornamenta- 
tion within; all these and more can be seen in the depart- 
ment store or with the furniture and coffin man, or at that 
same old hardware store. 

These items and many more represent the change that is 
constantly taking place as to materials used in building, 
and while very few of the items named are now made of 
lumber, they are all “building material.” We should stick 
to them wherever possible, as our legitimate and natural 
side lines. 

If we cannot sell our former customer any more wood 
fences, or tanks, or towers, or shingle roofs, let us keep 
the improved substitute in stock, or at least have the cata- 
log ane price list handy, so that we may give him the bot- 
tom price at the time he has us figure the estimate or first 
makes inquiry. ‘then he will get accustomed to buying all his 
building material from the dealer in building material. If 
we cannot sell the township or county any more planks for 
culverts, let us get in a car of culvert tile before Graver, 
Steele & Austin ship it to them, 

I sometimes think that we are ourselves to blame for the 
prevalence and popularity of the up-to-date catalog houses. 
If we would spend less time in abusing (and thus adver- 
tising) them to our trade, and endeavor to learn and profit 
from their modern methods and enterprise, we would be bet- 
ter business men, and the sales of these people to our cus- 
tomers would be greatly lessened. 

The nature of our business locates the most of us along- 
side the railroad track, in many cases on leased ground 
belonging to the railroad company. We pay a pretty stiff 
rental for our leases and we do it because the goods we 
handle can be unloaded into our yards and warehouses at 
minimum expense, and often sold from the car direct. 

We ought to handle the salt, lime, plaster, coal, posts, 
wire fencing material, brick, — and most other carload 
commodities which come to the average country town, be- 
cause there is economy in handling all of these lines together. 
The same office, yard and team force will handle all these 
items at but little more than the usual yard =. 

We do not like to carry two kinds of plastering material 
at the little one-horse town when we often lose part of the 
25-barrel lot of lime which we have shipped in at high local 
rates of freight. It air slakes in the summer before we sell 
it all, and we get out of patience with the customer who 
wants us to carry still another kind of material, and thus 
suffer a double loss for his accommodation. But let us not 
put off ornenes hard wall plaster too long, or the hardware 
man will local in some of that, too, 

Many of us do not want to carry a line of builders’ hard- 
ware. Many of us that do not do so, do desire to do so, bu 
we do not feel like encroaching on our friend and neighbor, 
the hardware man, But in the nature of things, he is com- 
ing into more and more of our trade as a legitimate part of 
his line, and ought we not keep up our “end of the evener”’ 
by adding to our stock the items of hardware that go to 
complete the contractor’s estimate on a house, barn or fence? 

Now, with due regard for individual circumstances and 
local trade conditions, the lumber dealer who wants to keep 
up with the times may use to good advantage the spare 
space in his sash house, and office, in which to carry a line 
of building hardware etc., suitable to the needs of his com- 
munity, and in proportion to his stock of lumber. In the 
average town $200 to $500 invested in this way will be all 
that is advisable or required. This line has been added by 
many one yard dealers with good results, and at least one 
large line yard concern doing business in the state has 
added builders’ hardware to its stock at nearly all its yards. 

Paints and oils are in a sense building material. Here 
again local trade conditions help to decide the advisability 
of carrying them. No one can handle the paint trade to so 

‘ood advantage as the man who sells the material on which 
t is used. It is a great convenience to the user too, because 
one deal can include all the items necessary to build and 
finish a building, and the dealer thereby gets closer to his 
customer, and more independent of the scalping contractor or 
the poacher, who in some instances cause him trouble and 
loss of trade by shipping in the whole thing. 

Some lumberman politician ought to introduce a bill over 
at Lincoln ovine a subsidy to every lumber dealer in 
Nebraska who will carry a nice line of paint, and induce 
his customers to use it liberally. You can readily know 
when passing through a town whether the local lumber 
dealer sells paint or not. If he doesn’t you will see a lot of 
unpainted, shabby looking buildings whose owners were 
robbed so badly by the lumberman when they paid their 
bills that they have not felt ‘able to go and give their paint 
order to their hardware man or druggist. 

If the reverse is true, you don’t see ang oy O lines of 
nail heads and streaks of rust running down the bare sides 
of the houses. On the contrary, the purchaser bought the 
ay when he bought the lumber, because the lumber dealer 

ad paint to sell, and talked boards and paint together. 
Therefore town and farm house are glistening monuments af 
the enterprise of the dealer who sells “everything neces- 
sary to build a house.” 

he aim and end in view with each dealer should be with 
due regard to the “live and let live” policy; to so entrench 
himself in the business make-up of the community by carry- 
ing all the necessary adjuncts to his line that no one in 
other lines of business will have any excuse for encroaching 
on his well established and recognized occupation; namely, 
the providing ready for the builder’s hand all of the mate- 
rials that enter into the construction of the habitations, 
barns and other buildings erected and used by mankind. 

Then the memory of an old resident and lumber 
dealer of Nebraska was honored by the reading by the 
secretary of the following telegrams: 

To C. H. Kettridge, Evanston, Ill. Our cup is overflow- 
ing. Where are you at? (Signed.) Little, Houston and 
Holmquist, the Omaha Indians. 

To Little, Houston and Holmquist, Omaha, Neb. Kindly 

greetings. Don’t slop over. (Signed.) C. H. Kettridge. 
_ The auditing committee reported that it had exam- 
ined the accounts of the secretary and treasurer and 
the same were found to be correct. The report was 
adopted. 

Mr. Chaffee made a humorous motion that before the 
next annual meeting the board of directors pay all 
the debts of the association. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows: 

WHEREAS, By reason of the new special features of 
association work undertaken by our official board, durin 
the ame year, entailing as it has considerable sacrifice and 
resulting as we believe in good to the interests and effi- 
one of the ern. . be it 

ESOLVED, a) e thanks of this association are hereb: 
tendered them for their unselfish devotion to our interests. 

We are all glad to note that the pleasant faces and the 





cheery presence of the representatives of the lumber pregg 
are again in evidence and they are as usual sparing no 
effort to assist us in expediting the transaction of our busi- 
ness, to faithfully récord the work of this association for the 
information of its absent members and the trade at large; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we. heartily thank them for these sery. 
ives and the many othbe courtesies extended by the Amur. 
ICAN LUMBERMAN Of Chicago, the Mississippi Valley Lum. 
berman of Minneapolis and the St. Louis Lumberman of 
St. Louis. Be it her 

RESOLVED, That we extend the thanks of this convention 
of retail lumber déalers to the Omaha jobbers and whole. 
salers for their many courtesies, kindnesses and pleasant 
entertainments during our eleventh annual convention. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Field, of North Platte, in the interest of a 
more vigorous prosecution of the work of the associa- 
tion, moved that the annual dues of members be made 
$10 instead of $5, as heretofore. This motion was 
seconded and almost unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Baldwin, of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws, reported in favor of amending section 5 of 
article 2 by adding thereto the following: “or to county 
-commissioners or bridge contractors for use in county 
work.” This was for the of extending the list 
of exemptions so as to settle the much discussed bridge 
question; but the amendment was rejected. ‘The com- 
mittee also reported in favor of having the members 
of the auditing committee appointed by the chair in- 
stead of by election, which recommendation was made 
a motion and carried, 

Then followed the election of officers, which resulted 
in the choice, by acclamation, of E. L. Myers, of New- 
port, as president. This was a re-election. J. W. 
Holmquist, of Oakland, was elected vice president. Two 
directors were to be elected and J. W. Kearns, of Au- 
burn, C. C. Snyder, of O'Neil, M. L. Fries, of Arcadia, 
and William Krotter, of Stuart, were placed in nomi- 
nation, the election resulting in the choice of Messrs, 
Kearns and Krotter. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Claiborne, of the 
Omaha Bee, for the manner in which he had reported 
the proceedings of the convention, and the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation adjourned sine die. 





BAAD PLD LL LISI 
OBSERVATIONS AT OMAHA. 


OmAHA, NeEB., Feb. 11.—The session of the eleventh 
annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation this week in Omaha has resulted in a slight 
falling off of business by mail orders. It is supposed 
this will be made up by direct orders during the latter 
part of the week, Local jobbers look for a large attend- 
ance amd a fine direct order business. A feature of the 
tenth annual convention will this year be less in evi- 
dence than usual—that of the debate on the question of 
squelching the South Omaha scalpers, as these rate cut- 
ters have not been nearly so active in the past seven 
months as in previous years, . 

Those behind the bill introduced in the house of the 
Nebraska legislature several weeks ago calculated to 
embarrass the lumber dealers of the state have come to 
grief. They became so bold in their operations that the 
better_ element in the body exposed them and their 
methods. Last week the same men who were behind the 
lumber dealers’ bill asked a number of different mem- 
bers to introduce bills for them. One of these bills re- 
quired paint manufacturers to place on all packages 
offered for sale the full formulae for the manufacture of 
the goods, another bill attacked the big packing houses 
of South Omaha, another the stock yards, commission 
men, the street railways of the state and the railroad and 
sleeping car companies, The conduct of the hold-up 
men became so bold that the attention of the speaker 
was called to their operations in open session and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate. The mem behind 
the jobs fled from the capital and a whole trunk full of 
bills ready for introduction was found at their hotel. 
The members who had introduced the various bills of a 
hold up character disclaimed any interest in them and 
explained that they had been requested to offer the 
measures and had done so. Of course there was little 
chance for these bills becoming laws ever had they been 
properly fathered, but their very introduction afforded 
the schemers an opportunity to approach the managers 
of the properties with offers to squelch them for a con- 
sideration. The managers frequently paid considerable 
money in past years rather than go to the expense of 
fighting these measures or taking chances of them be- 
coming laws. This is believed to be the end of the 
measure affecting the lumber and coal dealers of Ne- 
braska. 

The Rock County Lumber Company has opened an 
office at Basset, in the building formerly occupied by 
James E, McBurney. 

Llewellen Wentworth is the latest addition to Omaha 
lumber jobbers. 

The firm of Ballou, Fellers & Co., of Table Rock, will 
in future be known as Fellers & Co., B. W. Ballou hav- 
ing sold his interest in the concern and gone into mer- 
cantile business. 





The treasury department has decided that paragraph 
483 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, providing that 
shooks of domestic manufacture exported for return 
free of duty as boxes, means that the shooks shall be 
ready to be nailed together in the condition in which 
exported, and that the exportation of shooks of max! 
mum length to be cut to size as required is not per- 
missible under the act. 





John P. Brown, secretary of the Indiana Forestr 
Association, will take measures to introduce a bi 
into the legislature of that state providing for a state 
department of forestry, with a forester in charge. 
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EXPORTS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Table Showing Exact Amount and Kinds of Lumber Exported from Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending Dec. 31, 1900. 
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Totals Dec., 1899...... i 
Champlain, | | 
Quebec, Ontario, etc....|. | 
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Oswego. | | 
Quebec, Ontario, etc....| 7 
Totals Dec., 1899... : adobe’ | 
Cape Vincent. | | 
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Totals Dec.,  1899....].......+ 
Niagara, | 
Quebec,. Ontario, etc....|........ | 
Totals Dec., 1899..... | obanekes 
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Totals Dec., 1899%..... | ccebenne 
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Quebec, Ontario, etc 
Totals Dec., 
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Quebec, Ontario, etc..... 
Totals Dec., 1899...... 
Minnesota. 
Quebec, Ontario, etc..... 


North ané South Dakota 
Quebec, Ontario, etc 
British Columbia .. 

Totals 
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British Columbia 
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EXPORTS OF FOREST 


| GULF PORTS. 


| LAKE PORTS 
AND FRONTIER. 


PACIFIC COAST. 





ATLANTIC COAST. | 


Bangor, Me. 
Castrie, Me. 
Kennebunk, Me. . 
Passamaquoddy, Me. 
Belfast, Me. 
Machias, Me. 
Portland and Falmouth. | 
Bost, & Charleston, Mass 











New Bedford ......cccces 
Providence, R, I.... 
Stonington, Conn. 

New York 


Delaware . 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Norfolk 

SIR Ws kerecccsseces 
Newport News, 
Richmond, Va. ... 
Wilmington, N. 

Palmico, N. C..... 
Beaufort, 8. 
Charleston, 8. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Brunswick, Ga. . 
Key West, Fla... 
Fernandina, Fla. . we 
ae | | ee 


Pa. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
Pearl River, Fla.... 
Pensacola, Fla. .. 

Mobile, Ala. ...... 
New Orleans, La 
Galveston, Tex. 
Corpus Christie, Texas... 
Saluria, Texas 
Paso del Norte, Texas . 
Brazos de Santiago, Tex. 
PITRE occpe ccccccestooce 











Memphremagogue 
Vermont ...... 
Champlain, N. % a 
Cape Vincent, N. 
Niagara, N. Y....,.. 
Oswegatchie, N. Y.. 
Oswego, N. Y........ 





Buffalo Creek, N 
Genessee, N. Y 
ee 
Miami, Ohio .... 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Huron, Ohio .. 
Mich. 


North and So. Dakota.. 
Montana and Idaho ... 
Superior, Wis. 


Alaska 








Puget Sound, Wash. 

——"! ORG. . sieve vec 
APOE cacntase- sevvecesye 
Humboldt, CR, vo vecenee 
San Francisco, CAL, vcaxe 
Ban - TOR, COl..occeceses 
PE Matsr esas! saskaschan 
















207,115 

1,125 
sovcvece| covevecel copecece 605 
10,183} 200,971] ........ 11,060 
59, 104/1,519,823) ........ 82,427 
166,689} 672,505 6,877) 179,627 
116,488)}1,537,374) 18,521) 122,692 
TSB] ac crcoce 468,561) 66,189 
20,062} 60,058} 61,954; 40,847 
sevccvee] sovcecee 17,140 
eccccece] covvsocel covesece 43,606 
cescccce] cocvcoeel eovccccs 4,401 
cevccvce] covcccce] cosecece 158 
FA) covedece 68,598 2,280 




















DURING 1900. 

















Chinese Empire ... 400 sees 
WS. mavescases 94 vo] oe 
British Australas 530 a 
Tonga, Samoa, 259 os 
British East ‘Africa pavegan RA 
EE ssn stharsetionrs ae 4,741} 62,805) 18, 661 
Totals Dec., 1899...... | 9,426] ........ 5  QOURE eiccdsncd chanvess 22,832 
| | | 
Willamette, Ore. | | 
pO eT reer rir | PT Te P cedGurual, sadtaenst Ghonvens | $2 
Totals Dec., 1899...... LD xceacsedh acheenest ceivaeeed  § GEO . “MEE wcarcotelicsnzwarebwadeoet | 2,600 
San Francisco. | 
Germany 0) 
England 2,875 
Ireland osnes 
British Columbia ........ 1,868 
Guatemala 3,717 
PEN. “oniv'b'on's p0sedsedel £6-vcensel mebubdesh Risetewel cageeaCMLaddsceesh ohaenarel. | NE buAbah<sE pacenee 
Salvador 4,110 
TEIOD  iscnece 5,843 
SNE VEboonney Seereunccedseeel — “WA seeedenel achive wel Miereweol cadpeeseh atakecsol cocsparsl.seebes son ox ycaee 
I ct cuuctwin oa ebiiding ae Keo 1,300 
Chinese Empire .......... 950 
PME bicnadacsustaese 1,173 
SERS. (260 he cOhoendenuhos ee | 975 
Korea ...... | 328 
British Austre | 2,072 
French Oceanica ......... | 710 
German Oceanica ........ | 155 
Philippine Islands ....... | 3,747 
Tonga, Samoa and others} . 477 
Other countries ........... | 174 
NE As Cores esnks z 31,574 
Totals Dec., 1899...... 50, 238 
in Diego. | 
issn ey ck MAEM vive 506 
Totals Dec., 1899...... | 281 
Arizona. 
ee eT ee 2,780 
Totals’ Dec., 18099...... | 9,166 
Hawaii, | 
BOGOG,  avricviovesserasss | 100 
| 
RECAPITULATION. 
Atlantic Coast ........... GIONS) cv ksenss 174,409} 24,897 1,974) 15,125) 110,487|1,401,934) 929,775 
OUNE MAO sictiaseviascasaaes 18,514 84,916 50,462 46, 280 1,595 748 4, 305|3, 248, 703 89,545 
Lake ports and frontier... 83 1,059 15,161 4,421 ! OME sienowas 122,719} 93,661 
Pere Cee 4,834) 15,991 361 8,903] 62,805) 58,774 
Grand totals 25,503) 85,975) 244,866) 91,589 3, 609 16,778) 123,695}4, 836,161) 1,171,755 
December, 1899, 
MAIEMUIG: CORSE ..0.05000 000% 7,437 1,462| 350,083) 17,653 1,426 1,041) 112,241/1,480,276| 867,610 
i rere 11,212) 68,527) 47,903) 39,977 1,531 303 1,270|2,777, 880} 109,052 
Lake ports and frontier... 274 39,080 6,878 6,007 163 So eee 300,540} 69,914 
eo Ea * ae 2,756 10,099 220 3,088 GOEL cedccece 85,117 
Grand totals ......... —s anaes # 406,620) 73,736 3,340 5,455) 119,668) 4,558, 696) 1,131,693 
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1,038, 052 
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3,413, 296 


"412/261 
278,654 
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887,691 
793,000 
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810,776 
318,292 


277, 087 
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5,237 
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Atlantic Coast .......... 1 102,460 y 263,146 h 175, as = oi 18,116| 26, as, “ 233608 vs 06480 
GUIE Coast. ...0.00.0c 2000s 372,732 3,990,781 624, 60: 18,327) 9,5 444|25854, eae 
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Glasgow, Scotland. 


Edmiston & Mitchell, Glasgow, advise that business 
has opened very quietly, with no large transactions re- 


ported. Prices generally are firm all around. The im- 
ports of walnut for January were only 364 logs, the bulk 
of which were small and inferior and not very salable, 
and then only at low prices. Good logs are scarce and 
in demand and prices have ranged from 4s 6d to 5s 9d 
a cubic foot. In walnut lumber there is a small amount 
of business, principally in culls and commons, which are 
selling at from 2s 6d to 3s a cubic foot. The import of 
poplar logs for the past month was only 64, which were 
sold at ship’s side at prices ranging from 1s 8d to 1s 10d 
a cubic foot. There is an active demand for prime 
large logs and shipments of these might be directed with 
advantage to that market. Poplar lumber imports 
amounted to about 300 loads. Good demand exists for 
inch lumber, 18 inches wide and up and 24 inches and up, 
and the current prices for these are 286d and 2s 9d 
a cubic foot ex-quay. There is a fair demand for dressed 
lumber and prices vary from 1} for g-inch up to 2d 
for j-inch. A few sales of cull boards, g-inch surfaced, 
are reported at 14d a foot superficial. 

Few oak logs were imported last month and the few 
shipments that came to hand brought good prices. Or- 
dinary sized logs of fair quality brought from 1s 10d to 
231d, while large prime logs brought as high as 2s 4d 
to 285d a cubic foot. There is an active demand for 


‘these. The market for quartered oak boards is completely 


overloaded and prices are very low; 84 to 9 inches av- 
erage wide by inch thick are selling at from 3s to 3s 3d 
a cubic foot, the latter being the extreme figure for prime 
stock. The import of hickory has been sufficient to sup- 
ply demand, which is only moderate. Prices range from 
28 to 2s 6d a cubic foot. 

The imports of pitch pine from January 1 to date as 
compared with the last two years are as follows: 


Ifewn. Sawn. 

Loads, Loads. Planks. 
|, ME 540 490 eecaveas 
PCTS rere ce 3,244 9 Standards 
|, ep orer ree eee Tie. 0.) aaeeumes 


Hewn—The stock on hand is quite ample for the re- 
quirements of the trade and there is very little alteration 
to report in values. Sawn—A large business continues 
to be done and deliveries from the yards are on a satis- 
factory scale. Prices of small timber are on the whole in- 
clined to be easier than they were, but large timber, 
which is not plentiful, is held firmly. There is a fair in- 
quiry. 

London, England. 

C. Leary & Co., of London, report there is very little 
demand for black walnut logs, there being ample stock; 
prime logs suitable for veneer cutting are in good de- 
mand; prices range from 2s to 4s a caliper foot. First 
quality black walnut lumber is steady at from 5s to 7s 
a cubic foot; medium quality sells readily from 3s to 
4s; culls are wanted at from 2s to 2s 6d. The quar- 
tered oak market shows no improvement; stocks are 
heavy and demand light; prices range from 2s 6d to 4s 
a cubic foot. First class plain planks of suitable size find 
ready sale; boards have arrived rather too freely and are 
somewhat easier in price; quotations range from 2s to 
289d. A few prime large logs would sell at from Is 9d 
to 2s. 

cle 

The LUMBERMAN has just received a circular from A. 
Couspeire, importer of American woods at 8 Rue Drouot, 
Paris. Mr. Couspeire deals largely in yellow pine, 
American oak, black and satin walnut, whitewood, cot- 
tonwood, white ash for cabinet work and cooperage, 
and the circular is a copy of that sent to his European 
patrons and customers, in which he explains the adap- 
tability and advantages of the different varieties of 
American woods handled by his firm. 


Mechanical. 


PAPAL 

A NEW DOUBLE BAND SAW SHARPENER. 

The Covel Manufacturing Company, of this city, has 
patented and is now making what is called a double 
band saw sharpener; that is, an automatic sharpener 
that will sharpen both sides of the saw at the same 
time. After considerable experimenting, the difficulty 
of having a machine which would be too complicated 
is overcome. The company has now completed this 
sharpener, which is simplified and can be operated 
by any filer." Some of these new machines have been 
placed in the large mills, and as it conceded that the 
double band saw is no longer an experiment this com- 
pany has kept pace with the times and can furnish 
an automatic sharpener that will meet the requirements. 
Orders for filing room equipment are larger than ever 
80 far this season, but with the increased facilities in 
the factory this company can turn out its machinery 
without delay. 





ee i i 
A Peavy That Is Light but Strong. 

The North Western Manufacturing Company, at Du- 
luth, Minn., is putting on the market a peavy with a 24- 
inch hard maple handle that Manager Carl Luster claims 
is the lightest and strongest peavy made. This peavy is 
fitted with a 4, 44 or 5-foot handle, and with a 4}-foot 
handle coniplete weighs only from 74 to 7} pounds. This 
peavy is especially adapted for cedar or pulp wood and is 


proving a winner, inasmuch as Mr. Luster says that his 
company is rushed in filling orders. In fact, the demand 
for logging and driving tools is now very good and his 
company is so busy that it is anticipating an enlargement 
of its manufacturing facilities in the not distant future. 





THE FAY NO. 4 TRIPLE DRUM SANDER. 

The cut presented on this page illustrates a new 
machine recently introduced by the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, of 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It is the Fay No. 4 triple drum sander. 

This machine is invaluable where a perfectly smooth 
surface is required either for varnishing or painting. 
It is very massive and substantial and combines in its 
construction all the latest improvements which an ex- 
tensive experience could suggest. 

The three steel polishimg cylinders, upon which the 





sandpaper is placed, have a vibratory motion to pre- 
vent the formation of lines and are equipped with a 
device for quickly applying the sandp&per and giving 
it the proper tension. The feed is very powerful, being 
driven by a train of heavy expansion gearing, and will 
receive material eight inches thick. The pressure rolls 
are so arranged that adjustment can be made very 
readily, and the feed can be stopped or started in- 
stantly. 

The manufacturers will willingly furnish prices and 
full particulars if requested, and will also furnish their 
large new illustrated catalog free to manufacturers and 
foremen. 











































MECHANICAL DRAFT IN PRACTICE. 

A unique mechanical draft arrangement consisting of 
two fans was recently installed at the works of the 
Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass. Of its operation 
the owners write that “with the forced draft at one 
end and the induced draft at the other we are enabled 
to produce a terrific draft and can make steam very 
rapidly indeed. We have been able to produce a pressure 
of 1.7 ounces by the forced draft fan and maintain a 
2-inch water column at the extremity of our underground 
breeching or at the inlet of the fan. The construction of 
the fans is neat, strong and workmanlike and the engines 
run cool and practically noiseless. Taking all into con- 
sideration we are very well pleased.” 

An authority upor power transmission states that 
with a given tension of belt nearly three times as much 
power can be transmitted by a leather covered pulley 
as by one with a smooth iron surface. ‘The leather is 
applied with a concentrated glue solution, the leather 
having been moistened with a solution of tannic acid 
before the glue is applied, the latter being applied im a 
warm condition. The surface of the pulley is also 
roughened by cross filing or by the use of corrosive acid. 
Old leather belting is suitable for such a covering. 





EIGHT-FOOT BAND MILL FOR 10-INCH SAWS. 

We illustrate herewith a band saw mill with 8-foot 
wheels for saws 10 inches wide which the Phenix 
Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., is putting 
on the market. 

The extreme simplicity of the machine at once com- 
mends it to any mill man of experience. The simpler 
a machine can be and do its work well makes it the 
more desirable and this is what the designers of this 
mill have continually kept in mind while perfecting 
the band mill here shown. Every part is readily accessi- 
ble and in plain view so that its adjustment is an easy 
matter. There is no complicated mechanism about it 
and no more pieces compose it than are absolutely neces- 
sary to do the work and the shape and arrangement of 
the parts are simplicity itself. 

The makers have been in the manufacture of band 
saw mills during the past twelve years, so this ma- 
chine is no experiment, as all the adjustments 
and main working parts have been long and thor- 
oughly tried and known to be perfect; this mill 
simply being a combination of all the best points 
in the various band 
mills which they. have 
been constructing in the 
past. 

The shape of the frame 
is such that it combines 
lightness with great 
strength and does not re- 
quire such an expensive 
foundation as the heavier 
mills; so the cost of in- 
stalling is exceedingly 
low. 

The few parts in the 
machine, combined with 
its simplicity, enable the 
manufacturers to sell it, 
so they state, at a price 
much below other mills 
of equal size, while the 
capacity is said to be 
fully equal to the heavier 
and more ex 
pensive outfits. 

The makers 
will be pleased 
to send a full 
descriptive 
folder of this 
mill upon ap 
plication. 


EIGHT-FOOT BAND MILL FOR 10-INCH SAWS—MADE BY THE PH(ENIX MANUFACTU RING CO., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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The Proposed Lien Law. 


Opinions of the Author of the Present Lien Law. 


J. A. Coleman, the author of the Illinois lien law 
at present in force, was met at his office, 175 Dearborn 
street, by a LUMBERMAN representative and had this to 
say on the proposed legislative raid on the now operative 
law: 

“The proposed law has been so thoroughly exposed that 
but little more need be said. 

“It is claimed to be a law for the loan man and the 
owner. Let’s see a few of its advantages to owners. 

“See what splendid protection it gives women. If 
the wife knows of the improvement her land is bound. 
She may object to a spemdthrift husband putting up a 
job with a conspiring contractor to improve her land, 
so as to have that land sold to pay for the improvements 
the husband never intended to pay for but does intend to 
‘divy’ with the contractor on the sale, but her objections, 
even if carried to the Mrs. Nation extent, will not avail 
her. All the law requires is that the improvement be 
with her knowledge, not with her consent. 

“Then the limitations run, not from the date of the 
contract, but the commencement of the work. Smith 
agrees with Jones to build for Jones on Jones’ $20,000 
lot, work to begin a year after. For that matter they 
could make it ten years after under this law. During 
this year Jores goes to the loan man, keeping secret his 
contract known only to him and Smith, and borrows 
$10,000 on that lot. At the end of the year Smith goes 
on with that contract, is not paid, enforces his lien, gets 
a decree giving that lien priority over that mortgage, 
and wipes it out. The loan man about that time will 
exclaim, ‘Good Lord, save me from such fool friends!’ 

“Mr. Purchaser is left out entirely in this new act. The 
lien can be enforced against him at any time. He is not 
recognized in it at all. What will he do when some lien 
gets ahead of the good money he has paid for a lot? 

Then, too, under the decisions on the act of 1874 and 
previous acts, section 17 of this bereficent law allows a 
prior purchase money mortgage to be scaled by the 
enforcement of liens for improvements made long after 
the mortgage was recorded. Mortgages for loans are in 
the same boat. ‘When the seller or the loar man find 
their supposed-to-be gilt edged securities cut in twain 
by the operation of this new law what a howl, O my 
countrymen, will arise. 

“But the blessed thing is somewhat impartial in the 
‘devilment’ it will do. It not only imperils sellers, buy- 
ers and loan men; it takes a whack at the contractor. 
He can enforce his lien only on what the follow owned 
at the time the contract was made. So all a man has 
to do is to bargain for a lot, not buy it, until after he 
has made his contracts. The contractor sees the deed 
recorded, finds the lot clear then, not even a building 
loan on, thinks he has found a movelty, a man who is 
able to build without borrowing, and, of course, that 
man is sure to pay; if he don’t, why the contractor 
has a first lien and no mortgagees to hire shrewd law- 
yers to fight. ile 

“He bangs away with his lien suit. Here is a law of 
strict construction, in derogation of the commor law 
etc. The owner pleads that he was not the owner when 
the contract was made and out Mr. Contractor goes on 
the first round, the owner walks off with a clear lot 
and an unincumbered house or top of it. Fine, is it 
not? 

“Everyone will be like the man who caught the bear 
by the tail, yelling for some one to help him let go— 
except the tricksters. 

“Let it be passed if the legislature has gone crazy, 
and there will be more litigation than we have. ever 
heard of, 

“Then, as to the bond: This would be all right if the 
property scheduled by the bondsmar was held, but that 
bondsman could sell the whole property that he showed 
made him good in ten minutes after he executed the 
bond. 

“Then where, O where, was the contractor who stood 
on that burning and burned deck? His lien was wiped 
out, the bond was not worth the paper it was written 
on, the owner had sold his property freed from the lien, 
and all the contractor had left was this blessed new 
law. He might not call it that just at that moment, 
however. 

“No Irishman at a country fair ever wielded hig shil- 
lalah with such indiscriminate energy to crack any and 
every head in sight as does this law. 

“No one need be scared, It will never be passed. 
There are many sensible men in the present legislature. 
Such a combination of all that is bad in past laws, noth- 
ing that is good, will never be enacted. . 

“Much more might be said, but this will do.” 


APPA PA PILI ILL 
TEMPORARY INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—The temporary injunction 
obtained by Charles W. Ward restraining the executors 
and trustees of the David Ward estate from building 
a railroad in West Virginia and extending the Detroit 
& Charlevoix railroad from South Arm to Charlevoix, 
Mich., and also building a mill on the head waters of 
the Manistee river has been dissolved. The bill of 
Charles W. Ward charged that the saw mill was to be 
a mammoth oné, costing $250,000, and that the loss to 
the estate resulting from the expenditure in these vari- 
ous projects and otherwise would be from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. The answer of the executors and trus- 
tees set forth that they had no intention whatever of 
building the two railroads mentioned, and that said 
Charles W. Ward was so advised in writing prior to the 
filing of his bill. The answer also set forth that the 
saw mill plant being erected by the executors and 





trustees on the head waters of the Manistee river was 
not a mammoth one but a regulation, double band saw 
mill, arranged to saw‘teng timber on one side, and was 
not expected to cost above $100,000, in place of the 
$250,000 charged in his bill. The hearing was held 
at Pontiac, Monday, February 4, and Judge Smith 
handed down his decision dissolving the injunction as to 
the two railroads and also as to the mill —_— with the 
proviso that not above $105,000 should be expended 
on the latter. The mill in question is being erected for 
the purpose of sawing the timber off of the 70,000-acre 
tract of timber land F deme to the estate, and in the 
judgment of the court that amount was not considered 
extravagant for that purpose. B. D. 
BBP IPD IDI II II 


THE J. C. BUCK BANKRUPTCY MATTER. 

The examination of J. C. Buck before Referee East- 
man was not continued upon Friday morning, February 
1, as agreed upon at the adjournment upon the pre- 
vious Monday. The exact reason for the postpone- 
ment had not been announced, nor any date at which 
the examination will be continued. There is a sug- 
gestion that on account of Mr. Buck’s inconveniently 
poor memory regarding the important points the 
receiver has thought that other lines of inquiry would 
be more fruitful; but there are also probably other 
reasons for this change in the campaign, which reasons 
have not yet become apparent. 

Information continues to come to hand regarding the 
character of the accounts and freight claims which 
Mr. Buck put in as constituting a total of some $13,000. 
The status of a number of these accounts the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been able definitely to determine, but 
the information can hardly be said to be news. If any 
information shall develop at any time tending to estab- 
lish the genuineness of any one of these assets, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to give full 
place to it, as a matter of genuine news interest. 

In what it has had to say about the J. C. Buck bank- 
ruptey matter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has men- 
tioned the name of Paul Schmechel as having acted as 
salesman for Buck in a number of transactions and as 
being a brother-in-law of George R. Thamer of the 
ns Lumber Company, whose large transactions 
with Buck just before his failure have by some been 
suspected to have some connection with that event. 
Mr. Schmechel has suggested that the mention of his 
name in the above connection might perhaps convey an 
intimation that he was in some way mixed up in the 
matter. As a matter of fact Mr. Schmechel’s skirts 
appear to be entirely clear; his sales for Mr. Buck 
appear to have been made in the same way as for others 
for whom he sold on commission, and he is still con- 
ducting business in the same way and is still located 
at the office, 1201 Monadnock building, where Mr. 
Buck’s sign formerly appeared and where Mr. Schmechel 
also has had his headquarters for about two years. 
“T am glad I have had as little to do with the matter 
as I have,” Mr. Schmechel says. “I might have become 
mixed up in it without knowing it. I have never been 
in Mr. Buck’s confidence in any way, and Mr. Thamer 
married a sister of my wife, but that’s no fault of 
mine.” 


The New York board of appraisers has decided that 
wood carvings imported for use as patterns in an auto- 
matic carving machine are dutiable as wood carvings 
and not subject to entry free of duty as patterns. Upon 
a model panel carving machine a number of blank pieces 
of wood are laid upon the bed of a machine together 
with a pattern carving. The stylus of the machine 
being moved over the entire surface of the pattern, a 
revolving cutter moves in a similar way over each of the 
blanks, reproducing the pattern upon it. The use of 
wood carvings as patterns in this way, however, is not 
held to make them eligible to free admission, even 
though this use destroys their usefulness as wood 
carvings. 








Obituary. 


James B. Hill. 

James B, Hill, aged 80 years, one of the oldest and best 
known dealers in lumber in Pittsburg, Pa., died at his 
home, 2819 Penn avenue, that city, February 10. Mr. 
Hill came from Ireland in 1828 and had been a resident 
of Pittsburg since then, engaging in the lumber business 
on Ross street in 1848. He later moved to Liberty ave- 
nue, near the Union station, afterwards establishing 
himself at Twenty-sixth street and Penn avenue, where 
he since remained. At the time of his death Mr. Hill 
was senior partner of the firm of James B. Hill & Son. 
His long residence in the city and his wonderfully reten- 
tive memory had made him an authority with the lumber 
dealers of western Pennsylvania. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha J, Hill, four sons, Edwin M., J. B., jr., and 
John C. and Elgin Hill, the first three being in business 
with their father. Mr. Hill was buried on February 13 
from his home, 








Luther A. Roby. 

The lumber trade of New England has suffered a loss 
in the death of Luther A. Roby, of Nashua, N. H. Mr. 
Roby was prominently comected with the lumber busi- 
ness of New England for many years and was associated 
with many large financial interests in his home city. 
He was the father of Chrles A. Roby, of Roby & Swart 
Manufacturing Company, lumber dealer of Nashua. Mr. 
Roby had reached the ripe age of 86 and almost to the 
day of his death took an active interest in all his affairs. 
His death will be simcerely mourned by a large number 
of warm friends, 











J. P. Ewart, a retail lumberman of Greenup, IIl., was 
in town last week on a buying expedition. 


Earnie Calloway, who is with W. W. Evans, a well 
known retail lumberman of Fowler, Ind., was a visitor 
in Chicago this week. 

William Bolcom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Com- 
pany, Winona, Minn., was in the city this week on his 
way home from an eastern trip. 


Mr. Lang, of Lang & Frank, retail dealers of Misha- 
waka, Ind., was in town this week and called on some of 
the local lumber dealers and sash and door wholesalers. 


W. H. Rhineberger, who is engaged in the retail lum- 
ber trade at Beardstown, IIl., was in the city this week 
on his way to Wisconsin manufacturing points, pre- 
sumably in search of a little dry stock. 


George R. Dilks, the good natured, hustling commission 
lumberman of Richmond, Ind., called on the LUMBERMAN 
last Wednesday. George had the appearance of being on 
a still hunt after something and he has the reputation of 
generally finding what he goes after. 

D. G. Saunders, of the Buckner-Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, left last week for the Pacific coast, where he goes 
to look after his oil interests in the vicinity of Bakers- 
field. Dan’s friends are rejoicing with him in his suc- 
cessful venture on the Pacific coast. 


C. C. Bailey, eastern representative of the True & True 
Company, of this city, paid one of his semi-occasional 
visits to the home office this week. Mr. Bailey reports 
eastern trade in the states of New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, which he covers, as being excellent 
and says that the dealers are all looking for a big spring 
demand. 


George Halley Thomson and Alfred W. Dunn have 
been assumed as partners in the old established firm 
of Singleton, Dunn & Co., timber brokers, Glasgow. 
We may add that it is over twenty years since Mr. 
Thomson entered the service of the firm, and A. W. 
Dunn, who is the son of the senior, has been con- 
nected with the business for over eight ‘years. 

The Indiana lumbermen who recently returned from the 
trip to Cuba were pleased to meet at Havana two well 
known Chicago lumbermen, W. P. Ketcham, formerly of 
the Ketcham Lumber Company, and James Charnley, 
also formerly well known in the trade. Mr. Ketcham 
has been traveling in the interest of Swift & Co., of this 
city, and Mr. Charnley was in Cuba for his health, 


The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, whose fac- 
tory is at Merrill, Wis., is greatly enlarging its plant at 
Indianapolis, Ind., where, when completed, the company 
expects to carry one of the largest stocks of sash and 
doors in the country. This is the outcome of the greatly 
increased business of the concern in Indiana and the 
east, and expresses the faith of the company in the 
future of the year’s business, 


The T. Wilee Company, Twenty-second and Throop 
streets, this city, has just completed fifteen new dry 
kilns, each 18x75 feet in dimension, with a combined 
capacity of about 300,000 feet of hardwood flooring. 
It is pleasing to know that the growing trade of the 
T. Wilce Company has necessitated the erection of this 
additional dry kiln capacity, which it is safe to say will 
all be needed in the trade of the coming season. ; 

The Pekin (Ill.) Steam Cooperage Company has 
favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a copy of a 
special illustrated edition of the Pekin Post-Tribune. 
The cooperage company operates a plant at Pekin which 
employs about 100 men, and in addition has a stave 
plant at Paragould, Ark. The planing mill and lum- 
ber yard of the Conklin-Hippen-Reuling Company are 
also illustrated and described in this very creditable 
souvenir publication, 

R. G. Burke, who represents the firm of Mooré & Mc- 
Ferren, lumber manufacturers, with headquarters at 
Hoopeston, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., was in town on 
Saturday last on his way east from a trip to Missouri 
river territory. Mr. Burke had nothing but good reports 
to make of trade in his line. He recently resigned his 
position as manager of the sales department at Memphis 
and resumed his former occupation as traveling represen- 
tative with considerable satisfaction, 


The lien law of Illinois will have a fresh test in the 
supreme court of the state where a hearing takes place 
on Friday of this week in the case of C. B. Kelley, 
appellant, versus the Northern Trust Company, trustee, 
et al., appellees. The defense of the law is in the hands 
of J. A. Coleman, its author, and therefore it may be 
depended upon that the presentatiom of the appellant’s 
case will be an able one and that some points in the 
law which seem to have been overlooked by the courts 
will be given due prominence. 

H. L. Bonham, a well known hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer of Chilhowie, Va., is at present visiting the 
eastern markets and calling upon some of his customers 
in that section of the country. Mr. Bonham reports 4 
satisfactory trade during the past year and is pleased 
to report that not only were the prices obtained in every 
way satisfactory but not a single dollar was lost on 
account of failure or poor credit. He says that prospects 
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are unusually bright for his specialties during the coming 
season, which include oak, yellow poplar, walnut, ash 
and chestnut. 


E. N. Salling, of Manistee, Mich., R. Hanson, of 
Grayling, Mich., and N. Mickleson, of Mason, Mich., 
whose identification with Salling, Hanson & Co., of 
Grayling, Mich., and the Mickleson & Hanson Lumber 
Company, of Lewiston, Mich., it is perhaps unnecessary 
to set forth at length, will leave for the Pacifie coast 
early next week for a pilgrimage among the timber 
interests of the far west. The trip partakes of the na- 
ture of a vacation, yet there is a possibility of its 
resulting in an investment in coast timber upon the 
part of these gentlemen. 

The announcement in a recent issue of the purchase 
by F. O. Havener, of Parkersburg, W. Va., on behalf of 
the Crosby & Beckley Lumber Company, of Connecticut, 
of a tract of hardwood land in the southern part of Ran- 
dolph county was not entirely accurate. The purchase 
was on behalf of the Holly Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Havener is president and in which the Connecticut 
concern is interested. The tract comprises about 14,000 
acres. It is hoped that the mill will be in operation by 
May 1 and Mr. Havener states that the timber is as 
fine a lot of poplar and other hardwoods as has ever 
been put on the market. 

FE. J. Robinson, formerly in the lumber trade at De- 
troit, Mich., has entered the employ of Bliss & Van 
Auken, of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Robinson is an excep- 
tionally good lumberman and office man, and will fill 
a station of that character in the office at Saginaw. 
0. B. Law, for a number of years northern freight agent 
for the Hocking Valley Railway Company, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, has also entered the employ of the 
same firm, and will represent it in the south as pur- 
chasing agent for its yellow pine department. Mr. 
Law is an experienced lumberman, and his railway ac- 
quaintanceship and experience will also prove valuable 
in this connection. 

D. J. Peterson, of Toledo, well known in the lumber 
trade of Ohio, was in the city on Tuesday last on his 
way home from a trip to northern lumber manufacturing 
points. Mr. Peterson is to be congratulated on having 
formed a connection with D. Trotter, of Toledo, in the 
wholesale yard trade and the firm after March 1 will 
be Trotter & Peterson, instead of Trotter & Hanson, as 
formerly, Mr. Hanson having retired. Mr. Peterson is 
thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the trade in 
the district tributary to Toledo and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes for the new partnership the full 
measure of success that is due to a combination that 
embraces brains, capital and a complete knowledge of the 
business. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
is sending out a picture of the now famous oil well at 
Beaumont, called the “Lucas geyser.” It shows this 
famous spouter throwing a 6-inch stream of oil 158 
feet high. The derrick itself is sixty-four feet in hight 
and the derrick is made the basis for an advertisement of 
the Beaumont Lumber Company, which furnished the 
timber and lumber used in its construction. The card 
containing this picture will be gladly received by every- 
one who gets it, inasmuch as this well has been a record 
breaker both in output and in loss, for the 20,000 bar- 
rels a day which it yields was for a long while largely 
lost. But this we assume was not the fault of the 
Beaumont Lumber Company. 

William Goldie, of Pittsburg, Pa., who operates a 
hoop factory at West Bay City, Mich., under the style 
of the Goldie Hoop Company, made the LUMBERMAN a 
welcome visit on Saturday last. Mr. Goldie conducts the 
hoop business merely as a side issue, however, his son, 
William Goldie, jr., looking after the details of the busi- 
ness. He is an inventor and has during the last thirty 
years patented sixty-four or more machines, several of 
which are for the manufacture of railway spikes, he 
being interested in an extensive plant manufacturing 
those articles in Pittsburg. Mr. Goldie is the owner of 
nearly 5,000 acres of timber land in northern Michigan 
and the stock that he does not convert into hoops he 
disposes of to the trade. He says that prices on No. 1 
choice gray elm logs are about $12, while ordinary elm 
logs bring about $10. Basswood logs 10 inches and up 
are quoted at $10.50 in the Saginaw district.. Demand 
for hoops is not very active as the cooperage industry at 
present is quiet, 





A Retail Trade Exponent. 


One of the best known retail lumber concerns in the 
west is William Hoskins & Co., of Galena, IIl., which, 
with that city as a center, has retail interests in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa. In 1897 members of this 
firm bought the interest of Mr. Parmetier in the firm of 
Parmetier & Kipp, of Kenosha, Wis. A company was 
incorporated to handle this business under the style of 
the Kipp-Montgomery Lumber Company, the members 
of which were E. B. Kipp, E. W. Montgomery, T. J. 
Bermingham and W. J. Bermingham. Under the new 
organization this business flourished and it became nec- 
essary to increase the capital stock to $40,000. Now 
there has been still another change, the half interest in 
the stock of this company held by E. B. Kipp having 

nm purchased by the other stockholders named above 
and the company has been reorganized as the Montgom- 
ery Lumber Company, with E. W. Montgomery presi- 
dent, T. J. Bermingham vice president, W. J. Berming- 
ham secretary and treasurer, Shelly H. Montgomery 
assistant secretary and treasurer. The president and 
the vice president of the new company are the mem- 
bers of the firm of William Hoskins & Co., the other 
Officers of the company being sons of the former, . The 


resident director and manager of the Kenosha business 
will be W. J. Bermingham. In this connection it may be 
of interest to say that William Hoskins & Co. is one of 
the oldest retail lumber institutions in the west. It was 
started by William Hoskins in 1858 and conducted by 
him alone until 1873, when T. J. Bermingham became 
interested in the business, which partnership continued 
until, in 1879, E, W. Montgomery became a partner. 
The business had a substantial growth that was not 
interfered with by the death in 1888 of Mr. Hoskins. 
Sentiment largely retained the same firm name, though 
the sole owners of the business have been since that 
time T. J. Bermingham and E. W. Montgomery. Mr. 
Kipp, hitherto at the head of the Kipp-Montgomery 
Lumber Company, of Kenosha, Wis., is about to engage 
in the real estate business in Chicago, and therefore, 
both in its ownership and management, the Montgomery 
Lumber Company will be in the hands of those con- 
nected with William Hoskins & Co. 





T. C. Skeen as a Mill Man. 


T. C. Skeen, of the T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, Tex- 
arkana, Tex., wholesaler of yellow pine lumber, is mow a 
full fledged manufacturer. He was telling yarns recently 
to the LUMBERMAN’s southwestern representative, rang- 
ing from German carp to thie size of democratic major- 
ities in Texas, and he inadvertently let the cat out of 
the bag that he had just purchased one-third of the stock 
of the Arkansas Lumber Company, a yellow pine mill on 
the Cotton Belt road in Texas, twenty-five miles north 
of Lufkin, and had that very day been elected vice presi- 
dent. His associates are H. C. Williamson, formerly of 
De Queen, Ark., and E. H. Williamson, of Wells, Tex. If 
Claude Skeen can run a mill as well as he can spir yarns 
or entertair his friends he will be a pronounced success 
within two years. His motto is, “You can’t keep a 
squirrel on the ground.” 

Speaking of trade, Skeen hasn’t mailed a price list to 
the trade for six months, yet he showed a batch of orders 
on his desk which would have turned the head of any 
wholesaler three years ago. The mill of the company of 
which Skeen is now vice president will saw 50,000 feet 
a day, and it boasts of a railroad with fifteen cars and a 
first class locomotive. Claude Skeen is versatile; he can 
lead a cotillion or build a band mill. But his long suit 
is selling yellow pine. He is past master in this role, 
which doubtless explains why he is now a ‘mill owmer. 





A BUSY BAY CITY CONCERN. 


The MacKinnon Manufacturing Company, of Bay 
City, Mich., seem to be doing a large business. It has 
recently completed a tubular boiler 86 inches in diam- 
eter by 18 feet long, with front, stack and all fixtures, 
for W. D. Young & Co., of West Bay City, Mich.; also 
a tubular boiler 86 inches in diameter and 16 feet long, 
complete, for the Kern Manufacturing Company, and 
a 72-inch boiler 16 feet long, complete, for Handy Broa., 
of the same place. The company has erected a self 
supporting steel stack 12 feet in diameter and 150 feet 
high, at Detroit; fourteen storage tanks, 12 feet diam- 
eter and 25 feet long; water space burner 18 feet diam- 
eter and 72 feet high, at Salisbury, Md.; brick lined 
burner at Sandy Hill, N. Y., as well as a large number 
of tanks, boilers, beet flumes and other special work 
for the various sugar and cement factories throughout 
Michigan. At the present time it is engaged in build- 
ing a 33-foot diameter by 108 feet high brick lined 
burner at Manistique, Mich., and a number of tanks 
and storage bins for the Bay City Brewing Company, 


Bay City, Mich., and has a large amount of marine and ° 


other work on hand. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The heavy storms of the last two weeks have in some 
sections bottled business up tight, and everywhere in 
the north reduced the movement of lumber to season- 
able proportions. The advent of genuine winter, though 
long delayed, is looked upon as a good thing that will 
have a favorable effect on general business. The open 








‘ winter allowed outdoor work to go on to an unusual 


extent, and so doubtless was the cause of a much larger 
winter consumption of lumber than usual, but many 
commercial lines suffered thereby. The blanket of snow 
which now covers practically the entire north is a boon 
to the winter wheat districts and has served to stimulate 
trade in many lines to an extent which will be felt in 
an increased prosperity and will have no injurious effect 
upon the lumber business. In fact in most northern log- 
ging sections the snow was welcome, although the con- 
ditions had not been bad much of the time since opera- 
tions began. For the most part in the north the loggers 
could hardly be better pleased with conditions and it 
seems practically certain that the plans made last fall 
for winter work will be fully carried out. 
* * * 


The white pine output of logs will probably be as large 
as the year previous, but hemlock and northern hard- 
woods and white cedar will be restricted by deliberate 
purpose of the leading operators, assisted by the unsat- 
isfactory prices which prevailed last year that discour- 
aged many of the small timber owners and jobbers, the 
former of whom prefer to hold their timber until they 
can secure a better price for it than this winter. Fur- 
thermore, if conditions during the remainder of the win- 
ter and in the spring are normal there will be a good 


driving stage of water in the white pine country which 
will make clean and cheap drives. So far, therefore, 
conditions are favorable to the manufactures, who are 
anxious to secure as large a stock of pine logs as possi- 
ble, sure that whatever the extent of the crop may be 
there will not be white pine lumber enough to supply 
the demand unless the requirement be curtailed by 
advanced prices. 
ad * * 

A pointer as to the northern pine situation in its ‘rela- 
tion to consumers and distributing territory is found in 
the fact that there has been an unusual volume of rail 
shipments from producing points on the great lakes, 
and even from a good many of the ports that usually 
ship their entire cut by water and expect no business 
during the winter. This movement is to some extent of 
lumber bought by wholesalers at lake markets who failed 
to get down the stock before the close of navigation and 
who find that transportation by rail is about as chéap 
as by water at the firm prices demanded late last fall. 
But there is also an unusual movement in carload lots, 
sometimes mixed, to retailers and other dealers at inte- 
rior points. It is getting so that there is hardly such a 
thing remaining as an exculsively cargo shipping port, 
though there are some of them where no complete yard 
grading is attempted. Among the ports that have figured 
in rail shipments during the winter have been Ludington, 
Cheboygan, Menominee, Marinette, Ashland and Duluth. 
This movement would indicate an unusual necessity for 
stocking up during the winter months and is additional 
confirmation of the theory that stocks in the hands of 
dealers of all sorts were at the beginning of winter, or 
are now, light and broken. The movement of white pine 
throughout the winter has been of good volume and 
from some markets very heavy, and of late has been 
increasing, though as stated above recently limited by 
weather conditions. 

* * * 

There is no particular section of the country that seems 
to have an exclusive claim to prosperity. All over the 
country conditions are favorable and even in the drouth 
stricken regions of the northwest there has been a fair 
business done and the prospects for the future are good. 
The east is looked to for a large consumption of build- 
ing lumber this year, though, as stated elsewhere, all 
the leading cities of the country promise to bring up 
the demand for this class of lumber above the usual pro- 
portions. Ever since the present boom in the lumber 
trade began the city building requirement has figured 
but little, about the only important exception being New 
York city and Philadelphia, which did a very heavy 
amount of building in 1889. Added to the,requirements 
from the country and from the smaller towns and cities 
and from the manufacturing centers will be this year, 
unless all signs fail, a demand in regular building lines 
as large as has ever been known; and so not only white 
pine producers but the manufacturers of building woods 
everywhere, east and west, north and south, anticipate a 
larger requirement for their particular commodity than 
they ever before experienced. 

* * + 


In speaking of prosperity the southern conditions 
will not be ignored. The most remarkable movement is 
to be found in Texas where the requirement has sur- 
passed that of any previous year and where trade has 
been as active in midwinter as it ever is in spring or 
summer or fall. In fact, the only apparent limit to the 
sale of lumber in that state has been the inadequate 
supply, either of lumber at the mills or of cars in 
which to ship it. The ery for lumber has been loud and 
unceasing from the Texas plains and has not been sat- 
isfied. All over the south there is a similar condition 
though less marked. That is to say, the southern local 
demand is large and increasing. 

* * * 


A somewhat remarkable fact in connection with the 
yellow pine trade is that shipments continue to be 
largely for immediate use, as far as yard stock is con- 
cerned. A good many dealers are buying what they can 
for the future but a great deal of lumber is wanted in 
a hurry. This demand, coupled with the over-burdened 
condition of the order books of most of the mills, serves 
as a stimulus to prices which, while not uniform, are 
on a higher average basis than a short time ago. A 
good many mills are sending out price lists in whole 
or in part higher than that of January 16, which is 
the latest official list, though there are not wanting 
quotations that are below this list, made by people who 
have or think they have a surplus of some sort which 
they want to move or who are not fully in touch with 
the situation. 

* & * 

In the meantime, while the demand for yard stock 
is so satisfactory, there continues to be a good require- 
ment for bill stuff and the mills are well supplied with 
special orders. There does not seem to be, however, 
quite the rush there was a short time ago in the plac- 
ing of new contracts, but the manufacturers are very 
well content to have a lull in the receipt of new busi- 
ness and in fact are shutting it off in many cases as 
far as possible. Most of them are turning down orders 
which call for immediate delivery and very few are 
soliciting business with any vigor. 

- * * 


The northern hemlock producers are experiencing a 
good trade which is drawing down stocks rapidly, 
enough so that they feel more hopeful as to the future 
than they have until a recent period. Prices have not 
yet improved materially and stocks are yet so la 
that not much advance is to be looked for soon; but 
product this year will be light compared with that of 
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last and there should be a decided strengthening in 
values as soon, as the facts develop. Eastern hemlock 
in the meantime is as strong as ever or stronger. It 
is remarked by western New York and Pennsylvania 
people that if this were the season of navigation they 
would be able to lay down western hemlock cheaper 
than they can buy their native product. 
* * ae 

In the hardwood market there is a peculiar “hitch 
and peg one” condition. There is a lot of lumber going 
into use in small lots; there is also a good deal of 
contracting being done, but Jarge purchases of lumber 
for immediate delivery are comparatively few. The 
result is that prices remain at about their former 
standard and there is a general waiting all along the 
line for developments. In regard as to what these de- 
velopments are to be opinions seem to differ, First hand 
holders of hardwood lumber are thoroughly confident of 
the future. Consumers, however, make a pretense of 
thinking prices will not advance and possibly may de- 
cline, but they are reckoning without their host. ‘There 
are good stocks in some of the markets and at some 
consuming points, but there are very light sup- 
plies at the mills and the aggregate for the country is 
believed to be below normal, even if larger than a year 
ago. Under these conditions the heavy requirement 
already on hand, and that which is to be experienced 
from the building trades a little later, will undoubtedly 
maintain values and probably advance them, 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Although there are one or two varieties of 
lumber that may be moving somewhat faster than white 
pine in this market, it is not much, if any, behind its com- 
petitors, and is acquiring a momentum withal that, if 
it can be maintained, will ‘shortly place it far in the 
lead. For this season of the year, the demand now 
visible in this market is a record breaker within recent 
years. Nearly all the yards are fairly busy and some 
are exceedingly so. One of the prominent wholesale 
firms here is compelled to operate its planing mill night 
amd day to keep pace with its multiplicity. of orders for 
dressed stock and others are feeling more or less of an 
impetus of a similar character. Inquiry for all sorts 
of stock is rife and seems to be on the increase, possessing 
all the usual earmarks of the opening of an active spring 
trade, 

A buyer in this market who was Jately looking for 
some No. 2 boards, 13 inches and up, was not long in 
finding out that there weie none for sale either here 
or in the north. Some of the firms in town say that they 
had a large quantity of this stock which they carried 
through the fall and well into the winter, but that a 
demand suddenly began to arise for them and they are 
now out of the market. Several buyers who have been 
searching for stock of that description at northern points 
say that they cannot pick up more than a carload or two 
here and there and the price asked at that is almost too 
much for the average buyer to pay. Not only are No. 
2 boards scarce, but No. 1 and No. 3 are in like condi- 
tions, although there is thus far no report of any sear- 
city of Nos. 4 and 5. A dealer in white pine car mate- 
rial reports that his trade during the past month has 
been excellent and that the demand has broken up his 
assortments, cleaning him entirely out of some items, 
notably in car siding. 

As if to cinch the matter and impart a still more 
vermillion hue to the situation and still further swell 
the heads of manufacturers and owners of lumber, the 
actual settlement by agreement of the strike in the 
Chicago building trades unions is in sight and practically 
assured. Of course the strike has been virtually a dead 
letter for several months, but there was still just enough 
of uncertainty hovering around the fulfilment of a new 
building project to scare away the small investor, who 
after all does the bulk of the sort of building that uses 
up lumber. Now, these timid capitalists can go ahead 
and carry out their plans without fear of hindrance from 
anybody. To judge from recent developments they are 
already going ahead in numerous instances and with any 
sort of building weather the amount of building soon 
to be started bids fair to eclipse all previous expecta- 
tions. There is, in fact, $10,000,000 worth of building 
that will be started at once in this city. 

The effects of the strike settlement will not be con- 
fined to this city alone, if experience goes for aught. It 
will be remembered that when the strike took place last 
April, its evil effects spread far and wide. It virtually 
paralyzed the building industry of the central west and 
to some extent its influence was felt in various commer- 
cial channels all over the country. Though this lost 
ground has been partially regained, the gain has been 
slow and diffieult. Now, with builders unfettered and 
abundantly equipped with capital and the desire to push 
things, there should be such a building revival as even 
this magnificent metropolis has never before experienced. 

The number of building permits issued in this city 
last week aggregated 32, with an estimated cost of $300,- 
000, as against $77,700 for the corresponding week of 
last year, $77,050 for the same week of 1899, $265,925 
for the same week of 1898, $249,100 for 1897 and 
$473,050 for 1896. 

The record of building permits during January in 
twenty of the leading cities. of the country, as compiled 
by the Construction News, shows a remarkable gain in 
all but four cities and the losses are accounted for as not 
being due to any other than superficial causes. For in- 
stance in Buffalo in January, 1900, permits were issued 
for some of the Pan-American buildings and no such 
volume can be expected at this time. In Allegheny the 
falling off is said to be due to an extraordinary building 








activity in Pittsburg, which for the time throws its 
neighbor into the shade. The figures referred to are as 
follows: 


No, Cost. Gain. Loss. 
New York (boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx).......341 $5,764,155 71.04 
EN oa 5 caice sv eb a0 60 eee 1,912,165 115.93 
PSMNIR: o's. oi 0 wie 6.9 whats 452 1,763,880 87.26 
ee rar 318 1,830,230 17.02 
eons eo oigioin 9 %a See 241 1,015,295 283.93 
PE. s o> wy oa eee hee 149 335,195 129.65 
eee 334 310,935 83.79 
PET e ee coe 100 265,027 314.46 
1S RS ee ae aes 85 226,743 143.55 ..... 
IN Ds 74. 2 v5 bs ere aceite 89 BOGBES . case 46.02 
OS ee ey SA 242 193,840 1) ee 
er are ee ea 66 181,741 eee 
ES rere eee rr 130 Ue oe 11.01 
eee 148 oo} ee 32.90 
Ears < ant S47.010 SET 2... 
ree 115 128,703 22.82 
COE 55 nike Vib 195.60, 6.08 187 117,415 38.00 
OS” Peer rye F 43 105,625 145.58 
ANN 5 09.05. Soke e sv aoe ee 180 88,390 i. rr 
OPORTO RE ce. $4,060 = .cccee 80.50 
BIOUNEG fois 600 a oShe. oes .. $14,447,556 61.72 
ror 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market has been fairly 
active during the past week and satisfactory business 
was done. The cold weather tended to hold up orders 
somewhat, but the market will probably be affected for 
only a short time. As the building season draws near 
there is a marked tendency on the part of the retail 
lumberman of the northwest to buy more freely for 
spring trade, 

Receipts and shipments at the local market during the 
past week have been considerably larger than those of 
one week ago. Upon comparison of the corresponding 
week last year it is found that the shipments for the 
week have been almost twice as great as in 1900. This 
week’s record affords much satisfaction to manufac- 
turers and plainly indicates the strength of the trade 
this year as compared with that of one year ago, 

Values in all lines of white pine continue firm. .The 
action,gf the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s <Associa- 
tion will be awaited with interest by all Jumbermen in 
this sec on and while it is not believed that any sweep- 
ing advances in prices will be made yet it seems highly 
probable that values will be sent upward in the short 
lines. The most pronounced shortages seem now to be 
in No, 2 and No. 3 boards. In some lines of dimension 
stuff stocks are also very low and in all probability the 
shortage will be felt before the stocks can be filled by 
new lumber. Considering the conditions with reference 
to certain lines it seems hardly possible that the meeting 
to be held next week will not result in at least advances 
in those lines which are already short or in which it is 
evident that shortages must be found before the spring 
sawing season shall begin. 

Inquiry from Chicago and other centers in the south 
and east seems to be assuming some proportions and it 
is believed that the situation in the city will be ma- 
terially affected from this direction. Never before since 
the great activity occasioned by the World’s Fair has 
there been such a large inquiry from Chicago and it is 
now believed that a good market will be afforded in 
that city during the coming season for white pine. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber at the local 
market during the past week were as follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 


PO Se Ce Te er re 860,000 = 1,260,000 
ER PE Te eee ee 285,000 975,000 
PS So ah Le oink. 55.5.6 8005-4 ORE OT 510,000 1,320,000 
EE. 6b vigis Owe savas boa ss 0% ese gues 585,000 2,115,000 
MRORGRT DRG: TOONGAT «66080940 0:60:00 a0 810,000 2,025,000 

ie Saucer 2,550,000 7,695,000 
Se aE eee rer a arnt,” 2,310,000 6,510,000 
SPRITES Pee Lean ESE eee 240,000 1,185,000 
See RE) 55s tas bo 6ie nr e eos eee bres eae 1,845,000 4,665,000 
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Saginaw Valley. ‘The market is steady. There is no 
trading reported here in wholesale lots. Only a few 
concerns have any white pine to sell. Dealers are look- 
ing over the upper Michigan manufacturing districts 
and other localities for the purpose of replenishing 
stock when it becomes necessary for them to have it. 
Reports from upper Michigan and Minnesota are that 
the price of log run white pine in manufacturers’ hands 
as well as stock to be cut for future delivery has been 
marked up at least $1 a thousand, and some local deal- 
ers have also braced up their price list. The stock of 
available white pine is not large. Yard dealers have 
bought in Canada, interior mill points and in the Lake 
Superior district, and are fairly well supplied, but they 
argue that they.cannot replace the stock being sold by 
piecemeal at the prices which they paid for it. Every 
yard dealer on the river is in good form. 


~~ 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Some dealers report an 
advance in prices within the last week while others 
claim to be doing business at the same figures that 
inaugurated the current year. A member of one of the 
largest firms on Tonawanda Island stated on Saturday 
that since the first of the month his company has made 
an advance of from $1 to $2 on No. 1 cuts and better, 
while barn boards and some of the other poorer grades 
are being disposed of at $1 a thousand feet more than 
any time before this year. General reports show that 
the white pine market is in a very unsettled condition 
with indications for a slight advance on items becoming 
generally scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that the price is uni- 
formly firm and they do not look for any material 
change of prices right away. A member of the trade 
denies the report lately sent out from Tonawanda that 
box and cull mills had taken a sudden and unexpected 





drop, and he is anxious to have it contradicted. These 
grades are too scarce for any weakness to materialize 
at this time. Ten-inch pine box, for instance, is scarce 
and will not be any plentier till the Jakes open. The 
price of this size is $18 as we sell it. For 8-inch and up 
the price is $17 and some dealers are trying to get $17 
for 6-inch and up. Mill culls sell for $15. There is, of 
course, no weakening of the prices further up and the 
trade will be agreeably surprised if cutting up grades 
shall be plentiful by the opening of the lake season, 
There is a good general demand for all white pine, local 
as well as east, and it promises not to drop off right 
away. Salesmen coming in report the entire territory 
in line for business and do not appear to fear the shut- 
ting off that took place last season. Still, the report 
of stock here does not indicate that much has been sold 
yet, though it is a better showing than last winter, 
The pine yards will be still lower, comparatively, by 
May 1 than the January figures show. 
—eererorOor 

Boston, Mass. There is no doubt in the mind of the 
most pronounced bear that white pine is strong at its 
present prices and in its future tendency. The upper 
grades are particularly stiff and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced by salesmen in obtaining a fair price for the lower 
grades as well, where pine is wanted. The demand, how- 
ever, is not particularly active as yet. 

—eeaeaee 

Toledo, O. With February came our real winter, 
and for the past two weeks we have had old-fash- 
ioned snow and cold. Consequently the trade has been 
a little quiet, although sales for future delivery are re- 
ported good. The market is fairly firm at prices adopted 
about the first of January. The outlook for activity 
on the opening of spring is encouraging and everything 
indicative goood, healthy movement. There is about 
the usual amount of projected work in the local mar- 
ket, January and February are the “figuring” or 
“estimating” months for future operations, which, if 
conditions continue favorable, begin to materialize in 
March. However, a number of fair sized contracts 
have been let this month for stores or warehouses, and 
for some residences. Everything promises well for a 
fair season in building. 





Spruce. 


New York City. No lumber on the whole list is in 
any better shape than spruce just at present, despite 
the fact that demand is not all it should be. The 
advancesin Adirondack of the past month, which were 
about $1 altogether, are being firmly held to, and the 
fact that some few cargoes of eastern are icebound is not 
detrimental to the general tone. For No. 2, dressed. 
stock, $21 and better is to be had, while Nos. 2 and 3 
are quoted at $19.50 and No. 1 at $25. In sympathy 
with the state stock eastern is also firm in price. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. One dealer last week dis- 
posed of 200,000 feet of all grades. Other dealers also 
report a good condition of business. Underflooring is 
the leading seller and prices on that as well as the other 
grades are holding firm with strong indications for: 2, 
advance in the near future. Dealers returning from ‘tidy 
spruce manufacturing districts in the Adirondacks, this 
state, from where much spruce is being secured this 
winter, say that the mills are being rushed to keep up 
with anunusually large number of orders for this sea- 
son. One manufacturer was found with so many orders 
ahead that he refused to take any more at the same 
prices. The rush is attributed to the fact that dealers 
are desirous of laying in a large stock before spring, 
when a general advance is looked for. ; 


eee 


Boston, Mass, According to present indications a 
slight advance in spruce is pretty sure to occur before 
long. It is thought that the market will readily accept 
such an advance, for a jump of 50 cents or $1 is not 
likely to stagger one who has experienced a leap from 
$13 to $18 the year previous. There are no particularly 
hungry men looking for spruce, and yet a steady trade is 
reported which easily takes whatever is wanted. A deter- 
mination on the part of spruce men is manifested to keep 
production and prices at such a point that they may 
avoid a repetition of last year’s spring slump. There is 
building enough to use up whatever the woods are likely 
to afford and the conditions may be regarded as excep- 
tionally healthy. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The principal feature of the white cedar 
market these days is the strong demand that is develop- 
ing for telephone and telegraph poles. There is also & 
much better inquiry for railroad ties and this it is ex- 
pected will shortly result in some heavy orders. A 
slight shortage in half round and quarter round cedar 
posts is reported at some of the northern distributing 
centers. As no season more favorable to logging has 
been known for several years, it is anticipated that the 
cut of white cedar products this winter will be rather 
heavy, so that unless trade should develop into abnormal 
proportions. little prospect is held out of any strong Im 
provement in prices, except perhaps.on the one or two 
items that are already scarce. White cedar shingle 
producers are already having a good inquiry and are eX 
pecting much from the trade of the approaching season. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the cold weather of 
the past few days demand seems to have fallen away 
somewhat. Handlers at this market believe that a good 
trade is to be expected and have secured large and well 
assorted stocks with which to handle it. Inquiry con- 
tinues fairly brisk and values are strong. No advances 
with present conditions in the market are looked for 
but should demand keep pace with inquiry it seems prob- 
able that handlers will be compelled to strengthen their 
prices somewhat. Reports from the logging sections 
state that operations are being pushed rapidly and that 
no unusual difficulties are being met in pursuing the 
work. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The hardwood industry is loitering some- 
what behind the general lumber procession and fails to 
exhibit the pronounced activity that prevails in most 
other lines of lumber. However, there is a strong move- 
ment in several hardwoods on the same principle that 
staple articles are always in demand and those dealers 
who are well supplied with the varieties that are more 


generally wanted are having no complaint to make as to - 


the volume of their business. This comparative inactivity 
referred to is, however, more noticeable in the car ship- 
ping trade than in the small trade, as dealers who de- 
vote attention to the sale of hardwood lumber in wagon- 
load lots about the city are doing considerably more 
business than they are accustomed to do at this season 
of the year and are in some cases employing as many 
teams in making their deliveries as in the busiest period 
of spring. 

The bright feature of the market just now is the 
settlement of the strike which has been in existence for 
some nine or ten months in the Chicago building trades. 
The influence of this agreement will be felt immensely, 
not only in the city but throughout the country. Al- 
ready building operations of vast magnitude are an- 
nounced to start as soon as the weather permits and from 
all appearances the busiest building season since 1893 
is at hand. Naturally this will exercise more or less 
iffluence upon the demand for hardwood lumber and 
even the more conservative dealers are confident that it 
will soon make itself felt. 

The oak situation continues bright for holders of stock. 
Buyers who have lately toured the south report dry lum- 
ber exceedingly scarce in plain white and red oak; and 
while there is an occasional sale at figures that are dif- 
ficult to account for the general tone of the market 
is strong. Quartered oak seems to be moving fairly well, 
but there are heavy stocks and a decided quickening of 
demand must occur before prices are materially im- 
proved. 

A fine demand exists for basswood and the inquiries 
are growing heavier daily. While dry stocks of basswood 
are considerable and the cut this winter will be reason- 
ably large, there is nevertheless a feeling abroad that it 
is all going to be needed and that prices will be decidedly 
stiffer by the time the spring trade is well under way. 
Basswood siding strips are always in good demand and 
this week an inquiry for ten cars of basswood lath served 
‘vy vary the monotony that existed in the market for 

iat commodity for some time past. Among the north- 
ern woods, birch, elm amd maple continue to drag along 
slowly, although a slightly better inquiry has lately 
been manifested for maple, and thick stock is sharing in 
the improved conditions. 

White ash is daily improving in tone and there is a 
good request for this wood in several quarters. Business 
with the wagon makers is good and they are now pur- 
chasing considerable dry hickory, of which the supply is 
fairly large. 





Minneapolis, Minn, The market was extremely active 
during the past few weeks. Owing to heavy demand and 
light stocks in some woods prices have advanced stead- 
ily and today are stronger than for several months. Red 
oak is in particularly good favor and holders of stock 
are demanding their own prices. But little good stock 
can be found at this market and apparently the supply 
from the producing sections is very limited. Only one 
or two firms in the city have an adequate supply and 
they are holding for advanced rates. Basswood is also 
& scarce article and values are tending upward. The 
supply also seems to be limited and no large stocks are 
reported from this point. White oak is in fair demand 
and prices are well maintained. Maple is in large sup- 
ply but no large trade is doing at present. A slightly 
greater inquiry for birch has been noticeable during the 
past week or ten days but the trade has not assumed 
large proportions. Elm is in much better demand than 
a few weeks ago and values are firming up. Many deal- 
ers who found that they had large supplies of birch and 
elm on hand for the coming year are now predicting 
that the market for those woods will be greatly im- 
Proved during the next few months. Probably on ac- 
count of the advance in other lines these two woods have 
been in much better demand in the last few days than 
for several months past. In general it can be said that 
iw on all lines of hardwood have strengthened ma- 

rially since the first of the year and the indications 
Point to a satisfactory year’s trade. 





St. Louis, Mo. Better business is being transacted 
than at last report, but it seems only a few are experienc- 
ing it. Local people report they are unable to see any 
change in the situation since the first of the month, 
although they admit they are doing fully as much as at 





that time. Others say that their salesmen are now send- 
ing in a good number of orders and that there are at last 
signs of an awakening of spring trade. But for all these 
conflicting reports it is safe to say that the end of the 
month will show much progress when comparison is made 
with the present time. 

St. Louis wholesalers have never since the election had 
other than a feeling of security, although many have 
been disappointed at the slowness with which business 
has developed. Since that time all wholesalers have 
increased their stocks as much as possible, and it has 
been only within the past few weeks that local stocks 
have not grown. Prices have not increased, except in a 
few items which have been hard to secure, since the elec- 
tion, and the opinion prevails that there will be little 
change until shipments to the country shall be heavier 
than at present. But that wholesalers are still buying 
quite freely is evidence of their opinion regarding the 
future. 

Some local people say that they would buy much more 
lumber if the receipts were heavier. There is really 
not as much lumber coming in as during January, and 
several wholesale yards have shipped more thus far dur- 
ing February than they have taken in, the first time this 
year that this condition has prevailed. Receipts are 
light, as the river is too low for navigation and there is 
absolutely no lumber coming in from that source. River 
lumber usually cuts a big figure in loca) trading and the 
yards draw much of their supply from the river operat- 
ors. Rail receipts are also light for the reason that 
production of lumber in the southern country is below 
the normal, and mill stocks, except with the larger oper- 
ators, are low. Those of the mill operators who have 
any lumber are inclined to ask more money for it than 
during January and this has its effect upon the success 
of the St. Louis buyers. 

Considerable cottonwood has come in by rail during 
the past few weeks and it has not been easy to dispose of. 
Local stocks are by no means full, heavy operations of the 
factories having materially cut into what stock wus held 
for winter consumption, but the majority of the factories 
seem to be afraid to make very heavy purchi ses. It 
seems that a few of the box makers are trying to do all 
of the business and prices on the finished product are 
lower than they were at the end of last year. It is 
reported that a number of excellent contracts for spring 
delivery have been made and dealers say they have no 
fears as to the future of prices, although the present may 
look gloomy. Gum seems to have lost what it gained 
during January, the market being cleaned up having 
induced a number of people to bring in more stock than 
the factories could readily absorb, and prices of today 
are slightly less than they were a few weeks ago, with 
little trading being done. However, factories are nicely 
filled up with work, and their daily consumption has 
rarely been exceeded at this season. 

Wholesale yards doing a shipping business are buying 
plain oak wherever it can be found, but there does not 
seem to be a large amount of plain oak available at this 
time and shipments are heavier than receipts. Red is 
wanted in all thicknesses, considerable thick stock having 
been disposed of, but is especially desirable in 1-inch. 
The call for white is more for thicknesses of 3-inch and 
up. In quartered stock the local supply is in good shape 
and country trade just awakening. There have been a 
few sales of quartered white at fairly good figures. 

Ash, hickory, elm and the other woods handled on this 
market are about as last reported, although ash would 
find a ready market if the receipts were heavier. 





New Orleans, La. The constantly decreasing ocean 
freight rates and the amplitude of tonnage have stimu- 
lated exports to a slight extent but prices om the other 
side do not justify a large movement and there is no 
indication that there will be any change for the better 
in this direction for some time. Advices from the hard- 
wood district are to the effect that the weather has 
practically stopped all logging operations. This will 
give the manufacturers a chance to work off their stocks 
and will naturally have a tendency to improve prices 
shortly. The domestic market is getting a little better, 
with the outlook for even greater improvement later. 
Stave stocks are smaller than for some time and, while 
foreign markets all seem well enough supplied for the 
moment, prices are bound to go up in the near future. 





New York City. Although the indications of good 
business in the spring could mot possibly be improved 
upon, and the number of inquiries is very large, it can- 
not be denied that immediate business in hardwoods is 
not of great proportions. There are no heavy stocks 
on hand, either here or at the mills, and that more than 
amything else accounts for the stiffness in prices. Quar- 
tered oak is quoted at from $60 to $62; plain oak at 
$40 to $43; ash at $38 to $42 and particularly scarce, 
and poplar, in better demand than the others, at $36 
to $40. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. On account of deep snow and 
plenty of cold weather last week the hardwood trade, 
like other branches of the lumber market, fell short of 
the volume of business done during the previous week. 
A prominent dealer said that he never saw as large a 
number of inquiries at this season as at present, coming 
in from all sections of the New England states and 
Great Britain. With the exceptior of quartered, other 
grades of oak are reported to be holding as firmly 
as a week or so ago. Dealers have no fault to find with 
sales of maple, for the demand is excellent, 
for the poorer grades. Red birch is selling 


but most dealers report it a hard item to supply con- 
sumers with, being difficult to secure. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be no disposition to 
make any changes in the price of anything. White ash 
bids fair to be out of its weak condition soon and come 
down to a steady price. Common quartered white oak 
is now said to be about as weak as anything, though 
inquiry discloses the fact that most of our dealers have 
small supplies of it. Good firsts and seconds are firmer. 
The increased scarcity of inch maple has brought that 
into a better condition and the selling of it as low as 
$20, reported some time ago, appears to have stopped. 
Leading dealers are now getting $22.50 and are asking 
$23. There is a much larger supply of thick maple. It 
appears to be expected that the supply of hardwood by 
lake next season will be much less than it has been of 
late. Not nearly so much of it is offered as formerly. 
The prospect is there will not be much of even red 
oak and though there will be maple the quality will be 
decidedly poor, so the trade will have to go elsewhere 
for it. All reports from the southwest are to the ef- 
fect that the hardwood supply having Memphis for a 
center will be small for some time yet, as dry lumber 
is shipped out very close. 





Boston, Mass. The chaotic state seems still to exist 
in the hardwood market and at first thought one would 
say that there was no price on some items, particularly 
on quartered oak, but if the buyer goes to the mill with 
check book in hand to buy good stocks of quartered oak 
or to make contracts he will discover that there is a 
price. On the other hand the eastern market is some- 
what disturbed by the men who are getting considerably 
lower prices than the conditions would warrant. These 
lower prices probably represent the tax ends of poor 
stocks, which never should have been quartered. In 
spite of the wide variety, the price of nice stocks should 
be placed at $63 to $65. Plain oak shows stronger ten- 
dencies continually and there is a lively call for it from 
various quarters. White ash is decidedly strong in its 
tone, not so much by virtue of heavy demand as through 
the attitude of the southern manufacturers, who are able 
to see the bottom of stocks at no very distant day. Brown 
ash brings almost as much money as white and is scarce. 
Maple moves slowly. There is no great surplus appar- 
ently and the flooring men hold together on price, al- 
though all hands complain somewhat of quiet business. 
Basswood comes in in about its usual limited way, bring- 
ing the full price when it is wanted, but the demand is 
small and it seems somewhat useless to go beyond certain 
old uses for this lumber. The fancy high priced hard- 
woods are selling freely for the season and no change in 
price occurs. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The demand for hemlock is steadily widen- 
ing and without doubt will continue to show a healthy 
increase as spring trade develops. While it is conceded 
by hemlock producers that stocks are heavy, the ex- 
traordinary building demand that is now making its ap- 
pearance will undoubtedly be sufficient to take care of 
the more burdensome stocks and remove any danger that 
may exist of a further demoralization of prices. As it 
is now prices are steady and holders of stock are look- 
ing forward to some improvement within the next month 
or 80, although it is not claimed that there is going to be 
any material advance. Still with a difference of $3 or 
more between the prices of hemlock and white pine 
piece stuff, the former is bound to stand an excellent 
show in the general demand. Hemlock piece stuff is now 
selling here in carload lots rather more freely than it has 
for some time at about $10.50, although possibly some 
inferior stock is changing hands at less money. There is 
a curtailment in the cut of hemlock logs this winter, 
which some authorities estimate as much as 50 percent, 
and this will be of considerable help to the market when 
winter operations have closed. 








New York City. This may have been an off week 
with some of the markets. but not with hemlock, demand 
for which keeps up steadily in spite of everything, and 
the wholesalers report that they have little difficulty 
in keeping firmly to the $15 base. From the mills come 
reports that the stocks on hand and drying are not any 
two large and these stories help to give a firm tone to 
present conditions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand is good with no 
promise of an immediate change in existing strong prices 
for either selling or buyimg. Local dealers say that the 
efforts of manufacturers in Pennsylvania to maintain 
the present high prices this spring will prove fruitless, 
as the competition brought to bear on the market 
through the shipment of much hemlock from Wisconsin 
and Michigan will have the effect of cutting them dowr 
a few points. The opinion, prevails that if hemlock 
could be gotten here from Wisconsin and Michigan now 
as cheaply as when brought by vessel it could be pur- 
chased at least $2 less a thousand than dealers are pay- 
ne its delivery in the Tonawamdas from Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Buffalo, N. Y. While some of the yards are moving 
hemlock in considerable ies there is not much 
mention of profit. Wholesalers appear to be having the 
best of what there is, for all retailers say that they have 
been selling at cost right along. Pan-American compe- 
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tition no doubt has had something to do with this. So 
far the effort to advance retail prices has not succeeded 
very well. There is no Change in wholesale prices from 
the regular $13 base. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good winter’s movement 
and prices remain firm at the base of $14.50. Reports 
from country dealers are that they look for good busi- 
ness as soon as the weather opens.. There is a con- 
tinued scarcity of boards and lath and assortments are 
much broken. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Sales are uncommonly heavy in this market 
for this season of the year and dealers are having some 
difficulty in securing sufficient stock to meet their de- 
mands. The best inquiry just now is for common and 
culls, although there is a very good inquiry for firsts 
and seconds, as well as for thick shop. Prices are being 
firmly maintained at the best figures that have been rul- 
ing in the past two years and no difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of stock in any part of the country at good 
prices. The reports from the mills are altogether satis- 
factory, promising a busy season of manufacture, first 
rate prices and an excellent assortment in all grades. 
Squares are moving a little slowly, but there is some 
recent tendency to purchase them on the part of dealers 
in anticipation of a busy building season and conse- 
quently of a strong demand for porch columns. 
| Boston, Mass. Whitewood prices are still stiff with a 
slightly upward tendency, hardly discernible on the sur- 
face of the market until one looks at the point of supply. 
At such points the bull finds much encouragement, for 
certainly the manufacturers claim to see a place to put 
every carload they are likely to manufacture for some 
time; this is particularly true of the upper grades. One- 
inch Nos. 1 and 2 is sold for from $36 to $40, with the 
greater proportion between $37 and $39. Nice stocks find 
a ready market and all hands report good sales through- 
out the week. Some difficulty in obtaining cars is expe- 
rienced. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.A leading dealer states that 
he bought poplar in lots cheaper last week than for two 
months previous, which may be to some extent on ac- 
count of the order being exceptionally large. Dealers 
now negotiating for stock with manufacturers find prices 
with the seller very firm. There is an even tenor of busi- 
ness noted on all sides of the market, 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Conditions are a little more favorable. 
Three weeks’ fine weather has started up a number of 
industrial enterprises, and there is more building going 
on at present than ever before at a corresponding period. 
The rail trade is not all that it might be, but it is pick- 
ing up a little and there is better shipping demand, 
which would still further improve if ocean tonnage 
could be secured at more satisfactory rates. One hope- 
ful sign for the future is the receipt of a large number 
of inquiries from the east and middle west, and early 
in the spring a fine rail trade is expected. The shingle 
trade is excellent and no difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting rid of all of the output at the best prices that have 
prevailed for a ‘year. Coastwise freights on lumber have 
advanced, but for offshore voyages there has been no 
change and exporters are expecting a decline of the in- 
activity in the grain markets, which throws disengaged 
ships on the market for lumber. 











Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. A number of new lists have gone out 
this week showing material advances over the list of 
January 16, and the indications are that others will be 
issued during the next few days. There is a much greater 
business than can readily be taken care of and mill stocks 
of some items are deteriorating so rapidly that it takes 
strenuous action to hold orders down to a production 
basis. In most cases this is not done, and mills are re- 
fusing almost as many orders as they are accepting and 
are still running behind, Salesmen have been instructed 
to take care of regular customers as much as possible, 
but to solicit no business from others. 

Replies to a series of inquiries made of the mills in the 
southern country during the past week show conclusively 
that no one section has the advantage of others in the 
amount of business being booked. Not one reply shows 
that there has been other than a decrease in mill stocks, 
and the majority state that a tremendous amount of 
business is being refused. There is strong call for an 
advance in prices and local opinion is that a new official 
list will be agreed upon not later than the first of the 
month. As stated, a number of new lists have gone out 
which quote an advance of 50 cents to $1.50, and those 
who are not sendimg out this list are now quoting 
several items as much as $1.50 above the list of January 
16. Dimension and boards are enjoying the prosperity 
to the greatest degree, but finish is also advancing. There 
is yet no let up to the demand from Texas for items on 
the right hand side of the list and some Arkansas mills 
report they have nothing in the way of boards and dimen- 
sion to offer. As to the number of unfilled orders on 





the books, an average of the replies received would indi- 
cate enough business already on the books to run the 
mills for at least sixty days, and even then stocks would 
be in a sadly depleted condition. The weather has been 
such that country yards have disposed of their purchases 
almost as rapidly as they could secure the lumber, and 
salesmen say there is not a normal amount of lumber in 
country yards for this season, despite heavy purchasing. 
These conditions have tended to make wholesalers avoid 
business as much as possible, and the outlook is such 
that none of them has any fear as to the future. 

Specialists still report that they also have more busi- 
ness than they can take care of. There has really been an 
increase in the number of bills offered for their quota- 
tions since last report and they are turning down more 
orders than they are accepting. In St. Louis there is a 
decided awakening in the building line and retailers are 
completely filled up with work. Large structures going 
up will require unusual amounts of lumber, and this is 
taking a number of people out of the market. In other 
sections of the country touched by the St. Louis dealers 
this same condition prevails, and there is ample excuse 
for the great amount of optimism felt by wholesalers and 
retailers alike, 

Chicago. The boom in yellow pine continues and 
mill representatives in this market are being put to 
their wits’ ends to devise ways and means of satisfying 
their customers. As a rule, however, they have found 
this a difficult proposition and most of them have 
abandoned any efforts in that direction for the present. 
Many of the mills have orders for sixty days ahead, 
while the number of those that are unable to accept new 
orders to be filled before the middle of March is ex- 
ceedingly numerous. The condition of affairs now pre- 
sented has certainly never before been equaled at this 
season of the year, so far as the yellow pine industry is 
concerned and from all appearances it will intensify 
within the coming month rather than show any falling 
off from its present position. 

The demand practically covers everything in the build- 
ing line, both rough and dressed, from quarter round 
moldings to the heaviest of timbers. The demand for 
railroad material, which had already developed into a 
good volume six weeks ago, is probably 50 percent heav- 
ier at this time. Car stock is in the very best of in- 
quiry and manufacturers are considerably behind in their 
deliveries. The trade for yard stock, which was in only 
moderate volume at the opening of the year, is now fully 
as heavy as any other department of the business and 
will without doubt show an enormous increase within 
the next sixty days. 

Prices under such conditions are exceedingly firm and 
while some buyers report that they are still able to get 
a car or two of finishing lumber at practically the same 
prices that ruled last fall, most of them are beginning 
to realize that they must pay the list prices 
or not get the lumber. As for the manufac- 
turers, especially the more extensive operators, 
they are fairly jammed up with orders and inquir- 
ies and some are considering as the only alternative 
the project ofeputting prices a dollar or two higher in 
order to drive away trade. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dealers who have come into 
the market with good sized orders for mixed cars during 
the past two or three weeks have found a condition which 
they hardly expected to go up against. Usually at this 
time of the year they have no difficulty in placing orders 
for any kind of stock they may want and have been able 
to get material concessions from the regular prices. 
This year they willingly offer the market price, only to 
find the orders declined, either because they want ship- 
ment quicker than manufacturers wish to guarantee or 
because the mills are practically out of some of the 
items wanted or already have enough orders on hand 
to consume all the stock available. Traveling men out 
on the road are carrying stock sheets and in many in- 
stances have positive instructions not to accept orders for 
anything like prompt shipment; only for items contained 
on the stock sheets. This has been the custom in white 
pine for years but is an innovation in yellow pine and 
will continue only until the manufacturers get their 
stocks better assorted and clean up orders now on their 
books. With few exceptions the manufacturers of south- 
ern pine are working the trade only for orders of stock 
of which they have a fair supply already cut. The recent 
bad weather in this territory is welcomed by the yel- 
low pine people, as it has had the effect of temporarily 
shutting off the demand to quite a degree, and dealers 
who have orders placed are not in such a hurry for the 
stuff as they were a week or two ago. Prices are the 
firmest ever known at this season of the year and will 
continue strong for some weeks at least. What the situ- 
ation will be after the market shall settle down is of 
course a matter of conjecture. 

a a a 

New Orleans, La. Demand continues to increase at a 
rate which insures a continuance of the upward range of 
prices, and orders in constantly increasing volume are 
coming in much faster than they cam be shipped out. 
There is no discounting the fact that stocks are lower 
than for a long time and in many instances they are 
badly broken. The new list is being upheld on all 
hands. Marrufacturers claim that if anything it is too 
low and that on a number of items they have no diffi- 
culty in securing better figures than it names. 





New York City. Stories are afloat in some quarters 
of Yes mag for railroad and dock work that might 
tend to give a wrong impression of the general situation, 


which is firm, with prospects decidedly bright. A num- 
ber of deals are just about being closed and the efforts 
of a few to secure schedules, no matter how they slash 
things, are making buyers not so anxious to sign con- 
tracts. Timbers, yard schedules, are quoted at from $19 
to $21. 

Boston, Mass. During the week the grades of hard 
pine used in New England have experienced a more or 
less concerted advance of 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet, 
Salesmen report such instructions from home offices, and 
the fact that sales are not impaired shows it is readily 
taken and digested. New Englanders are beginning to 
open their eyes to the possibilities of great difficulty in 
obtaining cars to load lumber on. The true condition of 
affairs in the south has been perhaps not thoroughly 
understood by the Boston buyer. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Movement is fair, with some houses 
reporting uncommonly good business. There is consid- 
erable disturbance in the market, prices last week having 
been forced down about $2. There is particularly close 
competition among the trade for the business in sight 
and some houses have gone after business determined 
to get it. It is true that 1,000,000 feet of lumber which 
formed part of the stock of a wholesale dealer, who sold 
his yard to a railroad company, has been in process of 
being moved from the premises under an obligation to 
vacate by March 1, and that there was obviously a 
strong inducement to move the stock into the hands of 
customers by offering concessions, but this stock was 
bought from the wholesale house by five other river yard 
men for the very purpose of preventing a slump in the 
price, and it is asserted on behalf of these purchasers 
that they had no hand in causing the reduction. Be 
that as it may, cutting is being done, and that in the 
face of the impossibility of replacing stocks at present 
on as good terms as were made in November. The com- 
bination on prices which existed has been disrupted 
without much hope, it is said, of its soon being re-es- 
tablished. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. While trade in general throughout the 
North Carolina pine section may be characterized as 
quiet, there is more than an average business being done. 
It is claimed by some that the situation is forced and 
much stock has gone on to the easterr market at prices 
considerably less than list. “That a good deal of stuff is 
and has been sold at lower prices than those quoted by 
the association cannot be denied, but most manufac- 
turers, members of the North Carolina pine association, 
adhere strictly to their original proposition—the asso- 
ciation list. Stocks at mills are growing but slowly and 
lack a sufficiency of better grades as the demand is 
drawing them off. Im the main, prices are firm. 

Vessels are in adequate supply at $2.50 to New York 
and sound ports; $4 to Boston. 











New York City. The firm tendency in this market 
continues, due largely to the fact that a halt has been 
called to the indiscriminate sending in of cargoes on 
consignment. With the coming of real winter weather 
freights are a little stiffer, though the quoted price is 
still $2.50 to this city from Norfolk. The demand is 
fairly good and the prospects were seldom brighter. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is any amount of difference in 
reports as to the status of North Carolina pine in this 
market, as it seldom makes much of a showing unless 
it is handled by a regular representative of some south- 
ern mill that is known to turn out well selected and well 
manufactured lumber. The agent of such a mill reports 
that he was lately over his eastern territory and ac- 
tually sold more North Carolina pine than he did white 
pine, though he pushed both side by side. The reason 
for this report ought to be impressed on all alike, manu- 
facturer, seller and consumer. We have had enough of 
haphazard trade. Good southern pine is firm and in 
regular demand. 





Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is booked, accord- 
ing to the larger number of guessers, for higher prices 
yet. There is no doubt, if we can believe the southern mill 
men, that there is a place to put all that is made at 
present. There is no particular flurry anticipated by 
reason of the big steam cargoes booked for Boston, al- 
though it is a never failing topic of conversation among 
North Carolina pine dealers. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is limited, especially for 
rough lumber, but upper grades are in somewhat better 
eall and are holding their own in price. Rough lumber 
is weaker, if cutting in some quarters is a fair criterion 
of the market value. Stocks are not over plentiful and 
cannot be increased now by water as long as navigation 
is closed, so there is no reason why the grade should 
not be firmly held. The opinion holds in some quarters, 
however, that the present freeze up will be of short dura 
tion, allowing cargoes now on the way to come up. This 
may explain the shading on rough lumber, sales being 
forced on but a limited demand. Mills are not making 
any concessions and it is held that stocks will be inad- 
equate to meet the demand if there is going to be any- 
thing like the business done this spring and summer 
that is expected. North Carolina stocks of any grade 
and all grades are held to be good goods at existing 
prices. 
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Cypress. 


Chicago. Notwithstanding the recent substantial ad- 
vance in prices, the demand for cypress in this city and 
section continues fairly large, although the supply of 
stock on hand at the yards has not as yet been added to 
materially. The manufacturers on the gulf coast say 
that they are having a strong demand at the new prices 
and that a great deal of it is coming in from southern 
points. A fair inquiry is noted in the sash and door 
manufacturing line and there is an excellent request for 
tank lumber. Prices on firsts and seconds inch are 
steady at $34.50 and on 24 and 3-inch tank lumber at $44. 
Shop lumber, 14, 14-inch, is selling at $27 and 2-inch 
at $29. These prices are being firmly maintained and it 
is not anticipated that they will be changed in any par- 
ticular during the spring movement. 








St. Louis, Mo. A number of the local people who 
recently have been down in the Louisiana districts 
uniformly report mills are so filled up with orders that 
it is hard to induce them to consider new business. 
Stocks have been rapidly deteriorating and there is now 
much less lumber at the mills than at the first of the 
year. This condition cannot but be felt at this end of the 
line and salesmen report that their instructions are to 
take care of their regular customers, but to avoid new 
business as much as possible. At this end of the line 
there is more business being done than at last report, and 
indications are that there will be material improvement 
during the next few weeks, however much the salesmen 
may seek to avoid it. In the country tributary to this 
market there is really more being done than in the city, 
and shipments have improved, especially of stock used 
by country yards. Factory consumption is still below 
what it will be later in the spring; at least purchases 
of consumers are light, but inquiries are such that opti- 
mistic predictions are freely made. There is no difficulty 
in maintaining the new list and many feel that in view 
of the situation at the mills there will soon be a 
further advance in order to delay for a time the placing of 
new orders. 





Kansas City, Mo. The situation is entirely satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the manufacturer. The 
volume of business thus far this year has really been 
greater than was anticipated and is far ahead of the 
trade for the same time in 1900, when the manufac- 
turers thought they were having all kinds of business 
from this territory. Dealers are apparently willing to 
pay the recent advance, as the volume of business has 
not been cut down since the advance was made. For the 
past week or so orders have been fewer than before, due 
to the bad weather, but inquiry is heavy and orders will 
be as plentiful as ever in two or three weeks. 





New Orleans, La. A nice lot of orders was received 
during the week just ended, amd these orders comprised 
the most desirable business to be had. Demand from 
the west is large and insistent and a large trade is show- 
ing up from Illinois and Ohio. The demand from the 
east remains very quiet, but as soon as the winter shall 
break things will begin to whoop from this direction, 
too. Sufficient time has elapsed to permit the receipt 
of advices from all over the country as to the reception 
accorded the recently advanced list and the first kick 
has yet to be registered. Those who want cypress seem 
to think that the prices are all right. They are satisfied 
to pay what is asked and seem perfectly willing to 
produce the extra figures if they can get their orders 
filled promptly. Orders are being filled with gratifying 
promptness, too, for while stocks are not as large as 
some years have seen at this season they are nicely 
assorted and the mills are pretty well up on orders. It 
is very probable that the present list will be in effect 
for some time. Last year the January list held until 
1900 had almost run its course and there is no reason 
rhy this year’s list should not accomplish the same 
eat. 





New York City. The conditions prevailing are such 
that no uneasiness need be felt. While there is no big 
demand there is still a steady call and the prospects 
when navigation opens are particularly bright. Those 
who hold big stocks prefer to keep them at present fig- 
ures rather than permit of the slightest drop in prices. 
Delivered at steamer dock here quotations are: One, 
1} and 14-inch, $35.75; 2-inch, $37.75. 

Boston, Mass, Cypress continues well sought for and 
brings a pretty level range of prices, with little or no 
variation. Cypress men are not making much noise but 
are sawing a good deal of wood, and, as the stocks of dry 
lumber do not seem to increase materially, the inference 
is that a great deal of it is being moved. The cheerful 
faces of the cypress men speak louder than words. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good movement for the 
8eason and cypress is more than holding its own both 
im demand and price. Houses handling this lumber feel 
Sanguine of doing good business this year. The price 
18 unaltered since the last advance, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shingles 
Continues active. Dealers are sending in their orders 
freely and desire goods at once for spring trade. A 





heavy demand for shingles in transit has been notice- 
able during the past week and handlers who are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to fill the orders secure advances 
over the quotable price. Extra A’s are quoted at $2.25 
and the market is very firm. Owing to the unusual. 
conditions on the coast, handlers at the local market 
find considerable difficulty in placing their orders with a 
possibility of securing shipments within a reasonable 
length of time. The heavy demand now experienced by 
Minneapolis handlers as well as the difficulty in placing 
orders has given a strength to the situation which may 
result in a further advance in the near future. The 
opinion has been expressed by several handlers at this 
point that $2.35 will be demanded before the spring 
buying season shall close. The conservative dealers, 
however, are convinced that no great advances will be 
scheduled unless the demand for the spring trade shall 
assume most unusual proportions, 





Saginaw Valley. There are practically no white pine 
shingles being manufactured in this district or in east- 
ern Michigan. White cedar shingles are sold as fast as 
manufactured, as there are only a few mills in operation. 
The supply in dealers’ hands is limited. Prices are now 
firm and it is the opinion of shingle manufacturers and 
dealers that there will be an advance with spring. 





Everett, Wash. Shingles are in excellent demand and 
prices show a tendency to stiffen. Recent storms in the 
east are expected to cause a temporary lull in the con- 
sumptive demand, but heavy buyers seem disposed to 
stock up and all the cars in sight are eagerly purchased. 
Manufacturers and dealers have been advised, however, to 
make haste slowly in view of last year’s experience, when 
prices were raised until the market broke, followed by 
sales on a falling market for the remainder of the season. 
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Kansas City, Mo. While there is still quite a heavy 
inquiry and a good many orders are coming in right 
along, there has been a noticeable decline in the volume 
of business from the southwest since the bad weather set 
in and the dealers are not pushing jobbers here as hard 
for shipments as they were last month. This change in 
the weather, bringing with it a temporary lull in the 
retail trade, will give the manufacturers a chance to 
clean up before the real spring demand a good lot of the 
orders they are now loaded with. The mills on the coast 
are about all running, as far as weather will permit, and 
shipments should come forward with more promptness 
than they have heretofore this year. Prices continue 
firm and the mill men seem united on the proposition 
to maintain-at least the present prices, as they claim that 
on account of the high price of labor, logs and supplies 
they cannot run and make any money if prices decline 
from the present quotations. Jobbers here say that the 
outlook for the shingle trade for the next few months 
is as good as they have ever seen it. 





New Orleans, La. The mills have not yet succeeded 
in catching up on their orders for shingles, but demand 
has so far relaxed that they are making a start im this 
direction. Last week, for the first time in months, more 
shingles were shipped out than orders for shingles were 
received and manufacturers hope to catch up on belated 
shipments within the next thirty days. The meeting 
of shingle manufacturers to be held in this city during 
carmival week will thoroughly review the situation. It 
is not anticipated that there will be any advance in 
prices, although it is by no means an impossibility that 
a raise will be determined upon. Stocks are still at the 
lowest possible ebb and even with the slight slackening 
in demand it was necessary to ship some green shingles 
last. week. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is good for the time of the 
year. As there are none coming in except a few from 
Canada and no great supply from anywhere east of the 
Rocky mountains to be had anyhow, the chance of their 
being high ought to be good, though an occasional ad- 
vance of 5 cents on red cedars is all that is reported. 
Such a notice has now come in from the Pacific coast. 
Pine centers do not promise to do much in this line, 
so the far west will have to come to the rescue. Our 
light stock promises to hold out in a general way until 


spring. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles show no signs of dropping off 
and Washington cedars bring $3.15 to $3.20 for five to 
two, 16-inch clears, and $2.80 for *A*; Perfections bring 
$3.85. New Brunswicks are a trifle less, although the 
tendency is strong. 








| Cooperage. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The flour mills at this point have 
been steady consumers of barrels for the past two’ weeks 
and today the situation with reference to future trade 
in cooperage materials is growing brighter. Stocks of 
made up barrels held by coopers in storage have been 
materially reduced and they are beginning to evince 
their faith in the future by ordering out their stock on 
contracts. Little active buying is noticeable this week 
although the inquiry is more brisk than a short time 
ago. Factory men are in the market for any concea- 
sions which may be offered but apparently are met with 
a firm front by dealers in cooperage goods. Values seem 
to be well maintained as quoted below and it is proba- 


ble that few concessions are being made. No. 1 Michi- 
gan staves are firm and many handlers are refusing to 
take orders on the present believing that advances 
will shortly be scheduled. Quotations: No. 1 Michi- 
gan staves, $8.50 at $8.75; Wisconsin elm staves, $8.50; 
No. 1 heading, 54 to 5§ cents; patent hoops, $9.00 to 
$9.25. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: ~ 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - + 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. L 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the timber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER. 
Bright, experienced male stenographer for lumber office in 
Chicago. State experience, salary expected. 
Address “‘R. 22," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A COMPETENT DRY KILN SALESMAN 
AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED—MANAGER 
For Pittsburg office to be opened March 1; must have thor- 
ough experience in wholesale jobbing in Pittsburg and vicin- 
ity and know source of supply and customers. Salary based 
on percentage of profits. Reference required. 
Address “R. 8,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD MAN FOR BOOKKEEPER 
And general office work. Habits and character must be un- 
exceptionable. Address by ae wis fC experi- 


ence etc., > We o 
Tist and Wallace Sts., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—THOROUGH UP TO DATE SHOP MAN 
As foreman, to take charge at once, in a retail yard in a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants, located in eastern Ohio, who thor- 
oughly understands getting out interior finish stair build- 
ing, store fixtures, sash and doors, and must understand plans 
and estimating from plans and have a general knowledge of 
planing mill work. Must be competent and give references. 
Address “FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT AND FOREMAN 


For a planing mill, sash and door factory. Must understand 
estimating from architects plans and manage mill to advant- 
age. Address “R. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 

A young man well posted in estimating department in a 
wholesale sash and door office. Want an active and rapid 
man, one who has had considerable experience. Apply with 
experience and references, 

“A. D. 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





























WANTED-—A MAN TO BUY 
And inspect hardwood lumber in the south; must have refer- 
ence as to honesty and competency. Address 
“TRAVELING BUYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, — 


WANTED—SAW FILER 
In small factory, one who understands operating woodwork- 
ing machinery preferred. Address 
“R. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man with experience in city trade, good penman, 
hustler, for city in eastern Nebraska. References. 
Address “EDWARD,” care of AmMprican LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ENGINEER 
and machinist. Must understand his business, must not be 
afraid of work and strictly temperate. Address, stating 
wages expected. 
“ENGINEER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~-A FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN. 
One who understands pines oon, Be planing mill, taking care 
of machinery and handling dry-kiln. Must be a hustler and 
not afraid of work. No other need apply. 
Address “LUMBER,” care of AMprican LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
A first class hardwood inspector, buyer and salesman, one 
who has and can command good trade. Address 
“HARDWOOD 560,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER. 

Competes’ to handle the books of saw mill, wholesale and 
retail lumber business, including woods logging and supply- 
ing. Must be & hustler and not afraid of work. State age 
and experience and salary expected. Lake Superior. 

Address 5,” care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
Band sawyer, setter, edgerman, trimmer, scaler, assistant plan- 
ing mill foreman and assistant box shop foreman. Permanent 
positions. ALAMOGORDO LU COi 


FROZEN TIMBER AS EASILY CUT 
As any other if saws are hammered to my out and instruc- 
tions. No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a per- 
fect saw. Failure impossible. Sent pre on trial to those 
who mean business. J. H. MID Lumberton, Miss, 













56 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Fesavarr 16, 1901, 























WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER ; i AED ESOSEOED. - bial 
" li in Louisiana. State last posi- gentleman now connec with one o: rge y. w.pine 
hed saan eee entre " mills of Louisiana as office manager and head accountant, hold- 


38 ‘‘R. My “care of American Lumberman. ing said position the past four years, seeks a change during the 
— _ - onthe —- aia - “ — next ninety days aot ages view to taking at least five thousand 
WANTED-MAN TO WORK SECOND dollars stock inthe next company to which he attaches himself. 











| Can furnish all desired references from present company, and 
On steam feed carriage. Must understand setting ratchet. invites ecenan 
: pondence only from first class reliable concerns. 
pad per ba x.dad Rnseesostanan S. 6. SORA, Buckman, H. Mex. All inquiries new answered. 
WANTED-—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT aparens “GS. 95," case ot Amesionn Lambermen. 
In sash, door and variety factory. Must be first class and able WANTED-—A POSITION 


sasemaan drawings 006 tty LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. As superintendent or foreman of saw mill, or to take charge of 


construction of new mill. Good references furnished as to ex- 
perience and ability. 


W anied C Address P. O. BOX 96, Menekaunee, Wis. 
Ta 
= WANTED-—POSITION 
By young man, single and 25, as bookkeeper and typewriter or 


eneral office —— with big a ey ese ng poe pre 
n the west or southwest. Furnish own typewriter and own 

LUMBER EXPERT. commercial graphophone for office work. 8 years experience 

Position wanted by a man experienced in the manufacture, | with all kinds of accounting. High speed and modern methods. 

~ Gilt edge references on application. 

inspection and sale of lumber. Age 45. Is at present en- Address SAM R. SMITH, Lake End, La. 


location. Is recommended and 
ssonsrcueage heen thts my ta WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER 
vouched for by a reliable firm with whom we do business. | of retail yard, by an experienced and successful working man- 
“ we . | ager. Now employed, but wishes to change. reason. - 
Address “R. 17,” care of Lord & Thomas, Trude Bldg., Chi aaeen. cairo “Gs,” cote el Aanaclenn Lambanmen. 

















—~$—————_. 


WANTED-—TO SELL GRADED WHITE PINE 
In car lot in New. York city and vicinity. Salary or commission, 
Good references. 
Address “FF, 56,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POPLAR LOGS. 
We are in the market for some strictly No. 1 poplar logs, 24 in, 
and up in diameter, the lot to average 30in.; logsto be wellhewn, 
Pay spot cash. RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tenn, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. 0. b. cars 


loading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing aapeemen rules and log scale. 
GEO, E. WHITE & ., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of ous 926 lumber, poyment by New York bankers, 
DENNY, MOTT ICKSON, London, England. 











































As planing mill foreman. Competent man. Good references, 
Address 


i By young man, sober and experienced. “T. R. T.” care of American Lumberman. 


Address P. UO. BOX 375, Gladstone, Mich. 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 


. 1 , : On single or double cutting band. Best of references. Address 
Foreman or sawyer. ‘Twenty yeurs’ experience in up to date Ay ~ o 
pine and hardwood mills. Have erected mills. PRACTICAL,” care of American Lumberman. 


3 Address “J. T.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, WANTED—POSITION 


~ SAWYER WANTS POSITION. By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
Pine or ee Band oc circular; thoroughly familiar | Yellow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
with steam feed and steam nigger. "Best of references. | ®8™msnager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
Address “R. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references. 
pM cwistiees 2 ° : J Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman 








WANTED SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or other office work. Have oflice and yard experience. Good | MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


references. Good penman. Age 27. In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 

e004 r Addrenn we a,” one ot AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. NO. OXENPORD, Secretary, 

— SR eaN gS panapLalpaaaaeS etea —~- | Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
CRANBERRY LANDS Indianapolis, Ind. 

If rightly improved wiil give big returns. 1 have made cran- = 

berry growing a business the past 3U years. Have in recent 


years rebuilt the old Carey & Sacket marshes near Berlin, . A 
Wis. Would like to engage for a term of years. e and 
Address H., UO. KRUSCHKW, Aurorahville, Wis. al 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ENGINEER. 























Young man, 6 years’ experience with modern steam plants ; WANTED—CEDAR STUMPAGE. 
has good technical education, sober and up to date in all Wanted—Cedar stumpage in Wisconsin or Michigan. 
branches of engineering. ddress “D, E. 17,” care of American Lumberman. 


Address “R, 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT = : 
Or general foreman in sash and door factory; experienced i and 
estimator. Address “A. 8.”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBURMAN, 





- WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 























Or assistant in retail lumber yard; Illinois, Indiana, Michi- WANTED-WHOLSALERS AND MILL MEN 
gan or Ohio preferred. Well posted in lumber and fair book- | To know that they can increase their sales 100 cars yearly 
keeper, Address “‘C. X. 4,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by placing stock with experienced youn an operatin plan- 
ng m and yard in o town 0 . 5 or particulars 
SITUATION WANTED AS ESTIMATOR. adarens “R. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Sash, doors and interior finish. First class references. 
Address “R. 16,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, WANTED- QUARTER SAWED HARD MAPLE. 
— _ a ay aR a No. 1 and 2, dry, 7 inches and up wide; state thickness, 
WANTED-POSITION. quantity, average width and lengths, with lowest cash price. 
j As saw filer on circular, band, gang, or band resaw; 30 ALEX. O. WILLIAMS, 6th and Berks Sts., Philadelphia. 
Hl ears’ experience in large mills. . Li eg 
. iadsess “HENRY,” care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. WANTED—PINE AND HEMLOCK LATH. 
———— Pps Also hemlock bill stuff and boards, white pine flooring, siding 
WANTED POSITION IN LUMBER OFFICE, and boards, yellow pine all eee: also mill cull pine and 
By young man with experience as traveling salesman and | Poplar. J. R. WHELER, Pittsburg, Pa. 





cago, Ill, WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 

“ pap GOS Age REST IS TELE TI GEREN PISCE TE” mma aad WANTED~POSITION : We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
WANTED-POOITION AS GAND FILER, —_ | Aa bohimenec oh" “Si Setteanse tore secmes Sputage. | Sane iet medians: Die” anaes ome 90 ee 

> . Satisfact f furnished. le A. - | Apply for specifications of sizes. ress 

— ddress “0. XK.” “care of “AMERICAN "LU MBERMAN, Address “F. 70,"’ care of American Lumberman. P. O. BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 
WANTED- POSITION AS BAND FILER. WANTED POSITION DID YOU KNOW 


That we handle specialties for lumbermen? Send and get a list 
of them free of charge, they will be valuable to you. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


| Wanted-Second tland Machinery | 


WANTED-SANDING MACHINE. 
One 30 or 36 inch, in good repair. 
CARTER MANUFACTURING CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


WANTED SHINGLE MACHINE. 
Second hand, double block Challoner, delivered at Oconto, 
Wis. Must be good condition. Spot cash price. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED. 
50 to 60 horse power engine and boiler; one double surfacer 
and band resaw, for box factory. Address 
“R. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











‘ WANTED—WICKES GANG. 
Good second hand, 48 to 54 inch wide. Give full particulars and 
price. Address “H. 18,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted:Business Opportunies | 


In good town for cash. Wisconsin or Iowa preferred. 
Address “‘M. J. 11,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
About $15,000 is needed to establish and operate a first 
class planing mill in wealthy Ohio city, 13,000 population. 
Rich territory surrounding. No planing mill worthy the name 
within radius of 40 miles, Experienced man, well acquainted 
with trade, a hustler, givin 1 references, wishes to invest 
some and take charge of plant. Address 
“PLANING MILL,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY A LUMBER YARD. 
In Iowa or efjotaing state. Address, with particulars, 
“J. R. 99,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


















yard manager; also telegraph operator and typewriter. 





Address “R. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, WANTED~- DRY OAK, ASH AND POPLAR. 
Will pay cash and send inspector. Address 
WANTED— POSITION AS BAND FILER MUSKOKA LUMBER CO., 510 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, III. 
By first class band filer of ability and experience. Satisfac- 
ood guaranteed. Best references. WANTED-—SYCAMORE. 
Address “BAND,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A few cars of 1-inch and 11-inch shipping cull sycamore. 








ress “R. 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Located in city of not less than ten thousand population, in 
Illinois, Indiana or Iowa, for spot cash. Give full particu- 
lars. Address “R. 9,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED LUMBER YARD. 
Good retail yard; preferably in Illinois or Iowa. Address 
H. BE. WALTER, Ohio, Ill. - 







































a WANTED HARDWOOD LUMBER | 


























WANTED—POSITION In exchange for improved real estate. : 
a By first class band saw filer. Take care of one or two mills. Address “R. 2,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 
Guarantee work. Best references. par RSS MIN EN A NS Se SRE AL OE Be CAEN Ne an OP 4 GRE 
Address “OC, E. M.,”’ care of American Lumberman. WANTED-—TO BUY. 
<3 For spot cash, 8 in. No. 1 pine, 6 in. No. 2 pine, white pine 
WANTED~—A POSITION lath ; also mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock, “ 
1 As superintendent or foreman in sash and doorfactory, 15 years’ AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY. 
| experience. Address ‘R. B., 88," care of American Lumberman. 815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Ill 
} * , aa. 
SOUTHERN HARDWOOD LUMBER ‘a 
i Manufacturers and dealers needing the services of a com- WANTED-TO BUY. 
: petent yard manager or buyer and inspector, may secure a No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 inch. 
j ustler by addressing “H. 16,” care of American Lumberman. HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
WANTED—POSITION WANTED FOR CASH 
To look after interests of lumber company. Thoroughly All kinds of hardwoods. H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 
understand manufacturing and shipping of lumber, and ac- 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
ae ro ee ge ju ge 5 Hage 6 logs. 
familiar w e timber on the grea es an rgian 1 WANTED—YELLOW PINE STOCKS 
references. Adare “W. W. "400." “are ‘of Tmerictan” = To handle on commission in Chicago and adjacent territory. 
bermnan. i , erican A. B. BAXTER & CO., 605 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 
WANTED—YELLOW PINE STRIPS. 
'WANTED--POSITION AS YARD MANAGER, We are in need of a large quantity of 1 inch and 1% inch by 






Office man or salesman, by experienced young man of espe- | 3 inch rift sawn yellow pine stri , also clear h 
clal energy and ability. Address “H. F., care of American | size, kiln dried, er dried or reen, Se ere ane 


e cash. 
Lumberman. A. 8. BACON SONS, Savannah, Ga. 


























By young man in lumber business. Have had experience in WE WANT TO BUY - = 
retail yard. Con, feseien otevences, Business college edu- | 1% and 2% inch C white pine. Five million cedar shingles WANTED—MANAGEMENT OF GOOD MILL 
cation. Line yard preferred. Address or cut of mill. For part of net profits; take all risks and guarant esults. 
“R. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. ddress ' «RUPT,,” care of auaecee asenmeeeas, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER ; WE WANT WANTED—TO BUY RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
On band resaws or can make himself generally useful on | 6 and 8 inch No. 1 and 2 pine for cash. If you want to sell write me. BOX 165, Stella, Neb. 
machinery when time not required on saws. AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
M. L. DEMOREST, Guyandotte, W. Va. 815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Would like to buy whol 1 
SURVEYOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT, FOR EXPORT. and coal yard. Correspondence solicited: "en ooMted umber 
Coal or timber lands, any kind of instrumental work, any- Five carloads holly logs, 8 to 14 inches through. 600,000 ddress “I. M.,” care of American Lumberman. 
| where. Moderate remuneration, Address feet of 1-inch plain sawed white oak, full thickness and 
“R. 7,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, equalized. BEEKMAN LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. WANTED TO BUY—FOR CASH. 
a we os  WANTED_MABDWoOonOCOC~™” A lumber and coal plant having annual sales from $20,000 
WANTED—IN HARDWOODS WANTED HARDWOOD. to $30,000. Situated in Oklahsma ora northern state’ ad- 
4 By first am angorseses man, position as yard manager, buyer, , want -. oe See ee ae ee ond Northern | joining the Missouri or Mississippi rivers. 
salesman or inspector. . 9 ear . . * ‘a ° 
Address “H. 8," care of American Lumbeman. Se ee a ce Address “H.C. C.,” care of American Lumberman. _ 





LUMBERMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
Practical lumberman looking for a new field and who has suf- 
ficient capital to handle an operation of 25 million feet or more 
each year, at a net profit of not less than $3 per M. feet, where 
an abundance of pine stumpage can be had at 50 cents per M. 
feet, such a party, able and willing to handle such a trade, should 
address “B. D. 60,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears! 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


[_ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SAWDUST 
By the carload, 
Address 











“R. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IF YOU WANT 
A tally book, we have the best on the market—the Climax Tall¥ 
Book. Price 7 cts. each, $7.50 dozen, $4.00 half dozen, Send for 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, DI, 
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